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Dr. Dexter’s Report on the South 


O many “investigations” of southern textile 


conditions have been attempts to substantiate 


preconceived opinions. 

The survey conducted by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, does not fall into 
that class. His report is a thoughtful and unbiased 
one. 

Mill villages, he found, differ among themselves 
just as the mills do. “Some which I visited,’ he 
stated, “have really beautiful homes for their op- 
eratives, with paved streets, sewerage and good com- 
munity buildings. Others have miserable houses, 
unpaved mud holes for streets, no sewerage facilities 
and very inadequate community buildings.” 

But, he pointed out, the housing even in the worst 
of the mill villages is infinitely better than that to 
which the operatives were accustomed on the farms 


and in the mountains. 
& 


Dr. Dexter sees, as do we, the need for an eventual 
change in the fundamentals of the mill village situ- 
ation. 

“There is no question,” he says, “that the control 


of the mill village is very largely in the hands of the 
employer. 


. . This, in my judgment, is one of 
the great defects of the mill village system, but it 
must be borne in mind that the operatives are in the 
main, or have been up to recently, uneducated and 
ignorant, and it is a question whether if there had 
been more democratic control, conditions would have 
been as good as they are now. I am inclined to think, 
however, that with the education which has been 
given to the present generation it will be necessary 
soon to extend to the operatives more and more 
control of local conditions and local government. | 
feel that the reluctance with which some of the best 





of the mill owners face this alternative is one cause 
of discontent.” 

It was this general thought that we had in mind 
when we stated recently in these columns that 
“growth and changing conditions demand continual 
adjustment of methods and activities” ; and that ‘the 
time has arrived when serious consideration must be 
given to the possibility of placing mill communities 
on a paying basis.” 

€ 

On the question of unionization, Dr. Dexter states 
frankly that he believes there is a very real need for 
the organization of labor in the South, just as he 
believes there is need for organization of the mills. 

Nevertheless he is confident that “a campaign for 
organization of the textile industry in the South at 
the present time along traditional lines would be a 
failure.” Here are his reasons: “The workers and 
most of the labor leaders think of organization only 
in terms of a strike. The mill owners and agents 
think in similar terms plus the idea of increased 
wages and shorter hours, which in their judgment 
the industry cannot stand at present; and the public 
quite naturally is opposed to disorder.” 

“Tf the right sort of educational campaign were 
waged,” states Dr. Dexter, “I am not even sure that 
they (the employers) would not consent to organiza- 
cooperate with that 
organization, provided it were properly conducted.” 


tion of their workers and 

In other words, he is sounding the same sort of 
warning we did when we stated that the A. F. of L. 
should not “approach the southern situation on the 
basis that unionization, in itself, will bring relief to 
the cotton manufacturing industry and its personnel” ; 


‘ 


and when we pointed out that “to this change in 


psychology must be added a change in union per- 
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The Week in ‘Textiles 


Outlook .. . 


TEXTILES GENERALLY continue to suffer 
because of sub-normal demand. . ... Raw cotton is 
slightly higher but no significant changes are expected 
until after the first Government report. 
Majority of constructions of cotton goods have shown 
no improvement and certain lines are still weak. 

Woolens display additional strength. 


suits and other knitted outerwear lines are 


acreage 


Bathing 
active, 
while hosiery exhibits further indications of recovery 

Silk prices dropped off and market is featured 
by general lack of confidence. 


Utica Underwear Program .. . 


YES OF KNITTED underwear industry will 
turn to Utica, N. Y., next week, where the chiefs of 
the trade will foregather for three day s of active parley - 
ing... . . On Monday the Federal Trade Commission 
will hold a trade practice conference to consider the 
“part wool” labeling problem. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers will hold their first convention since 1928. Fea- 
tures of the convention will be report by a_ special 
committee on results of study of underwear labels and 
report on tentative specifications for knit undearwear. 
.. .. Officers of the association are: F. B. Harder, of 
Philmont, N. Y. president; E. A. 
Rapids, Mich., vice-president ; FE. J. 


Clements, Grand 
McMillan, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., second vice-president ; and O. W. Gridley, 
Utica, N. Y., treasurer. 


Gray Leads Fancy Worsteds . . . 


CONTINUED PREFERENCE for gray in 
worsted suitings for fall men’s wear is shown in 
analysis of orders placed with mills by clothiers during 
April, as released by the Wool Institute. 


In faney 
worsteds 35¢ 


of orders called for gray fabrics, 299% 
for brown and tan, and 26% for blue. Brown 
and tan held the lead in fancy woolen suitings. There 
was a trend toward small weaves in preference to 
stripes in woolen suitings, particularly in the more 
expensive fabrics. . Whereas, in April, 1929, 
65% of the orders for fancy woolen suitings over 
$1.50 were for stripes, in April, 1930 only 18% called 
for stripes, and nearly 75% specified small weaves. 
Grandmother's Calico .. . 


CoTToON DRESS goods that inspire recollec- 
tions of the “gay nineties,” when the well dressed 
woman's ensemble required some ten or fifteen yards, 
were exhibited at the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Garment Manufacturers, at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 20 to 22. Ging- 
hams and calicos, batistes and dotted Swiss, together 
with voiles and organdies of more recent origin, were 
displayed conspicuously. More than a dozen models of 
fashionable summer dresses were featured by The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute in the mannequin parade staged in 


connection with the annual convention dinner Wednes 
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day evening. New fashions for women included 
overall costumes, consisting of short-sleeved blouse and 
overalls to match in pastel shades, for the beach or in 


the house or garden. 


Textile Maxima .. . 


RAW SILK imports in 1929 constituted for 

the third successive year the largest single commodity 
in money value imported into the United States. 
Raw cotton exports constitute the largest single item of 
exportation in recent annual totals. . . Not every 
one in the textile industry appreciates the importance 
and magnitude of his field. 


Decorative Cottons .. . 


\MERICAN WEAVERS of cotton goods for in- 
terior decoration and furniture upholstery need to de- 
velop more original designs, according to discussion at 
luncheon for representatives of leading interior decorat- 
ing firms given by The Cotton-Textile Institute at 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York, May 16. aie 
Vienna the designers of decorative fabrics are several 
steps ahead of those in other sections of Europe or in 
the United States, according to Mrs. Katrine Hooper, 
who recently returned from a jaunt abroad. Makers of 
drapery and furniture fabrics have an opportunity to 
develop additional outlets fer substantial volume of 


LOC rds. 


Russian Rayon .. . 


A REPORT in IzvesTIA, Soviet official news- 
papgr, transmitted to the Department of Commerce, 
claims that Europe’s largest rayon plant was recently 
completed near Leningrad. . . . . Record-breaking time 
of only 20 months was required by the Russians to erect 
the factory buildings, water reservoirs and branch line 


Four Years on Chains .. . 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has_ sub- 
mitted to Congress a preliminary report in its investi- 
gation of chain store business that emphasizes nothing 
more than the size of the task initiated two years 
ago in response to Senator Brookhart’s resolution. 

... A report discussing some particular feature of 
chain store business may be presented to Congress next 
December, but it will be another year before any gen- 
eral conclusions are reached and probably two years 
before the commission submits a complete report of its 
findings. 


Poland’s Textile Predicament .. . 


REFLECTION OF the serious condition of the 
Polish textile industry is contained in the recommenda- 
tion of the Bremen Cotton Exchange that credits be 
curtailed considerably there. With failures and non- 
payment of bills reaching high figures, number of firms 





vorking under legal supervision is growing. Lack of 
ipital, high interest rates and loss of market are said 
) be the causes. Unwise optimism led to an 
330,000 spindles since the war and consid- 
rable work on three shifts, in the face of an apathetic 
ome demand and a declining export trade, particu- 
ily with Russia. 
onsumption. 


crease oO! 


The old story of production vs. 


Blue Denims for Style . . . 


MILapy HAS turned an approving eye 
toward denims for beach wear. Brighter and more 
distinctive colors have been noticed even among fabrics 
tor work clothing, while the so-called practical weaves 
have found prominence in various types of sport cloth- 
ing, according to “Flashes of Fashion,’”’ published by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Recent statistics 
were said to indicate that, in spite of the lethargy in 
general business, shipments of overalls during the last 
six months have been practically as large in the aggre- 
gate as those during a similar period one year ago. 


Decline in Wool Stocks .. . 


Woot stocks held by manufacturers as of 
March 31, 1930, according to joint report released quar- 
terly by the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce, were the lowest in eight years. 
The figure was 145,457,804 Ib. (grease equivalent), 
slightly below the stock of 147,433,547 lb. reported for 
Dec. 31, 1929, which had established a new low level 
for the eight-year period since 1921. Stocks of 
wool, also including tops and noils, held by dealers on 
March 31 amounted to 104,106,448 Ib., compared with 
170,544,873 on Dec. 31—a reduction of approximately 





International Newsreel 


Sport frock and beret of angora wool 


worn by Olive Borden, film star, strikes 
new note in shaggy surfaced raiment 
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38.9%. . . . . Total stocks in the United States and on 
the high seas consigned to this coutitry on Marth 31 
were reported at 249)564,252 lb., gompared with 317.- 
978,420 on Dec. 31; and 279,211,483 no March 31, 1929. 


Rayon Merchandising Abuses .. . 


PERPLEXING QUESTIONS involved fn the 
day-to-day rayon marketing transactions will be dis- 
cussed in a conference of committees representing 
rayon varn manufacturers, selling houses, cotton cloth 
brokers, converters and finishers, with The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York, Tuesday, June 3. 

More definite understanding of quality specifications in 
rayons and a clarification of the rebate question are 
among the objects of the meeting. 
dising abuses, such as the sale of 


Merchan- 
accumulated stocks 
of standard qualities as “inferior”. yarns, will be aired 
across the conference table. 


Tariff Expedited Stans 


‘TARIFF AC a its most critical point 
last Monday when ‘President Curtis had to decide 
a Senate tie vote on ariff flexibility, the most contro- 
verted feature in the last stages of the bill. This is 
thought to commit the: Administration to final enact- 
ment of the new tariff and to clear the way toward an 
early agreement between House and Senate. . . . . The 
bill has gone back to conference with the Senate con- 
ferees released from the restrictions which tied their 
hands and prevented any concessions to the House on 
flexibility, debenture, Tariff Commission, silver, cement, 
and softwood lumber, now the only items whose tariff 
status is not decided. Outlook is that settlement 
will be nearer House than Senate basis. 
is out. 


Debenture 


Examples in Equalization .. . 


DuRING PERIODS of drastic curtailment, such 
as the one in which narrow sheeting and print cloth 
mills of the Carolinas find themselves at the present 
time, employes are inclined to brood over the thought 
that salaried officials and the clerical staff of the mill 
are receiving their usual incomes. Officers of 
the Brandon Corp., and Victor-Monaghan Co., with 
headquarters in Greenville, S. C., from the president 
down through the superintendents, have submitted to 
substantial reductions in salaries during the period of 
curtailment. The board of directors of Victor-Mona- 
ghan voted to reduce the quarterly dividend rate from 
2% to 14%, while office workers of that company also 
accepted salary re-adjustments. . These companies 
have set admirable examples. 


Sponged Woolens for Cutters? .. . 


PosstBILity OF mills delivering women’s 
wear fabrics to cutters sponged, was discussed at a 
luncheon of committees representing the Wool Insti- 
tute, the Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers and the Merchants Ladies Garment 
Association, at the Hotel Vanderbilt, May 17. 
Committees of both groups of cutters will later present 
the subject in resolution form to the Wool Institute for 
consideration by the trade practice committee of that 
organization and then by the individual mills. 
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Stocking of 
grenadine twist 
yarn; 45 gauge, 4 

thread. 


/llustrations courtesy of 
Lipps-Hamil, Inc 





NE of the most important developments of the 

year in the hosiery industry, from the viewpoint 

both of the silk throwster and the knitter, has been 
the trend away from tram yarn and toward the two 
broadsilk twist yarns—crepe and grenadine. 

This trend had its roots in a flapper fad of last winter. 
when it became popular among girls to wear their full- 
fashioned hosiery inside out. The purpose was both to 
subdue the luster and to secure greater service from a 
pair of stockings, on the reasonable theory that the in- 
side of the stocking was more run-resisting. The “inside- 
out” fad developed such proportions that hosiery manu- 
facturers took cognizance of it, 


and started producing 
“inside-out” hosiery. 


This development was not espe- 
cially successful, and it gave way in turn to a new and 
more significant change, a change which ts still gaining 
popularity and which promises to have some far-reaching 
effects on both the thrown-silk industry and the hosiery 
industry itself ; that is, the decision to use the crepe-twist 
and the grenadine-twist instead of 


yarns 
hosiery production. 


trams for 


Crepe vs. Grenadine 


These two, crepe and grenadine, have become friendly 
rivals for the knitter’s trade, and a word in explanation 
of their differing characteristics might be timely. Grena- 
dine is intended mostly for sheer, clear-cut fabrics. It 
is made up of the following twists: For two-thread, 40 
turns left twist in each single end and 35 turns right twist 
in the double end; in the three or four-thread, 35 turns 
left twist in the single end and 32 turns right twist in the 
multiple thread. 

For the crepe twist a certain number of untwisted 
single ends are twisted together, some in right and some 
in left twist, with usually from 40 to 70 turns per inch. 
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Dull-Luster 
Hosiery Vogue 


Brings Call for Crepe and 


Grenadine Yarns 


By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


One strand of right twist is then doubled with a strand 
of left twist and the two are twisted together with a right 
twist of approximately five turns. The pebbly or crepe 
effect results from the behavior of the opposite twists in 
shrinking. 

The growing importance of the call for low-luster 
hosiery presented a complex problem to knitters which 
they have tried to solve in various ways. The problem 
is far from solved, as yet; they are still feeling their way. 
When the stress was first laid on the need for low luster, 
chemicals were resorted to by some producers; this has 
not been satisfactory, as it produces a completely dead 
effect in the stocking. 

Throwsters who discussed the question with the writer 
were disposed to discount, partially at least, the emphasis 
placed on low-luster. They suggest that the present ob- 
jection among ultimate consumers is directed more at the 
wearability and the run-resistance factors, than at the 
sheen. They argue as follows: Women do not want a 
“dead” stocking, which has absolutely no glow, because 
a certain moderate amount of reflection flatters the shape 
of the leg. 

Bayard D. Lipps, of Lipps-Hamil, Inc., New York, 
who is an exponent of grenadine twist for hosiery, al- 
though he adds that he could produce crepe twists more 
rapidly and accommodate a much greater demand, offers 
the following interesting comment, based on wide re- 
search among broadsilk manufacturers who have used 
both yarns for years: 


High Twist Subdues Luster 


“T find that the smaller the surface for reflecting light, 
the more scattered are the light rays, and therefore the 
duller is the effect achieved. High twist serves to subdue 
the luster by diffusing the rays. The contour of the leg 
clad in crepe or grenadine-yarn hose is modified, the size 
and width are apparently reduced. An all-dull fabric 
doesn’t do that, as it makes no change whatever in the 
appearance of the leg. You must have a certain amount 
of glow to get the real slenderizing effect.” 

Do women want a “dead” stocking, or is the present 
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Magnified and normal sizes of thrown silks shgwing finished form and various 


steps. 


The 2x2 crepe yarn is used for knitting and the regular crepe used for 
weaving 1s shown merely for comparison. 


agitation more a call for a stocking of softer glow, and a 
stocking which will wear better and have greater run- 
resistance? That seems to be the nub of the present 
problem. 

The term “crepe” has been seized by both throwsters 
and knitters largely because it is already known to women, 
while the word “grenadine” means nothing to the average 
hosiery wearer. In numerous instances, hosiery of grena- 
dine twist is put on the market as “crepe” hosiery, a 


couraging their customers to use grenadine on the 
grounds that this end has a more reliable future. 

The supply of both grenadine and crepe-twist yarns 1s 
limited, and a real boom would soon develop a shortage. 
Current orders all are small, though fairly numerous, and 
throwsters are flooded with sample demands. One throw- 
ster estimated that current sales of grenadine-twist yarn 
to the hosiery trade approximate 30,000 Ib. weekly. 


rather harmless misrepresentation in itself, but which 


could prove a boomerang later. 


under the name of “crepe”? 


result in bewilderment on the 
part of the purchaser. Throw- 
sters suggested that this bewilder- 
ment might even result in dis- 
couraging women from buying 
either. 

Both Yarns Used 


Meanwhile, the demand among 
hosiery mills for both of the 
broadsilk yarns is increasing 
daily. It is far from a big busi- 
ness proposition even now, as the 
hosiery trade has not recovered 
from the price chaos of last win- 
ter. The knitters are dividing 
their business; some are buying 
crepe-twist yarns on the theory 
that the low-luster question is 
paramount; others are buying 
grenadine -twist yarn for its 
strength and modified sheen. 
Crepe gives a rough, but extra- 
subdued finish; genadine gives a 
slightly higher glow, with dur- 
ability and good run-resistance. 
Throwers who sell both are en- 


The question arises, 
what will happen when women buy grenadine-yarn ho- 
siery at one time and crepe-twist hosiery next time, both 
The differences between 
them are striking and obvious, and would almost certainly 


equipment. 
is more serious. 
high-twist yarns 


Westcott Gets Patent on 
Grenadine Hosiery 


THE BOOM for dull-luster hosiery, 
made of crepe and grenadine twist 
yarns which many knitters have be- 
gun to manufacture, hit a snag 
Tuesday, when the United States 
Patent Office issued a patent to 
Westcott Hosiery Mills, of Dalton, 
Ga. The patent is said to be broad 
in scope, and to cover all hosiery 
known as “grenadine-crepe” and 
“orenadine-twist, in which case it 
would affect the plans of a good 


West- 


cott will shortly issue a warning 


part of the hosiery trade. 


against infringement, but plans to 
grant licenses for manufacture of 
this type of hosiery charging “only 


a moderate fee,” it is reported. 


(This information came out after the ac- 
companying article was written.—EDITOR.) 
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The effect of the new trend on equipment is most 
noticeable at the thrown-yarn end. 
have to make radical changes to use crepe or grenadine 
twist ; at the most, 


Hosiery mills do not 


all they would need is minor additional 


For the throwster, the equipment question 


Throwsters who have been producing 

for the broadsiik trade are “sitting 
pretty,” to use a colloquialism ; 
but throwsters who specialize in 
trams are without the necessary 
machinery to meet the new de- 
mand. 

Several of the important pro- 
ducers of tram yarn have already 
recognized this and are reported 
to be negotiating for the pur- 
chase of mills equipped to throw 
broadsilk yarns. Numerous oth- 
ers are planning the purchase of 
new machines, and if the demand 
for crepe and grenadine yarns 
continues to grow, it will cause a 
change of production on the part 
of even more of the throwers of 
trams. 


Still in Fad Stage 


A word of warning may be ad- 
visable in this regard. It is a de- 
batable question, whether the 
present status of the new trend 
justifies extended financial outlay 
for equipment by tram throw- 


sters. With all the talk now 
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heard, the actual amount of 

business placed is not great. 

The crepe-grenadine call is 

still in the fad stage. Gren- 
1; 


AY said to have 


ne varns 


ld 


SOL 


are 
than 
accol ding to such 


better crepes, 


approxi 


mate reports are are avail- 
able, but even the grena- 
dine-yarn sales are not big 
enough to justify an in 


vestment of perhaps $250.- 


O00 by a tram throwster in 


securing a mill that has 
equipment for producing 


crepe and grenadine yarns. 
lhe wish of tram throw 
sters to prepare for the new 
trend, on the presumption 
that it represents 
nent 


a perma- 
development, is un- 
derstandable enough. These 
throwsters 


through a 


have 
wretched spring 
season, with business negli 


gone 


gible and prices soft, and 
naturally are eager for any 
tie-up representing 
turnover. 


a Food 
\t present, there 


Is practically no demand for thread. 


tram varn, beyond small 
filltins. 
The future of trams 


hinges, of course, on the transience or permanence of the 
new trend. There is no immediate prospect that the 
market will be flooded with crepe and grenadine yarns— 
production is too limited. The output of these broadsilk 
yarns is growing steadily, but the number of mills 
equipped to produce them continues small. 

Throwsters who discussed that point remarked: “Tt 
is unlikely that the new trend will knock tram out of 
existence at all—certainly not at any early date.””. Another 
element limiting crepe and grenadine supplies for hosiery 
manufacture is the continued demand 
from the broadsilk weavers. 


for these yarns 
The possible effect of the 
new trend upon broadsilks is an interesting point. Con- 
tinued growth of demand from knitters would cut down 
supplies available for weavers—which, as some skeptics 
remarked, might be a good thing as helping to solve the 
problem of overproduction of broadsilk fabrics. 


ever,r, 


How- 
that would not develop early, if at all; at present 
many spindles are idle in the broadsilk industry, and these 
weavers are buying lightly. 


Emphasizing Low Luster 


ilue emphasis upon low-luster by either the knitter 
or the distributor is a dangerous trend. In the first place, 


it may he conceded at once, that completely delustered 
silk—this can only be achieved by chemical processes 
which weaken the fabric—is not logical; beauty and 


strength are the principal advantages of silk; these are 
known to women already, and to educate them to use a 
completely delustered silk would bring dissatisfaction. 
if the new vogue is steered in the 
right direction, to reduce luster to the point where it 
vanishes Cut it below where it was before, but keep 
from chemicals; 


lower 


It is not necessary, 


away rely solely upon knitting and yarn 


luster. The greater number of twists 
and grenadine varns helps toward softening thi 
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Both of these stockings are 4? gauge, f 


The one on the left is made of 
crepe twist yarn and that on the right of 
grenadine 





luster, by breaking up the 
light rays. Tram yarn has 
a larger surface and a 
brighter facing. If you try 
to kill luster completely you 
kill the beauty of the silk. 

From the market point of 
view, also, extreme stress- 
ing of the no-luster idea is 
hazardous. It is conceiv- 
able that women might be 
educated away from. silk 
hosiery and toward __lisle 
hosiery by the new agita- 
tion. Indeed, there are in- 
dications already that such 
effect is beginning to 
show. This would be a 
normal development. 
Stressing the no-luster note 
plays into the hands of the 
manufacturers who do 
chemical delustering which 
again might help demand 
for lisle stockings, as chem- 
ical delustering does not 
produce a stocking likely to 
give lasting satisfaction. 

Albert J. Pfeiffer, thrown 
silk dealer, urges that the 
following points be stressed 
in the new trend: Elasticity, 
long-wearing qualities, free- 
dom from pulled threads, and absence of sleaze. He re- 
gards the dull-luster idea as a temporary fad, and says 
it would more constructive for knitters to stress 
wearability, as the feature of crepe- or grenadine-twist 
hosiery. 


all 


be 


Suggests Cooperation 


Commenting on the fact that there are already some 
firms offering chemically delustered stockings, Mr. Pfeif- 
fer added: 

“There is a way to prevent weakening of the market 
at that end. We might form an organization and tax 
knitters 5 to 10c. per dozen and tax throwsters 5 to 10c. 
per pound, and have the fund managed by a double com- 
mittee which would put the money in a campaign of 
advertising that would stress the real advantages of crepe 
or grenadine-twist hosiery. Both crepe and grenadine 
twist have greater strength than tram; grenadine will 
snag less than crepe. Personally I think the new move- 
ment very significant. It is likely to prove the most 
revolutionary development in the silk business in 25 
vears.”’ 

Viewing the situation broadly it seems certain that the 
new trend represents a turning-point in consumer demand 
for hosiery, though it is anybody’s guess as to how this 
will develop. It is significant that, with all the promoting 
being done by producers and retailers of dull-luster 
hosiery, active call from women for these lines is still 
light; to date, little or no crepe and grenadine hosiery 
is seen on the street. However, increased durability and 
increased run-resistance are definite advantages, which 
coupled with modified sheen, may cause sales to take a 
quick upward turn. Greater emphasis on durability and 
run-resistance, even sacrificing some of the stress now 
put on low-luster, would be helpful in 
demand. 


stimulating 














on the 


Sunset 
Inland Sea, 
Japan 


Japan as a Market for Textiles 
By Walter Buchler 


OQ MUCH prominence has been given during the 

last year to the progress Japan has made in her cot- 

ton industry, and so much emphasis placed on its 
organization, that one is apt to get the impression that 
nothing can be done to meet Japanese competition ; that 
Japan as a market for foreign textiles no longer offers 
any scope whatever. The superiority of the organization 
of Japanese mills over Western has been exaggerated. 
and any one who has lived and traded in Japan knows 
that cheap female labor has enabled her manufacturers 
to turn out low material at specially low prices. The 
only way mills in this country can meet such competition 
is to make special cloths and yarns for the Japanese mar- 
ket and have special designs. These should be registered 
and if they are imitated, concerted action should be taken 
by the companies affected. 

The next important point in tackling the Japanese 
market is to understand the psychology of the people 
and to organize a thorough selling organization. In the 
first place, it should be realized that the Japanese have 
no prejudice against foreign textiles; in fact, anything 
foreign is regarded as being superior to that made in 
Japan and is often preferred. In selling textiles in this 
market, whether of high, medium, 
or low quality, their foreign origin 
should always be emphasized and 
the material so marketed that the 
public knows that the cloth they 
are buying is imported. The pres- 
ent tendency is for the average 
man and woman to become mod- 
ernized, to prefer the higher qual- 
ity material to the inferior, and for 
more foreign-style clothing to be 
worn. 


Wool,, : 
Worsted yarns. 


per sq.meter.. . 


ing cotton mixes... 
Rayon.... 
Cottem......... 
Cotton yarns... 
Cotton ducks 
Italians and satins 
Velvets and plushes 
Others... . 


Wearing apparel 
Value of yen, 1928 
= s¢ 1929. 


Perhaps the best opening for 
textiles in Japan is for woolen 
goods, for which there is a grow- 
ing demand, both in the higher 
class grades and cheap heavy cloths 
woven from low-count yarns. 
Japan's woolen industry has made, 
and is continuing to make, consid- 
erable progress but it has not yet 
been able to produce cloths of the 
same technical standard as the im- 
ported, especially in heavy cloth 
and serges. 

The abolition of night work has 
not resulted in any material de- 
crease in the production of yarns, 


IMPORTS INTO JAPAN 


Wool goods over 500 gm. 


Other wool goods, includ- 


Mixed goods and misc. 






wie. 


Japanese housewife washing textiles 


and the tendency to manufacture better quality yarns has 
improved prespects of larger sales of American cotton, in 
this market. It has also led to an increased demand for. 
foreign. textile machinery, for which Japan offers per- 
haps the best scope of the Oriental markets. 

The marketing of textiles in Japan depends, to a great 
extent, on the efforts made by manufacturers and ex- 
porters in creating a sales organization for this terri- 
tory or, when appointing agents, on the support they give 
them. There are a number of foreign firms already 
established in Kobe, Osaka, and Yokohama specializing 
in textiles. Their method of selling is to employ a 
“Banto” (kind of interpreter) who is well connected 
with the trade and who introduces business and accom- 
panies the foreign representative or member of the firm 
in Japan when visiting prospective buyers. The num- 
ber of Japanese firms importing textiles and raw 
materials direct is growing and this channel for market- 
ing should not be overlooked. To maintain the closest 
contact with such buyers in Japan, it is good policy to 
pay regular trips to this market, as the average Japanese 
huyer of textiles is more inclined to buy from a foreign 
representative than from one of his own people acting 
on behalf of a foreign firm, 
whether located in Japan or abroad. 


Yen, 1928 Yen, 1929 The question of establishing a 
108,489,200 104,048,0n6 branch in Japan should also receive 
niin Gein serious consideration. This un- 
doubtedly helps a wider sale of 

a —_—— specialties, without compelling one 
Rae Lae aee to confine sales to Japanese firms 
a who can finance their purchases by 

a 21SSi4 =, 983,647 the customary credits opened 
1.366.300 1.631.125 through the usual banking chan- 
a ce nels. There are many smaller 
$0. 461 firms in Japan anxious to do busi- 

ness with foreign houses, but only 

Hid in a position to buy small quanti- 
ie ties at a time, and it is necessary to 


keep some stocks on the spot for 
such concerns. It is not, as a rule, 
advisable to ship consignments to 
any Japanese party, nor is it good 
policy to grant one’s representa- 
tion to a foreign firm that already 
handles a large number of agen- 
cies, even though they be for 
totally different manufactures. 
\Vhat are now, more than ever be- 
fore, required in this market, in 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Formula for Twist Curves 
Which Show Required Front-Roll Speed 


By Morris C. Bishop 


HE determination of the twist gears required to 
give a specified twist is not readily calculable and 
is seldom understood sufficiently by the average 
overseer to be calculated by him. The usual method of 
securing the desired twist is by “trial and error” or by 
selecting the gears from records of past performance. 
Such methods often cause costly delays and can be 
eliminated by setting up twist curves for the equipment 
in the mill similar to those shown on the chart below. 
The relation of the lineal delivery rate of the front roll 
and the rotational speed of the balloon determines the 
twist, and may be represented thus: 


Rev. per minute of balloon 


‘Twist turns ar incl : . 5 
- a Inch delivery rate of front roll 


As has been described recently in TEXTILE WorLp 
(Jan. 4, p. 54, and April 19, p. 22), this formula is not 
strictly accurate, due to the traverse motion of the ring 
rail. However, the variations are small and the relation 
as shown gives the mean of these variations. 

In all machines the front-roll speed is a constant from 
the empty to the full bobbin. In flyer frames the balloon 
speed is constant, but in ring and cap machines the 
balloon speed varies from the empty to the full bobbin. 

The delivery rate may be calculated thus: 

Delivery rate 3.1416 


Roll dia. R.p.m. of roll. 


The calculation of the balloon speed is a more compli- 
cated matter and will be explained as follows: 
The rotating bobbin tends to keep the balloon rotat- 
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Fig. 1. Twist per inch on a twisting frame 
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ing with it, but at a slightly slower speed. This lag is 
equal to the revolutions per minute that the balloon would 
have to make to wind the yarn onto the bobbin if that 
bobbin were stationary. In this manner the balloon 
serves the double purpose of twisting the stock and 
winding the yarn onto the bobbin. This lag may be 
calculated as follows: 
cae — 3.1416 _X Roll dia. X R.p.m. of roll 
3.1416 xX Dia. of yarn on bobbin 


__ Roll dia. X R.p.m. of roll 
~“DPia. of yarn on bobbin 


This considers the thread in terms of its untwisted 
length. However, turns per inch are expressed in terms 
ot the twisted thread, which contracts while being twisted. 
It therefore becomes necessary to consider contraction 
in the calculations. Let V be the contraction factor. 
Untwisted length 
Twisted length 


_ Per cent contraction 
: 100 


-—— 
Formula for Twist 


The complete expression for twist may be assembled 
thus : 


Dia. roll X R.p.m. roll 
Dia. of yarn on bobbin 


v| R.p.m. of spindle — 
~ 8.1416 X roll dia. X R.p.m. of front roll 


Twist 


This formula may be expressed more briefly by letting: 


R.p.m.s8 R.p.m, of the spindle. 

R.p.m.r = R.p.m. of the front roll. 
Ds = Diameter of the yarn on the bobbin. 
Dr Diameter of the front roll. 
Vv Untwisted length 


Twisted length 
Then the formula may be written thus: 


V [R.p.m.s — (Dr X R.p.mr + Ds)] 


Twist turns per inch > - 
rwist turns per in< 3.1416 X Dr X R.p.mr 


A better arrangement of the formula is: 


Twist a | R.p.m.s 1 cs 
: 3.1416 K Dr X R.p.m.r 3.1416 X Ds 
Yr : R.p.m.8 .318 
3.1416 kK Dr Xk R.p.m.r Ds 


From this arrangement it is obvious that the difference 
in twist turns per inch from the empty to the full bobbin 
is equal to the difference between the respective reciprocals 
of the circumferences. 

To illustrate the practical application of the formula, 
the accompanying chart has been drawn up to represent 
typical curves for a twisting frame. 

The values selected are: 


R.p.m.s = 6,000 


R.p.m.r = 70 to 170 
Dr = 1.50 in. 
Ds = 1.25 in. minimum, 3 in. max. 
V = Unity. 








DERIVATION of a formula for calculating the turns per inch inserted 


by various textile machines is explained in this articles By means. of 
the formula, charts may be devised to show the speed of the front roll 
required for any desired twist. To illustrate the design and use of such 
a chart, the author explains the development of curves for a worsted 


ring twister. 


Substituting these values in the formula gives: 


6,000 .318 
- 1.25 or 3.0 


Twist. = 1.0] 3 





3.1416 X1.5 X R. p.m.r 
= 4; onan | — (254 or .106) 
R. p.m. Lr 
1273 _ ‘ 1273 
1273 _ R.p.m.r. —- R.p.m.r. ane 
R.p.m.r. R.p.m.r. Twist Dr=1.25in. Twist Dr=3.0in. 
70 18.20 17.95 18.09 
80 15.90 15.65 15.79 
90 14.12 13.87 14.01 
100 ‘2.25 12.48 12.62 
110 11.57 11.32 11.46 
120 10.60 10.35 10.49 
130 9.79 9.54 9.68 
140 9.09 8.84 8.98 
150 8.48 8.23 8.37 
160 19> 7.70 7.84 
170 7.49 7.24 7.38 


It will be noticed that the difference between the twist 
is .254 — .106 .148 turns per inch, which is the 
difference between the reciprocals of the circumferences 
of the full and empty bobbins. 

To illustrate ™ use of the twist curves, suppose that 
we wish to twist 2/24s to ten turns per inch on a frame 
that corresponds to that for which the curves were drawn. 
Referring to the chart, the mean between the two curves 
indicates a front-roll speed of 125 r.p.m. Contraction 
for such a thread will be around 2%, which when added 
to 125 gives a front-roll speed of 127.5 r.p.m. 

Of the five variables that are used in the formula, the 
only one that will afford any difficulty in finding will be 
the spindle speed. Usually spindle speeds are calculated 
from the drum and whorl diameters, taking it for granted 
that the calculations give the correct answer. If a stro- 
boscope or a similar instrument is available, it will be 
found that there is considerable slippage even with good 
belting conditions. If we consider belt thickness in our 
calculations, a far more accurate answer will result, be- 
cause the spindle pulley is a small fraction of the drum 
diameter, and belt thickness under these 
becomes an important factor. 


conditions 


(Drum r.p.m.) (Drum dia. + Belt thickness) 


Spindle Spindle pulley dia. + Belt thickness 


r.p.m. 


It will be noticed that in the calculations for the curves 
the contraction factor was left at unity. This is the case 
because the percentage will vary with different threads 
and is not dependent upon machine condition, as are the 





other factors. In an article in the Jan. 4 issue of TEXTILE 
WoRLD means were set forth for the calculation of con- 
traction. The writer has found that 2% is a fair average 
for twisting. Because the contraction is variable, the 
curves were calculated for l’ at unity, so that corrections 
could be made on the front-roll speed as indicated. 

For equipment running a small range of threads, the 
curves will be reasonably accurate if they are calculated 
with a contraction factor which is a fair average. In this 
way no adjustment will have to be made on the reading 
of the chart. 

It is apparent, from examination of the formula, that 
the front-roll speed cannot be found directly for a given 
twist without substituting trial values in the formula, 
until the desired value is found. 

It is possible to rearrange this formula through the 
use of quadratics expressing front-roll speed in terms of 
twist. However, the resulting expression cannot be used 
with accuracy without resorting to long-hand calcula- 
tions or twelve-place logarithmic tables, so that the prac- 
tical application of such an expression only complicates 
matters. For this reason, the twist formula will be left 
in its present arrangement. It is the most simple one so 
far found. 

In the average mill using a small range of standard 
machines, only a few such charts would have to be drawn 
up to cover the complete range of equipment. This would 
permit an accurate predetermination of front-roll speeds 
for a wide range of threads, so that the correct twist 
gears could be installed from the start of a new run. 

The importance of the application of such curves will 
be clearly demonstrated in the several articles by the same 
author which will follow this one. It will be shown that 
fromthe roving or yarn weight and the front-roll speed, 
production standards may be determined with a high 
degree of accuracy. These curves permit the finding of 
the front-roll speed easily and quickly, and hence they 
are a very important part of the tools for accurate pro- 
duction planning. 

I am indebted to my former employers, MacDonald 
Brothers, of Boston, for the opportunity of preparing 
these articles, and to Ward S. Beckwith, under whose 
direct supervision I worked on the problems, and who 
gave considerable help in carrying on the investigations. 


\: Group of 


cap-spinning 
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Don’t Be Afraid of 
the Microscope! 


By kdward R. Schwarz. S.B.. 


N MI 


ROSCOPY adequate ap 


paratus and its proper manipula- 

tio1 ire necessary before reliable RECORDING DATA 
observations can be made. The cor 
rect interpretation of what is seen, 
however, is dependent upon the ability 


] 


and the In 


both for his own future use 


intelligence of operator. 


addition, 


and for imparting the results of his 

research to others, the investigator then discusses the advantages 
requires som«e method of recording : wh 

er | and disadvantages of written 
the data accumulated lo rely on 


memory and oral descriptions is in 
One has but to make the 
experiment to different 
two independent but supposedly iden 


adequate graphs. 


realize how 
l here 
ot this type of 
It is not possible to review it 


tical descriptions of the same observation may be 
s also no opportunity for careful study 
iescription whole 
degree of precision or to pick out any particular 


for further study 


as a 
vith any\ 
hart 


Advantages of Permanent Records 


(hus written records of observations are of immense 
importance in connection with microscopic investigations. 
Not only do they furnish permanent accounts which may 
he duplicated and which are subject to detailed study 
at any time, but they afford an unequaled opportunity 
tor the development, on the part of the observer, of 
i systematic procedure and an ability to express himself 
clearly, coherently, and completely 

Written descriptions, however, have the disadvantage 
ot being necessarily colored by the personal opinion of 


the writer, and there is little op- 
portunity in scientific work of this 
sort to ‘fread between the lines” as 


may frequently be done in other in- 
stances. They are also to be frowned 
upon because of their lack of scien 
tific precision. Therefore some rec- 
ord of an observation which shall be 
complete, clearly understandable, 
and, at the same time, susceptible of 
independent study and interpretation 
by other Kre- 
quently some detail is overlooked or 
regarded as unimportant by one in- 
vestigator hence, 1s omitted 
\t the hands of 


workers is needed. 


and, 
from his account. 


Article [X , 


In this article Mr. Schwarz 
emphasizes the necessity for 
recording the result of mi- 


croscopic investigations. 


records. drawing, and photo- jy 





ATI. 


method of record, then, which 
will preserve all the features of the 
specimen for future study is of dis- 
tinct advantage. Such a solution of 
the problem is to be found in a pic- 
ture of the object under examination. 
\ picture possesses the advantages 
of compactness, ease of handling, and 
simplicity of transmission from one 
place to another. One picture will 
replace many pages of descriptive 
matter; it will occupy little space 
a file; and it may be readily 

handled by mail, or nowadays even 

by telegraph if need be. It forms a 

convenient means for preserving an 
accurate record of a perishable mount, or for noting 


He 


the instantaneous condition of a specimen undergoing 


progressive treatment—as in a chemical reaction. For 
example, Fig. 1 shows the inner structure of wool 
at one stage in the disintegration of the fiber by 
means of concentrated acid; the spindle-shaped cells 


composing the cortical laver are clearly visible. The 
value of pictures as a subject for detailed investiga- 
tion by any number of persons at their leisure and 
at any convenient place has already been mentioned. 
Comparison of specimens in any number is not con- 
veniently possible except through the aid of pictures, 
and this is a condition which must frequently arise. In 
addition, pictures are easily duplicated and mav_ be 
reproduced in many forms and in quantity with speed 
and accuracy. 

Kor microscopic work with textiles, two types of 
picture are in constant use. One 
is the micrograph, or drawing of 
the specimen as it appears through 
the microscope. The other is the 
photomicrograph, or photograph 
taken with a camera, using a micro- 
scope as its lens system. 

Correct Terminology 

The comparative advantages of 
each will be discussed in some detail 
in what follows; but a word here 
regarding the latter will not be out 
of place. The word used was 
photomicrograph and not micro- 
photograph, a term which is very 


another observer, who possesses Fig: 1. Weel Rbordlisiatiavated commonly misapplied. A photomi- 
some additional information, this to show cortical cells. (Breakina crograph is a photograph taken 
detail mav become of great value. down of fiber in process) through the microscope. A micro- 
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Projection method 


Fag. 2. 


photograph is a photograph of microscopic dimensions, 
a muniature. 

As between the drawing and the photograph, choics 
must be made according to the worker’s judgment. Each 
method has certain advantages over the other, and each 
method has its limitations. Experience soon teaches 
which scheme to use in any given circumstance; but 
as a guide to work in this direction and as a sort of 
advance warning, the most important features of each 
procedure will be outlined. 


1. 


Difficulties of Drawings 


The excellence of the drawing will, of course, depend 
a great deal upon the skill of the 
artist, although certain expedients 
to be described will make the task 
more one of accurate drafting than 
of real artistic ability. In any case, 
lLowever, the amount of minute 
detail which can be brought out is 
a matter for a clever hand and ac- 
curate eye. No matter how care- 
fully the observer works, and re- 
gardless of his talent in drawing, he 
will still fail to produce an accurate 
representation of the object. One 
reason is the medium in which he 
works. Play of light and shadow 
is hard to catch with black ink or 
even pencil. The thickness of the 
lines employed, and small discrep- 
ancies in outline contribute to the 
imperfection of reproductions. One 
has only to draw a circle with a 
compass and then try to trace it 
freehand to realize something of 
the difficulty involved in producing 
a micrograph. 





Fig. 3. 


Photographs and Drawings 


The photograph on the other hand, 
when properly made, reproduces ac- 
curately all that was to be seen in the 
original image. Light and shade— 
and variations in color—will produce 
differences in tone which make for 
a really satisfactory rendition of de- 
tail. The human factor does not ap- 
pear; and as real evidence of what 


Fig. 4. 
with 


Photomicrograph 


ne 


Rayon fiber—showing 
Shade and shadow effect which is 
difficult to reproduce in a drawing 





Fabric 
a Micro-Tessar lens 
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Camera Lucida 


Cotton fiber pictured by three methods 


the image, as observed through the microscope, actually 
looked like, the photograph is far superior to the drawing. 


Skill Factor 


The matter of skill is a major factor in either the 
use of the camera or the pen and pencil. A good draw- 
ing is to be preferred to a poor photograph, but neither 
admits of any lack of adroitness in handling nor in the 
intelligence required. It should be remembered that the 
statement in reference to photographs which was made 
in a preceding paragraph was qualified by the words: 
“when properly made.” Therein lies the crux of the 
whole matter, and it will be the author’s task in a later 

article to point out as well as he may 
what the phrase signifies. For the 
present it is sufficient to say that in 
order to get a really representative 
picture a great many factors must 
be considered. It must be decided 
what kind of plate to use, what fil- 
ters to employ, how to adjust the 
optical system, what the illumination 
shall be, etc. Unless the cumulative 
effect of all the factors is known, 
imperfect or misleading results will 
be obtained. 


Time Factor 


Another item worthy of consider- 
ation is the length of time consumed 
in the preparation of the picture. 
Obviously, the making of a good 
drawing is an operation which is 
essentially a slow one. The taking 
of a picture photographically may 
require only 1/50th of a second as 
far as the actual time of exposure is 
concerned. It must be remembered, 
however, that the negative is of no 
value until it has been developed—a 
process occupying the best part of 
an hour, at least fifteen minutes of 
which is spent in active manipulation 
of the film or plate. In most cases, a 
print must also be obtained before 
the full value of the photograph is 
realized. As to rapidity, then, there 
is little to choose between the two 
methods. One will be more rapid 


photographed 
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Fig. 5—Fabrics shown in sketches, 


in certain cases than the other; but, in the long run, 
neither will have any great advantage over the other in 
this regard. 


Types of Photographs 


Once a negative has been obtained, reproductions of 
the picture may be made rapidly and in any quantity 
desired. Each print will be like every other, and when 
properly made, will be an exact duplicate of the original. 
Drawings, on the other hand, cannot usually be repro- 
duced exactly like the original without resort to pho- 


tography. The ordinary processes to which resort is 
made include blueprinting (Fig. 6), photostating, 
primulin printing, etc. Blueprints, of course, produce 
the drawing in white on a blue background, and can 
be made only when the original drawing is made on 


transparent 
the drawing 


paper or tracing cloth. If a tracing of 
must first be made, it is quite apparent 
that it will be impossible to reproduce the original 


exactly. The process of blueprinting involves wetting 
and drying of the paper on which the finished print 
appears, so that while it is originally a contact print 


ind will reproduce the 
drawing without difficulty, 


dimensions and shapes of the 
the shrinking and expanding 


of the paper because of the action of the chemicals 
ind hot air may change the size of the finished print. 
The regular photostat presents the drawing in white 
on a black ground, unless a special positive method 1s 
used to get black on white. This gives an accurate 
eproduction of the drawing, and may be made larger 
or smaller than the original. Primulin prints are pro 
duced in red-violet on a white background and are 


quite permanent. It is a dry process as contrasted with 
either the blueprint or the photostat method, and will 
wot distort the drawing from shrinkage or stretching 
{ the paper; it requires a transparent original. 
Cost of Apparatus 

Where special stands, illuminants, and microscopes 
are used, the cost of the apparatus for making micro- 
graphs by either the camera lucida or projection method 
may run high as several hundred dollars. (See Art. 
\, Figs. 2, 3, and 4.) For ordinary equipment, how- 
ever, the cost need not exceed $30 to $50. (Art. V, 
Figs. 5, 6, and 8.) Photographic equipment, as a rule, 


is somewhat more expensive. A good camera arranged 


tor photography through practically any microscope 
costs about $100. Smaller cameras for direct attach- 
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illustrating points of structure and not exact appearance 


ment to the microscope drawtube may be had for 
approximately one-half this amount. More elaborate 
outfits intended for critical research and professional 
work run well over $1,000 in price. The equipment 
mentioned will be discussed in detail in a later article. 
While the expense connected with the reproduction of 
drawings by either method is about the same, the films 
or plates for photographic work are, of course, much 


more expensive than paper or cardboard for drawing. 


Advantages of Drawings 


The drawing possesses several points of advantage 
over the photograph with objects of irregular contour 
or wherever it is not possible to get sufficient depth 
of focus to show the entire field with equal sharpness. 
should be made to Fig. 2. It will be seen 
that the photograph is sharply in focus only for about 
one-half the length of the fiber shown. It is impossible 
at this magnification to get the whole fiber in perfect 
focus and retain the desired definition. 
however, may be drawn 


Reference 


The micrograph, 


to eliminate this difficulty. 





Fig. 0. 
ing on 


(In the 


Blueprint—Reproduction of ink draw- 

vellum paper by process of blueprinting. 

original the fibers are white on a blue 
background. ) 
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7—Micrograph of miscellaneous fibers—showing possibility of 


illustrating structural features in a single drawing 


It is possible to continually adjust the focus of ihe 
microscope while the drawing is being made, so that 
each successive part of the fiber is in sharp focus 
while it is being sketched. This full focus is quite im- 
possible of attainment in a single photograph. Unless 
great pains are taken in making cross sections by the 
‘“brass-slide’” method (Art. VIII) or cork method 
(Art. VIII, Fig. 8), it will not always be possible to 
show the entire field in perfect focus with a 16 mm. 
or 8 mm. objective in a photomicrograph. On the other 
hand, a drawing can be made in which this trouble 
is compensated for progressively during the process of 
its delineation. 


Combined Views of One Specimen 


For the purpose of comparison and for the study of 


structure, it is often of advantage to combine several 
views of a specimen in one picture. This cannot be 
done directly in a photomicrograph, but can be con- 


veniently accomplished in a drawing. In this connection 
the reader is referred to Fig. 6. Here is shown a cotton 
yarn sketched with an objective on the microscope which 
brought the fibers protruding from the yarn into focus, 
but which did not show the body of the yarn clearly. 
The fibers in the portion enclosed by the circle and 
labelled A were to be studied further, and are shown 
at much higher power just to the right. Again at the 
left inside of the smaller circles are shown interesting 
features of certain of the fibers at high power. Note 
particularly the use of the small reference scale in 
addition to the statement of magnification; this will 


be referred to later. 
» are a number of 
in this connection. 


In Fig. 7 ther 


note 


features worthy of 
Inspection of the scale will 






diameter be- 


variation in 
tween fibers as well as in some of the individual fila- 


show that there is a marked 
For instance, 

10 microns at 
field shown. 


ments. the hemp fiber varies in diameter 
from the base to 5 microns at the tip 
in the It would be manifestly impossible 
to focus all the fibers of the picture sharply at the same 
time, which naturally precludes any thought of making 
use of a photograph. 

As a matter of fact, ten separate mounts were used 

longitudinal mount and a cross-sectional mount for 
each fiber). It was easily possible to sketch them all 
in one drawing and to select typical fibers from a group 
for reproduction in each case. To be specific, at least 
twenty and sometimes fifty groups of cross sections 
were included in each mount, from which typical forms 
were selected. In addition, each specimen could be 
oriented, or where this was not conveniently possible, 
the paper could be turned so that the fibers as sketched 
were arranged in the manner shown. To show the 
detail to best advantage the illumination can be altered 
as may be necessary—a procedure manifestly impossible 
in a photograph. The inclusion of the cross-sectional 
views in convenient locations makes the picture com- 
plete, and conveys the maximum of information to the 
investigator concerning the specimen at a single glance. 

This article will be 
TEXTILE WORLD. 
follows: 
Article I, ‘“‘Possibilit‘es of Microscope in 
27; Article II, ““‘Types of Microscope 


dustry,’’ May 18; Article III, 
Efficiency and Understanding.” 


continued in an early issue of 
Previous articles have appeared as 


Textile Industry,” April 
Applicable to Textile In- 
“Handling the Microscope with 
June 22 and June 29; Article IV, 
‘Methods of Illumination,’ Aug 17; Article V, “Useful Accessory 
Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, “Textile Micrometry,” Oct. 26; 
Article VII, ‘Mounting Textile Specimens,” Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 1929; 
Article VIII, ‘“‘Preparing Cross-Sections of Textiles,””’ Jan 18 and 
Feb. 15, 1930. 
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Textile Machinery Lubrication 


THE CONCLUDING installment of this 


article, which appeared originally in Lu- 


brication, a technical publication issued 
by The Texas Co., deals with the proper 


HROWING-MILL 
machinery, such as 


ae ishing equipment. 
winding frames, doub- 


lers, reels, warpers, water 
stretchers, etc., operate at 
considerably slower speeds 


than do the spinning frames. 
They will normally give little 
or no lubricating trouble if 
the lubricant has been prop- 
erly applied. 


WORLD. 


Hand oiling of all bearings and gears is 
customary, and the machine oil and gear lubricant used in 


the spinning room will be suitable. There is com- 
paratively little mechanism between the supporting 


frames of 


such machines which requires lubrication, 





Fajnir Bearing Co 
view of a Crompton and Knowles loom 
crank shaft, equipped with ball bearings. Note means 

provided to prevent leakage of lubricant 


Sec tional 


hence the chance of damaging the silk by dripped oils is 
reduced. 

Tram rings, wherever installed, should be lubricated 
a light-consistency and as nearly stainless 
grease as possible, which will keep the frictional tem- 
perature at a minimum. 


daily, using 


Lubrication of Tram Rings 


hese rings are an important part of the equipment 
and frequently may give rise to trouble, due to the 
excess heat generated by virtue of the work they do. 
Their lubrication is best carried out by putting the 
lubricant in the palm of the hand and applying it to the 
rings with a finger or flexible The throwster 
should be careful to avoid excessive lubrication of such 
since there will be a tendency to dirt and _ grit 


swab. 


TIN’S, 


accumulating on the inside with attendant danger of 
staining the thread. 

\ word regarding the care of belts is also nece ssary. 
hese should be kept absolutely free of oil and grease ; 


slippage and deterioration 


occur. 
y, the free oil can usually be 
chalk or 


will be bound to 
If they should become oily. il 


absorbed by holding 


whitening against the 
moving belt. Afterwards the surface should be care- 


fully scraped with a dull knife. 
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lubrication of weaving, dyeing, and fin- 
The first 
describing the lubrication of opening, 
carding, and spinning machinery—was 
reprinted in the April 26 issue of TEXTILE 
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Lubrication of weaving 
machinery should be carried 
out with a view to prevent- 
ing the oil from coming in 
contact with the yarn or 
goods at any stage of the 
process. In fact, by reason 
of the difficulties incident to 
oil stains, there is more or less 
of a tendency on the part 
of many mill operators to under-lubricate their equip- 
ment, thereby taking a chance on excessive wear. This 
is not advisable, however, provided suitable lubricants 
are chosen and properly applied. Best practice is to oil 
certain loom parts, such as the picking motion, once or 
twice daily. Other wearing parts, however, may be oiled 
less frequently. 


section— 


Weaving-Machinery Lubrication 


Qn the other hand, the type, frequency, and manner 
of lubrication will depend to a great extent upon the 
nature and construction of the wearing elements which 
are involved. 

For smaller bearings, a high-grade machine oil of 
approximately 300 seconds Saybolt viscosity at 100° F. 
will be suitable. For lubrication of larger bearings, such 
as on rolls, the use of a somewhat heavier lubricant may 
be advisable, such as a good grade of light grease. 

Gears and chains in turn will require considerable care 
in their lubrication to prevent dripping or throwing of 


the lubricant onto the woven goods. For this reason a 


fairly adhesive grease will generally give the best results, 
although it is perfectly practicable to use a relatively 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and S.K.F. Industries, Ine. 


Ball-bearing application to warp beam brackets of a 

loom. By use of such bearings cleanliness is im- 

proved, necessity for attention reduced and more even 
rotation of the warp beam is attained 

















Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc 
Mercerizing machine equipped with a Bosch system 
of centralized force-feed lubrication. Note lubricator 
with oiling leads attached at top center of machine 


heavy oil, if sparsely applied. Both gears and driving 
chains of the so-called silent type, if located in relatively 
oil-tight casings, will probably function best if lubricated 
with a straight mineral oil of approximately 100 to 150 
seconds Saybolt viscosity at 210° F. 

There is very little so-called automatic lubrication in 
the weaving mill, and hand oiling is still the prevalent 
custom. In some plants each machine operator is respon- 
sible for the oiling, operating, and production of his 
own machine. It is usually best practice, however, to 
have lubrication taken care of by the loomfixers in 





Saco-Lowell Shops 


Section through slasher cylinder equipped 
with roller bearings. These bearings must 
be carefully lubricated as they are subjected 
to heat from the steam line which is carried 
through the cored-out cylinder 


charge of the section. By so doing there will be less 
opportunity of trouble occurring, and greater economy 
of oil will be attained. 


Jacquard Machines 


Jacquard machines require considerable care in their 
lubrication, and it is very necessary at all times that only 
the best grade of lubricant be used, and that it be applied 
by an experienced loomfixer. Oul should never be poured 
in excess upon the wires, cylinder hammers, or other 
working parts of such a machine, due to the fact that it 
will at best have a certain tendency to run or drip down 
onto the harness connections. 

The presence of oil on these parts will tend to pro- 


mote deterioration of the cords and result in breakage. 
In extreme cases such oil might even drip on the warp 
or woven fabric, causing oil spots and perhaps ruining 
it, or in any event entailing additional time and expense 
in subsequent removal. 

For this latter reason, it is advisable to install oil pans 
upon the jacquard-machine supports wherever possible 
and see that they are kept clean and free from dust and 
dirt at all times. 

The lubricant for this should be 


purpose a light- 





Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 


Cylinder shaft of a napping machine, equipped with 
self-aligning roller bearings. By use of side cover 
plates these bearings are complete units in themselves. 
The plates prevent entry of dust and foreign material, 
and insure the retention of the lubricant. An opening 
is provided in each cover plate, through which grease 


may be supplied as needed 


viscosity stainless textile oil or a high-grade liquid grease. 
The latter is preferred by some authorities due to its 
non-dripping tendency. Many mill operators, however, 
use the same grade of machine oil on the loom 
mechanism. In event of oil drip pans being installed, 
such a lubricant would serve the purpose quite well, 
vet there is still an element of danger attached in the 
possibility of oil spots occurring, whatever the pre- 
cautions. Hence it is safest to use the more highly 
refined stainless oil or grease wherever such a lubricant 
is possible. 


as 


Lubrication in the Dyehouse 


As is true in any other branches of the textile in- 
dustry, probably the most important lubricating problem 
in the dyehouse involves keeping the oils from coming in 
For 
this reason it is often customary to sacrifice lubricating 
efficiency to some extent, and many operators have a 
tendency to use heavier oils on certain bearings than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

It is especially important in lubricating certain of the 
mechanism installed above the washing and coloring vats 
to keep the oil from dripping into the liquid. The purest 
grade of water should be used in every process, and 
especially for washing. If oil were to drip into the 
washing water, it would almost surely result in ruined 


contact with the goods in any stage of the process. 


goods at some future stage of the process, inasmuch as 
the wash water is frequently used by the mill over 
and over again. 

For this same reason, steam-cylinder oils in engine 
room should be applied somewhat sparingly where the 
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steam is 
should 


exhaust 
separators 


used to heat the wash water. Oll 
be installed, though they cannot be 
depended upon to remove very low percentages of oils, 
which would still be detrimental to the goods. 

Dyehouse lubrication can normally be carried out with 
three grades of lubricants; 1.e. 
and a gear lubricant. 
relatively 


, cylinder oil, engine oil or 

Usually saturated steam 
pressure is customary, the 
steam-cylinder lubricant 1s applied by 


OTeAase, 


under low 


and 
some form of hydrostatic or mechani- 
cal lubricator. For this purpose a cyl- 
inder oil of from 150 
seconds Saybolt viscosity at 210° F. is 
best suited. 


130 seconds to 


lected for 


Searing lubrication should be care- 
fully carried out, due to the detrimen- 
tal possibilities of dripping, as men- 
tioned above. Hand _ lubrication is 
usually customary on most dyehouse 
apparatus. For this purpose a medium 
grade of grease is advisable 

Certain of the dyeing reels and driv- 
ing apparatus on the rinsing vats are motor driven, 
through chains or gearing. There is considerable possi- 
bility of the lubricant used on these parts being thrown off 
onto the goods by centrifugal force. Therefore, it should 
be selected for its adhesive properties, and applied spar- 
ingly and evenly. A straight mineral gear compound of 
approximately 1,000 seconds Saybolt at 210° F. 
used here. 


can be 


Other accessory apparatus in a dyehouse, such as 
electric motors, air compressors, 
should be 


manner for such equipment. 


steain engines, and 
lubricated in the usual 
Air compressors in par- 
ticular require careful lubrication, if water is to be 
pumped from wells by compressed air. The use of 
excess oil in the air cylinder may result in a certain 
amount of this oil ultimately becoming entrained in the 


hydro-extractors, 


water and damaging the goods in subsequent operations. 
Finishing Machinery 

The lubrication of finishing machinery will, in general, 
involve the same essentials as discussed under weaving, 
spinning, etc. The problem is distinctly a dual one of 
machine lubrication and cloth protection. this 
the careful judgment in selecting and 
applying lubricants should be exercised as has been been 
urged heretofore in this article. 


or 


reason same 


In the case of scouring and fulling machinery, che 
possibility of soapy water, etc., penetrating to the roll 
bearings and perhaps washing out the lubricant must 
be guarded against. Lubrication can of course be 
best effected if the bearings are properly constructed 
and adequately protected. 


: On the other hand, 
not < 


this is 


( 
ilways the case. We must remember, too, that 


pets 





Auxiliary drive of worsted 

loom, showing manner in which 

the Hyatt type of roller bearing 
can be applied 
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Regardless how carefully 
a lubricant may be se- 
textile 
service or how effectively 
applied. if handled or 
stored in a careless man- 
ner many potential bene- 
fits may be lost. 
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either oil or grease can be used according to the provi 
sions for lubrication. 

Grease would perhaps best meet the exacting condi- 
tions of uneven pressure and possible washing. For this 
purpose a product composed of an insoluble soap will 
usually be most satisfactory. Its consistency should be 
that of a medium-compression cup grease. On the other 
hand, where ball or roller bearings are installed, a more 
fluid product would be better, similar 
to a medium liquid grease. 

Where oil lubrication is required for 
plain bearings, a 300 to 500 viscosity 
straight mineral product will probably 
meet conditions satisfactorily. In the 
case of ball and roller bearings either 
grease or oil can be used, according to 
bearing design and operating tempera- 
tures. Here it is quite as much a prob- 
lem of protecting the balls, rollers, and 
raceways from corrosion as of reduc- 
ing friction. 

The wearing parts of other machin- 
ery employed in raising, napping, cropping, singeing, 
pressing, ete., can usually be effectively lubricated by oils 
or greases of similar characteristics as above, according 
to the nature of their construction or the means involved 
for lubrication. 


mill 


The finishing room will usually be subject to some- 
what higher temperatures than elsewhere in the mill, due 
to the use of steam and gas heaters; hence we must take 
this factor into consideration, as well as the possibility 
of damage to the goods. Use of too light a lubricant on 
the tentering frame or ironing-and pressing-machine roll 
hearings, for example, might not only lead to abnormal 
wear, due to lack of body in the lubricant, but also to a 
certain amount of sprayed or leaked oils contaminating 
the goods with oil spots. 


Lubricant Storage and Handling 


It must be borne in mind that regardless of how 
carefully a lubricant may have been selected for textile- 
mill service, or how effectively it may be applied to the 
machinery involved, if it is handled and stored in a 
careless manner prior to usage, many of the potential 
benefits to be derived may be lost. 

While but casual mention has been made heretofore in 
this article as to the complications which may result from 
dirt, water, or other foreign matter gaining entry into 
certain of the lubricating systems, it must be borne in 
mind that this is a very important factor. 

IXvery mill should therefore make a 
careful investigation of oil-storage facili- 
ties and not rest assured that as long as 
machinery apparently functions etiectively 
there is no cause for worry. 













































































Scutchers opening bleached goods before dyeing 


NSTALLATION of modern equipment and _ labor- 

saving devices plays an important part in reducing 

bleachery costs. Thus, by equipping machines with 
simple attachments it is often possible to increase pro- 
duction or to reduce the number of operators. 

At one time the writer was employed in a bleachery 
where only 50 to 60 employes were required to process 
approximately 800,000 yards of cloth a week. It is 
believed that a brief description of some of the equip- 
ment and methods employed in this plant may be of in- 
terest to other textile men. In the gray: room two men 
are needed to lay out the goods on trucks, each man 
laying out his own ends, and stamping the lot numbers 
on the pieces. One of the men, known as a “working 
foreman,” inspects the lots as they are put into process. 
One sewing machine is required, and this may be oper- 
ated by an experienced girl. After sewing, the goods 
are ready for singeing. Where it is necessary to singe 
the goods on both the face and back, one of the newer 
machines is used which does this in one operation and 
thus obviates the necessity for running the goods twice 
With Rusden pilers placed over the bins, no hand piling 
is necessary, and one man can run the singeing machine. 


Bleaching and Drying 


Five 3-ton kiers are required in the bleach house. The 
goods are run from the singe room to a two-string sour- 
ing machine, soured with sulfuric acid, and washed into 
the kiers through a double-strand washing machine. 
One man fills the kiers (two kiers at a time) by the use 


Reducing Bleachery 
Costs 


with 
Modern Equipment 
and Methods 


By Thomas F. Hughes 


of kier pilers. Following the kiers there are two wash- 
ing machines, two souring machines, again two washing 
machines, and two chemicking machines. The cloth 
comes from the kiers (emptying two at a time), passes 
through the first washer, souring machine, second washer, 
and chemicking machine to bins equipped with pilers. 
For this operation four men are required, one each on 
the washing and souring machines and one each on the 
chemic machines. When the goods have become fully 
developed in the chemic bins, they are run through a 
washer and then through a small sulfur-dioxide machine, 
onto a slide looked after by one man, then to the final 
wash through a washer with twenty or more strands, 
also operated by one man. Then they pass over reels and 
pilers into the white bins. 

3efore the cloth leaves the bleach house, it is passed 
through a small squeezing machine to extract as much 
water as possible. In front and overhead at the drying 
cans are placed scutchers. The cloth is pulled from the 
white bins through the scutchers to open out the goods 
and then to the cans to be dried. An extra scutcher 
may also be employed for pulling and opening the goods 
into boxes in which they may be taken to the cans to be 
dried under the piece that is on the cans. By this 
method, instead of drying two strings on a two-string 
drying can, four strings may be run at one time, drying 
one above the other. If the goods are going for white, 
they may be taken from the white bins into boxes. They 
are then run over a scutcher to open them out, and 
next through a mangle for squeezing, starching, or blu- 
ing. From the mangle they go to a tenter to be framed 
to width. Two tenter frames will take care of 100,000 
yd. per day. The other goods are dried on cans pre- 
liminary to dyeing or printing. 

If dyeing is carried on, eight jigs and two padders are 
required, with seven men to operate them. For mer- 
cerizing, two mercerizing ranges will be required, and 
five men should be employed. A five-bowl calender and 
a friction calender may be needed for the various fin- 
ishes, and these should be so managed that the cloth is 
delivered at the front of the machines. Two experi- 
enced men will be required to operate the calenders. 


Make-Up and Packing Room 


In the make-up and packing room two folders and 
two girls will be required to do the folding and run the 
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yardage machines. To sew and ticket the pieces after 
they are folded, two more girls are needed. The packing- 
room work can be carried on by one man to paper and 
truck cases, two men for packing, and two girls for 
invoicing. 

For supervising the work the following foremen and 
hands needed: The boss bleacher, with a 
second hand, has charge of the bleach house, singeing, 
gray room, and mercerizing department. 
with a second hand takes care of dyeing 
finisher, with 
department. 


second are 
The boss dver, 
; and the boss 
a second hand, supervises the finishing 
One working foreman is needed in the 
white room and a foreman and second hand in charge of 
folding and packing. 

The machinery is arranged according to the straight- 
line method to permit one operation to follow the other 
with little handling between processes, and range drives 
also contribute to maximum production with the min- 
imum number of operators. Automatic cloth guiders 
are employed wherever possible. 

In addition, there are also required operatives for 
the power plant, machinists (under a master mechanic), 
a store keeper, chemist, and an office force. 

Some of the more important methods employed to 
reduce waste of materials include advanced purchasing 
methods, efficient power-plant operation, and proper 
stores methods. The chemist, testing all drugs and dyes 
(including fuel), assists the purchasing agent in deter- 
mining whether these supplies are up to standard; by 
making frequent flue-gas analyses he aids in maintain- 
ing a high efficiency in the steam plant. 

Again, waste of dyes, chemicals, fuel, and supplies 
can be minimized by proper supervision. In issuing 
stores materials, for example, all dyes and chemicals are 
carefully weighed or measured, thus reducing wastage. 


Using Creosoted Lumber 


EVERAL southern mills have found that the long- 

run cost of village house maintenance can be greatly 
reduced by using creosoted material for doorsteps. 
Treated step material ordinarily has a minimum life of 
30 years, which is about 10 times as long as that of un- 
treated pine. 

The cost of creosoted step material is said to be only 
slightly more than good-quality untreated heart pine. 
One of the leading creosoting plants in the Piedmont 
Section has found it practicable to saw material for 
stringers prior to subjecting it to the treating process. 
This avoids the possibility of decay setting in where 
later cutting may expose untreated surfaces. Mills are 
purchasing treated material for village house steps, fence 
posts, tank towers, coal chutes, trestles, and sub-flooring. 





use 


steps, Inman (S. C.) Mills 
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Modernizing Textile 
Power Plants 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


HE power plant of a modern textile mill is so 
much more economical and efficient than the power 
plant of ten years ago that the owners of old plants 
are becoming concerned about the state of affairs. They 
are wondering what can be done, if anything. Will it 
be necessary to build a new power plant, or can the 
present plant be rehabilitated? Can it be made better 
than it was when new, and‘ capable of competing with 
modern plants? Certainly these are important questions. 
My experience has been that in most instances the 
old plant, particularly the boiler plant, can be brought 
right up to date without great cost. In some instances 
it can be made better than certain so-called modern 
plants. And, what is of prime importance, the cost of 
the modernization will be considerably less than would 
be the cost of a new plant. As stated by one authority, 
“The vast majority of plants built ten years ago can 
be reconstructed to produce astonishing savings in power 
costs. In addition to this fact there has come about a 
very logical policy of inter-connection between utility 
and manufacturing plants, whereby it is to the advantage 
of both parties to work out the most economical local 
power supply on a cooperative basis.” 

It must be obvious to any thinking person that heat 
will pass through an old boiler plate and tube as readily 
as it will pass through a new plate, provided the plate 
is kept clean. -As a’ matter of fact there should be a 
slight improvement with age, because boiler plates and 
tubes usually become slightly thinner. The boiler whose 
heating surface does not change with age is a rarity. 

Therefore, arrange to keep the tubes perfectly clean 
inside and out. The modern method is to keep the 
boiler water so pure that no scale will be deposited. It 
may be of advantage to install a deconcentrator. By 
installing a soot cleaner all ash and soot may be kept 
off the inside of the tubes. 

After putting the boiler itself in Al condition, get 
after and improve combustion. It is as important to 
have complete and proper combustion as it is to have 
perfectly clean heating surfaces. Combustion efficiency 
can almost invariably be improved by increasing furnace 
volume. This is accomplished by installing modern 
boiler baffle walls and sometimes modern furnace lining. 
There must be no air leakage through the boiler baffle 
walls; and there must be no heat leakage through the 
outside boiler walls. Proper baffle-wall design will give 
the correct gas velocity through the passes of the boiler, 
and there will be no slagging. Flexible joints are ad- 
visable so that there will be no cracking or breaking. 

Perhaps a steam superheater should be installed, per- 
haps a feed-water heater, perhaps an automatic feed- 
water regulator. A modern damper regulator, steam 
purifier, steam trap, automatic combustion-control-system 
pump governor, and a steam flow meter may be needed. 
All of these devices are of great importance in the mod- 
ernization of power plants. It is possible to do almost 
anything to an old boiler plant with the exception of 
making the boiler stronger so that steam pressure can 
be increased. 









Wool Overseers Nominate Officers 


at Dull Spring Meetin 


By W. H. Butler 


FINE spring day, plenty of 

good fellowship, and a Rhode 

Island clam-bake were some of 
the favorable elements of the spring 
meeting of the National Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
held at Rocky Point, Saturday of 
last week. The usual “night be- 
fore” in Providence was not cele- 
brated owing probably to poor busi- 
conditions and the fact that 
many overseers are out of work. 
The attendance was the smallest at 
any spring meeting of the associa- 
tion for vears, there being only 165 
registrations as compared with 300 
to 350 who have attended similar 
occasions in the past. 
The meeting was called to order 
President Albert Gill. The only 
event of importance on the schedule 
was the nomination of officers to be 
presented at the fall meeting for elec- 
tion as follows: President, James A. Ramsey; first vice- 
president, Thomas Parkin; second vice-president, John 
E. Campbell; third vice-president, Abraham L. Booth; 
secretary, J. H. Pickford; treasurer, Thomas Buchan. 
Thomas M. Dorgan was nominated secretary of the 
Beneficiary Department, and Thomas Buchan, treasurer. 
James Wilson, R. J. Harrington and P. J. Harney were 
nominated for re-election as trustees. 

Some little unrest over the acceptance of the executive 
committee's list of nominations which had left no oppor- 
tunity for the usual contest for the office of third vice- 
president led to the nomination from the floor of Michael 

sraesette. 

Humor was injected into the business meeting on the 
receipt of a communication from the Montreal Tourist 
& Convention Bureau inviting the association to hold its 
fall meeting in Montreal. This was the occasion for a 
patriotic outburst. “‘An American association ought not 
to meet in a foreign city,” said an ex-president, while 
another remarked, “As for going to Montreal, we might 
as well go to the North Pole.” An invitation for the 
association to meet in Philadelphia was tabled. The last 
time the association met in Philadelphia only 17 mem- 
bers attended, it was stated. 

The business meetings of this association are poorly 
attended, rarely more than 30% of the registration show- 
ing any interest. Some of the leading men in the 
organization are disturbed over its stationary status and 
yet seem powerless to effect any change for the better. 

The Beneficiary Department also is losing ground. 
This society is maintained by the payment of an initia- 
tion fee of $1 and an assessment of $1 on the decease of 
any member in this department. About 15% the 


ness 


by 


of 





“THERE was nothing about 
the meeting of the National 
Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers indi- 
cate any relation to the wool 
industry; it might have been 
a meeting of printers or 
plumbers,” is the critical 
comment of the correspond- 
ent who attended last Satur- 
day’s meeting of the associa- 
tion. While recognizing 
the good fellowship engen- 
dered by these gatherings, 
he feels that the organization 
should play a part in the 
development of the industry 
with which it is associated. 


to 


Albert Gill, President 


association is enrolled as compared with approximately 
30% a few years ago. William E. Davison, who lov- 
ingly nurtured this benevolence, died last year after a 
long service devoted to its interests. Only a stray 
remark from the floor prevented this benevolence from 
being entirely neglected at last week’s meeting. 

In the writer’s opinion, the association is particularly 
indifferent to affairs related to the industry in which 
it finds employment, especially so in matters of import- 
ance concerning the peculiar problems of its own large 
membership. There was nothing about the meeting to 
indicate any relation to the wool industry; it might have 
been a meeting of printers or plumbers. This is gen- 
erally the case, the efforts of the committee on arrange- 
ments rarely going beyond inviting some senator, con- 
gressman or mayor to speak who has scant acquaintance 
with the textile industry. The invitation to Senator 
Metcalf of Rhode Island, who unfortunately was unable 
to be present, was a notable exception to the rule. Simi- 
lar invitations to Senator Herbert and to Mayor Dunne 
of Providence were also declined. 

Widespread unemployment among overseers owing to 
continued depression in both the woolen and worsted 
branches; gradual displacement of experienced rule- 
of-thumb men by textile school trained men of limited 
experience ; a generally low wage scale for the men who 
are actually producing the greater part of the wool 
fabrics used by the American public,—any of these topics 
is of permanent interest to the membership of the asso- 
ciation and might well have formed the basis of valuable 
discussion. It is hoped that within another decade this 
organization will be operating more directly in line with 
its own better and larger interests. 
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VERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 


the four previous weeks. The subject 


opened four weeks ago is closed this week 


and a summary of contributed ideas is 


given on opposite page 


Time Study Methods Which Win 
Cooperation, Not Antagonism 


Editor, O72 erseers Round- ] able: 


TIME STUDIES of all operations have just been completed 
in our hosiery mill without the use of a stop watch. For 
timing machines the watch is all right, but we did not use it 
to establish a standard of time for the motions of the oper- 
ators. 

The superintendent, foremen and operators were all in- 
terested in getting a record of a fair day’s work. With such 
an attitude for a start it was not difficult. The operators 
gave us the number of dozens they considered a regular day’s 
work. These figures were taken without change, except that 
we cut the estimate of two operators to keep within an 
amount that could be maintained. We were not obliged to 
raise the figures on any of the operations. 

We now have what we consider a common sense standard. 
When our cost sheets come out they are compared with what 
the costs should have been. All departments are showing 
a profit, some, of course, more than others, but everybody is 
happy. D. J. ALEXANDER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

I HAVE been 
Table. 

In regard to making a time study, I believe that the over- 
seer should be able to furnish the management with all the 
information they require without standing over his help with 
a stop-watch. 

An overseer should know what his help can do, and what 
they are doing, from every day observation. If he doesn't 
know he isn't on the job and had better wake up and find out. 

K. R. CLEMENT. 
Dominion Yarns, Ltd. 


much interested in your Overseers’ Round- 


) , > y i 
} aditor, Uverseers Ri und-T able 


STOP WATCHES are out of the question. They make a man 
feel like a piece of machinery with only production output 
being given any consideration. 


uch 


It is human nature to resent 
a system. 

It it is desired to make a time study, I would suggest gain 
ing the cooperation of the workmen by offering a percentage 
bonus to the man wl | 


o produced the best and most work each 
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"1 KNOW that you are all interested in having 


Superintendent Chase addressed the overseers, “so 





the machinery in good mechanical condition,” 








the problem I want you to think over is whether the 





mechanical department or the overseers should be 
Should the 
mechanical department make regular inspections 





responsible for machinery upkeep. 


and have entire charge or should the overseers 
handle the smaller items themselves and call in the 
mechanical department when major repairs are to 
be made?” 

“As usual I’m the first to broadcast,” Bill spoke 
By all 


means have the overseer responsible for the con- 


up, “but this is a problem close to my heart. 
dition of the machinery. He knows what he wants, 
he knows how he wants it done, and he knows 
when he wants it done. The mechanical department 
doesn’t know the ins and outs and I think they do 
better work when they don’t have to worry with 
details and when the overseer tells them just what 
he wants done in a major job. Take this matter of 
oiling machinery. If the mechanical department 
does it they don’t know the special oiling problems 
in each department and the result is apt to be stains 
on the material.” 

“T’m right after you, Bill,” Pete broke in, “so 
we're going to have another friendly battle. This 
The 


specialist in his department, but there aren’t very 


is a day of specialization. overseer is a 


many who are specialists in mechanics and oiling 


week, In this way the best efforts of each man would be put 

forth, the super could estimate what the average production 

should be, and the spirit of cooperation between officials and 

help would not be broken. 

This system would eliminate the expense of efficiency men 
and prevent the disharmony which they sometimes cause. 
FRANCIS J. MCNEICE. 

Overseer of Dyeing. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


lt Is not necessary to antagonize the help when making 
time studies. A great step will be taken toward lessening 
antagonism if, before starting a test, a few of the more in- 
telligent workers are gathered in a meeting and it is pointed 
out to them that production, and of course this means their 
wages, can be increased by these studies. 

Time studies are of great importance to the textile indus- 
try, and should be used to the fullest advantage by every mill. 
Chey will not straighten out all troubles, but will certainly 
be a surprise to those who have never had occasion to use 
them before. 

In a mill of my acquaintance, time-testers are about all the 
while and the help are so used to them that they pay no 
attention. Change your testers’ position often; generally a 
day or two at one machine is sufficient. Allow the operators 





Placing Responsibilityfor 








tor Machinery Upkeep 





iso. The mechanical department are specialists in 
these lines and they are far better fitted to inspect 
machinery and assume responsibility, thus leaving 
the overseer free to concentrate on his own work. 
In the matter of oiling which Bill mentioned I 
should think that one man should make a study of 


lubrication from A to Z and then take charge of all 
lubrication in the plant.” 


o 


Do you think the mechanical department 


or the overseer should be responsible 
for machinery upkeep? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
id other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


to see the sheets before they are handed in each day for, by 
doing this, you encourage them to “do better than Jim 
Smith did.” 


Good luck to the Round-Table! S. H. SMALL. 


Comparative Merits of Oral 
and Written Orders 


/ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| AGREE with Bill on the subject of written versus verbal 
irders. Pete is wrong. 

For example: The super gives an order to use a special 
lot of filling, to weave a fabric with an extra pick, or any of 

hundred or more things which come wp in a day’s run. 
\t that order is written, you have it before you as a memoran- 
lum, whereas, if he is verbal, there is a chance of it slipping 
our mind or of a mistake being made through a misunder- 
tanding. 

Pete says that it will destroy all initiative on the part of 
he overseers. I do not agree with him. We department 
eads are hired to run our various departments, but orders 
irom the super should be written. It is then squarely up to 
is to see that they are carried out, and there is no chance 
o pass the buck. 
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Conclusions on Labor Turnover 


DISCUSSION on the problem of ways and 
means to keep labor turnover at a minimum 
the phase. 
Agreement was quite general that the workers 
should be treated with tact and kindness and 
given the feeling that someone was interested 
in their work. 


centered == on human relation 


It was pointed out that the 
efficiency of a department depended, to a 
large extent, upon an active spirit of cooper- 
ation between the overseer and his workers, 
and that it was the duty of the overseer, as 
a representative of the company. to be scrup- 
ulously fair in all his dealings. Those work- 
ers who refused to respond to fair treatment 
were just as well out of the organization, it 
was said, and the overseer who was truly 
interested in his help found out those who 
had no interest in their work more quickly 
than did the aloof overseer. 


© 


Personally, | have always made it a practice, when giving 
an order to my second hand, perching hand, chain builder, or 
filling carriers, to write it out and then read it to them and 
I find it gives 100% satisfaction. W. G. Tuer. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

So mMucH hangs on the relative experience of super and 
overseers that this question can be adequately answered only 
when all the circumstances are known. 

In a long and comprehensive experience, I have met many 
types of superintendent, successful and otherwise. 

Some quite readily admitted their lack of technical knowl- 
edge—considered by many as vitally necessary to success. 

Yet these men are not failures; they are, it must be added, 
men of education, of considerable tact and business knowl- 
edge. They are logical and seasoned in argument, ready to 
listen to the voice of experience, and to learn. 

Such men need to be good judges of character, depending 
as they must, on the skill and initiative of their overseers, 
who must be most carefully selected and reliable. 

Such overseers can be safely allowed to assume a good deal 
of responsibility. Obviously, the super without technical 
know edge cannot give orders, written or otherwise, so easily 
or freely as he should. 

On the other hand, the “practical” superintendent, is not 
always the most successful. His “snap judgment” has been 
known to fail him. Some of them squash initiative, and stop 
all action that is not authorized from the office. This 
restraining influence, when carried too far, is liable to make 
practical and progressive men uncomfortable and they quit, 
only to be replaced by less competent men: men who will 
do at least, or at most, what they are told to do. They are 
content to await instructions, for fear of getting in wrong. 
One man waits for another and delay stagnates business. 

The happy medium lies somewhere between. The ideal 
super must be a progressive man, and a gentleman; his over- 
seers, men with technical knowledge of their business. The 
super should encourage friendly rivalry, and seek the full 
cooperation of all. 

The super should give written orders where details need 
to be followed, or records kept. 

With trustworthy overseers, who know their jobs (note 
that), the super need not worry over much. 

He can say, “Think it over, and when you believe you are 
right, go ahead, don’t wait for me.”’” FREDERICK TOULSON. 
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NEWS about MEN 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board at its 14th annual meeting on May 
15 at the Hotel Astor re-elected CHARLES 


CHENEY, president of Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn., chairman of the board 
for the ensuing year, while Macnus W. 


ALEXANDER continues as 
chief executive 


and 
FRED- 


president 
of the organization. 


ERICK P. Fisu, of Fish, Richardson & 
Neave, remains honorary chairman. FRED 
I. Kent, director of the Bankers Trust 
Co., New York City, was re-elected treas- 


urer of the board. 
the executive 


Among those elected to 
committee for the year are: 


Matcotm B. SToNE, treasurer, Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, Boston, Mass., 
and A. FAarweL_._ Bemis, chairman, Bemis 


Bro. Bag Co., Boston, Mass 

4 BROADBENT, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, president of the Standard Textile 
Products Co., manufacturer of automobile 
fabrics and artificial leather, was re-elected 
president and HENry Pope was elected vice- 
president, succeeding C. H. Booru, who 
resigned on account of ill health, at the 
recent annual meeting of the company 


2 

IL. N. Lirravuer, president of the Glovers 
ville (N. \¥ Knitting Co., has donated 
$25,000 to Simmons College, Boston, to 
be used in promoting the activities of that 
institution 

J. Harwoop Casn, Harwood Cash & 
Co., Ltd., Mansfield, England, sailed for 
home May 21 having been visiting in the 


United States for several weeks. He made 
his headquarters with his firm’s American 
agents, Parr & Macpherson, Philadelphia 
SVEN LARSON, 
Bihensen & Co., Copenhagen, 
has been in the United States and was a 
visitor at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
Philadelphia last week. The concern with 
which he is connected represents a number 
of builders of textile machinery and yarn 
Mr. Larson said that conditions 
country were not good in textiles 
manutacturers there were operating 
conservative buying basis just the 
as in this country. He stated there 
was a favorable reception of American 
equipment a number of lines. 


with Poul 
Denmark. 


associated 


concerns 
in his 
and 

OI a 


Sallit 


FE. F. Snarapin, Mauney Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, is in the Reading Hospital 
having recently undergone an operation 


Mr 


tive t& 


Sharadin is Pennsylvania representa- 
r Maune \ Steel Co 


BENJAMIN C. Horst, formerly treasurer 
and superintendent of S. & M. Dye Works, 


Philade Iphia, has severed his connection 
with that concern and is now connected 
with Baxter, Kelly & Faust, Inc Phil- 


as 
adeiphia 


NoRMAN E. Wuite has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of N. Y.. effec- 
tive May 19 This addition to the staff 


was made necessary by the volume of work 
il the association, 


handled by according to 
rt Glassford, president 


Mr. White 


S. Robe 
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brings to his new position a wide and varied 
experience in legal, journalistic and edi- 
torial work. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., have elected four new directors and 
an assistant treasurer. The new directors, 
all formerly directors of King Philip Mills, 
of Fall River, recently absorbed by Berk- 
shire, are SETH SPRAGUE, W. H. JENNINGS, 
OviveR S$. HAweEs and SIMEON B. CHASE. 
Mr. Jennings is treasurer of Algonquin 


Printing Co., Fall River, and Mr. Hawes 
is president of the Fall River National 
Bank. The new assistant treasurer of 


Berkshire is Harry S. 


Pre \ idence 


NEWCOMBE, of 


SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, JR., president and 
general manager of the Chilton Co., Web- 
ster, Mass., has been re-elected president 
of the Webster District Hospital Associa- 
tion. RatpH K. Husparp, treasurer and 
manager of the Packard Mills, Inc., and 
ALFRED M. CHAFFEE, president and treas- 
urer of Chaffee Bros. Co., Oxford, Mass., 
were among the vice-presidents elected. 


GrEorGE R. STEARNS, president of the 
Riverside Cotton Mills of Augusta, Ga., 
was elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Georgia Railroad & Banking 
Co. at the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders otf that corporation held in 


\ugusta 


J. Bruce McCuttouGu, Pawtucket, R. I., 
cotton varn broker, has been elected gov- 
ernor of the 3lst district of Rotary Inter- 





u 4 


president of 
Co., who sailed 
May 21 to visit 
where his company 


Dr. Alfred Schwarzenbach, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
m the S.S. “Mauretania” 
Thalwel, Switzerland, 

has « 


rrensive interests 
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national, which comprises 62 clubs in New 
England. 


ANDRE GILLIER, one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of knit goods in France, who has 
been visiting this country with a number of 
other French knitters delayed his trip home 
in order to attend the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia last week and was 


one of the most interested spectators at 
this display of American equipment and 
products. 

Dr. Fritz BLUETHGEN was re-elected 


president of the Associated Rayon Corp. 
at the stockholders’ meeting in Baltimore 
last Tuesday. BevertpcGeE C. DUuNLOoP is 
vice-president and treasurer; H. W. Sprn- 
GORUM, secretary and ARNOLD HUNZIKER, 
assistant secretary. 


James L. McNair, former president, 
Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C., 
has been appointed state highway commis- 
sioner from the sixth district to succeed 
W. C. Wilkinson, of Charlotte, N. C., who 
died May 10. 


R. C. Osporne, Rider, Osborne, Devine, 
Inc., Philadelphia, claims the distinction of 
being one of the first in the yarn trade to 
make regular visits to his customers in 
New England by airplane. He also calls on 
manufacturers in the West by this method, 
having recently returned from St. Louis on 
the liner-plane “City of St. Louis.” 


3ARON VoN Prittwitz, German ambas- 
sador at Washington, recently made an 
official visit to the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Dr. Cuas. E. MuLLtin, professor of tex- 
tile chemistry, rayon and dyeing, Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, recently 
addressed students and faculty members of 
Juniata College, Huntington, Pa. 


G. W. CuiILps, vice-president of the 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Board of 
Education in that city for the ensuing year. 


JosErH FirscHING, formerly head of the 
Firsching Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., 
was elected vice-president of the Oneida 
County Automobile Club at the annual or- 
ganization meeting. 


M. D. GourLay was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Utica (N. Y.) Looms, Inc., at 
a meeting of the directors recently. 


Henry C. Graton, a founder and former 
treasurer of the Graton & Knight Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who will reach his 100th 
birthday on July 10, welcomed the annual 
general sales conference of the company 
which opened at the Bancroft Hotel in that 
city on May 19 and participated in the three 
days’ festivities. 


Percy D. BETTERLEY, assistant treasurer 
of the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 








fass., has been elected vice-president in 
iarge of the insurance division of the 
\merican Management Association. He 
lso was named a director for a three-year 
erm. 


RussELL Gorf, assistant treasurer of 
ie Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
ucceeded the late FRANK J. DUTCHER as 
hairman of the Hopedale School Commit- 

tee. Mr. Dutcher, former president of the 
)raper Corp., was chairman of the School 
‘ommittee for 44 years, being its first and 


nly one at the time of his recent death, 
hereby making Mr. Goff the second 
hairman, 

PauL G. GiLiespiE, for the last three 


ears engaged in spinning research con- 
lucted by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

cooperation with the Clemson College 
S. C.) Textile School, has accepted a 
position with Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


.. S. Roprnson, personnel manager of 
the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ng Co., has resigned. 


I. W. GLeDHILL has resigned as assistant 
designer at plant of Bates Mfg. Co., Lewis- 
ton, Me., and has accepted position as de- 
igner and card cutter with Thomas Copper, 

c., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mitton W. Howarp, Jr., textile engi- 
neer for the last 12 years connected with 
lLockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., is now 
associated with Rhyne, Moore & Thies, 
textile cost engineers and accountants, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and New York.. Mr. 
Howard comes to this firm with an exten- 
sive knowledge and experience with textile 
machinery and processes. 


A. Harry HEDMAN, 
t Ay Be 


managing engineer 
Sveriges Forenade Trikafabriker, 
Boras, Sweden, has been spending several 
weeks in the United States visiting knit 
goods plants in this country. Mr. Hedman 
was a visitor at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia last week. 


J. V. SMEALLIE, purchasing agent of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has returned from an extended business trip 
through the South and Middle Western 
States. 


L. A. ANDERSON has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Appleton 
(Wis.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Anderson was 
formerly employed at the Knight Woolen 
Mills, Provo, Utah. 


JosEpH T. Love, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Chase Mills, Webster, Mass., 
until the mill closed, is now superintendent 


f the Wilton (N. H.) Woolen Co. 


JouHn Myers has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the finishing department of the 
Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
to take a similar position with a knitting 
mill at Norwich. 


J. Brannon MANNING, superintendent 
of the Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., and a 
former president of the Blackstone Valley 
Mills Association, will represent the Ki- 
wanis Club of Millbury, at the annual con- 
vention to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
next month. 


Epwarp WALL, 
Warrensburg (N. 


superintendent of the 
Woolen Co., has 


Y.) 


resumed his duties following a long siege 
of illness. 


READING MONTGOMERY SMITH, assistant 
general superintendent of the Channing 
Smith Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass., 
of which his father, Channing Smith was 
at the head until his death some years ago 
has announced his engagement to Miss 
Helen Streeter, Worcester, Mass. They 
will be married in June. 


Doris Bates, former head of the service 
department at the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., and later overseer of finishing, who 
concluded her services with the liquidation 
of the mills, has taken a position in a Chi- 
cago insurance office. 


PaTRIcCK BIRMINGHAM and GILBERT S. 
ARNOLD have completed 57 years of service 
with the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Joun F. KEaARNAN is the oldest employe 
with a record of 61 years. 


W. C. BENNETT has resigned as overseer 
of carding with the Harmony Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., to take a position with the 
Textile Development Co. at Boston. 


B. S. Cox, overseer of the weave room 
at the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
is recovering from a long siege of illness 


and expects to return to the mill next week. 


CHARLES CHAPMAN is now 
chanic at the Martel Mills, 
Falls Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 


master me- 
Inc., Valley 


J. L. Arwoop has accepted the position 
of second hand in spinning at the Clinch- 


field Mills, Marion, N. C. 


GASTON GAGE is now 
ning at plant of the 
ton Mills, Inc., 


overseer of spin- 
Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
Chester, S. C. 


J. A. Hartin is now master mechanic at 
the Aponaug Mfg. Co., West Point, Miss. 


W. E. McKinney, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Peerless Mills, Thomaston, 


Ga., is now filling a similar position at the 
Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Joun E. Ormiston, formerly overseer 


of dyeing at the Webster Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., has accepted 
a position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Glenside Woolen Mills, Skaneateles 
Falls, N. Y. 


.. 2 
for the 
N. H., 


McKINNOoN, overseer of finishing 
Devonshire Mills, Goffs Falls, 
has resigned his position there. 


J. H. Tompxrns has been appointed yard 
overseer at Addison plant of Kendall Co., 
Edgefield, S. C., succeeding Ropert GriF- 
FITH, who recently resigned. 


Grorce H. WHALLEY has taken the posi- 
tion as master mechanic for Max Pollock 
& Co., Inc., Groton, Conn. Mr. Whalley 
was formerly employed for the American 
Woolen Co., at their Rochdale (Mass.) 
Mills. 


mechanic 


oc. 


Roy WALLACE is now master 
at the Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 


Rosert O. Ware, overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Aliceville (Ala) plant 
of the Alahama Mills Co., has resigned. 
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Textile Patents 


AUTOMATIC stop motion for spinning frames, 
1,757,295. Fred W. Davis, Siluria, Ala. 
Assigned one-half to K. B. Nickerson, 
Siluria, Ala. 

CROSS-DYEING cellulose fabrics. 1,757,066. 
John C. Watson, Attleboro, Mass. Assigned 
” a B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, 

DELUSTERING fabric 
Method of. 
New York, 
land, Md. 
America. 

DOUBLE pile fabrics, 


and product thereof, 
1,756,941. Camille Dreyfus, 
and Herbert Platt, Cumber- 
Assigned to Celanese Corp. of 


Process and apparatus 


for making. 1,757,555. Theodor J. Bach- 
ofen, Westbrook, Me. 
FABRIC treating machine. 1,757,536. Arthur 
C. Mason, Hawthorne, N. J. 
HOsIpRY-run-mending frame. —t0%.820. 


John Joseph Langer, River Falls, Wis. 
Loom, 


Leno or cross-weaving. 1,757,947 
Isaac Snow, Lawrence, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle, Automatically-threading. 
1,757,941. Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Looms, Shuttle box motion for. 1,757,319. 


Louis Lettman, Jr., Paterson, N. J. 

Loom. 1,753,840. Joseph Thexton, Jr., and 
Henry Tomlinson, Fall River, Mass. 
Assigned one-fourth to Joseph E. Freeling 
and one-fourth to Frank Riley, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Loom, Crossbar and open-weave. 1,747,883. 
William Seville, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom crank-shaft box-cap bearing. 1,754,- 
195. Ira D. Bridges, Sanford, N. C. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,747,995. 
Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson, S. C. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,747,996. 
Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism form. 1,747,997. 
Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,747,991. 
Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for 1,747,992. 


Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism form. 1,747,993. 
Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,747,994. 


Jesse W. Simpson, Anderson,S.C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom shedding-mechanism control. 1,754,- 
613. Randolph Crompton, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Looms, Filling carrier for filling-replenish- 
ing. 1,754,197. Clare H. Draper, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 
Clare H. Draper, 
Assigned Draper 
Mass. 


1,754,196. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Corp., Hopedale, 


Looms, Warp stop mechanism for. 1,755,- 
097. Carl D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. 
a to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
ass, 

MorTHs, 
against 
Lommel, 


to 


Process for protecting materials 
attack by. 1,748,675. Wilhelm 
Wiesdorf-on-the-Rhine ; Heinrich 
Munzel, Leverkusen-on-the-Rhine; and 
Winfrid Hentrich and Max Hardtmann, 
Wiesdorf-on-the-Rhine, Germany. As- 
signed to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
PICKER-STICK motion, Parallel. 1,748,029. 
Evariste E. Talbot, Fall River, Mass. 
Rayon, Device for manufacturing. 1,747,475. 
Hubert Kempf, Barmen, Germany. 
Rayon, Process of conditioning cellulosic 
fiber for the manufacture of. 1,754,437. 
George A. Richter, Berlin, N. H. Assigned 
to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
REELING machine. 1,747,895. 
Fulton, Des Plaines, Il. 
SEED cotton, Method for extracting hulls 
of cotton bolls from. 1,757,762. Samuel 
Williams, Elk City, Okla. 
SPINNING machine. 1,757,796. Hollan Garth, 
Andover, Joseph Longbottom and Frank 
3urns, Lawrence, and William Charles 
Just, Methuen, Mass. Assigned to Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 
STocKING-ankle-machine attachment. 1,757,- 


LeRoy M. 


167. Robert Breyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WarRPER. 1,757,409. Carl D. Brown, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp. 
Warp stop mechanism. 1,737,940. (Pos- 
sibly 1,757,940.) Harry A. Davis, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cor- 
dova, Ala., manufacturing sheetings, 
drills and flannels, beginning this week, 
will operate only every other week. 


Adams Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn., ts 


moving some of its machinery to its 
Shelton, (Conn.) branch plant. Even- 
tually, it is expected, the entire mill 
equipment may be merged at the Shel- 
ton plant. 


Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, Ga., 


have recently installed the Firth-Smith 
bunchless automatic cleaner to serve 
their spinning 


Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc. is to be 
formed by merging of the Louisville 
Cotton Mills Co. and Louisville Textiles 
Co. The companies have no real con- 
nection, other than officials of the one 
control the other. Philip S. Tuley is 
president of both companies. The cot- 
ton mills company produces textile 
varns for cloth manufacturers, while the 
textile company produces heavy woven 
fabrics, such as spreads, drapes, etc. In 
the refinancing plan, it is proposed to 
issue $400,000 of 7% convertible pre- 
ferred stock of $100 par value, and $21,- 
500 shares of common stock of no par 
value. 


Griswoldville (Mass.) Mfg. Co. has 
purchased a considerable number of 
slasher cylinders from one of the mills 
now in liquidation, removing the buckets 
from these cylinders and installing Hol- 
brook rotary syphons. 


*Acushnet Mfg. Co., 


New Bedford, 
Mass., 


now in process of liquidation, will 


make a cash payment of $30 per share 
to stockholders, June 2, the first dis- 
bursement to be made since it was de- 
cided last November to liquidate the 
affairs of the company. Further sub- 
stantial payments are expected subse- 


quent to the disposal of the stock on 
hand and the equipment. Sale of the 
machinery is in the hands of Marsh, 
Fallow & Co., and it is reported that the 
bulk of the equipment already has been 
disposed of, some going to the South, 
and a quantity of it being for export. 

*Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
In final liquidation, the buildings, includ- 
ing five large brick mill structures, sev 
eral smaller buildings, with 682,306 sq.ft. 
ot land, are to be sold at public auction 
at 12 noon, June 10, to the highest bid- 
det This sale will be followed by the 
sale of about ten acres of land on the 
Kast side of Acushnet River, Fairhaven. 
Both sales are subject to the taxes of 
1930. Fred W. Greene, Jr., will be the 


auctioneer 


New Hampshire Spinning Co., Pena 
cook, N. H., is said to be arr: inging for 
the early permanent closing of both of 
its local mills 

*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Super-Weave Rayon Co., which re- 
cently moved from Gloversville, N. Y., 
to Mobile, Ala., will be ready to start 
operation about June 15. Machinery has 
arrived at Mobile and assembling started 


in the plant. Articles of incorporation 
under the laws of Alabama are expected 
to be filed in the very near future ac- 
cording to M. C. Dennis and W. M. 
Gifford, both of New York, who are at 
present in Mobile supervising the as- 
sembling of the machinery and looking 


aiter other details. 


LaSalle Textile Corp., of High Point, 
N. C., has been granted a charter by the 
Secretary of State of North Carolina. 
The concern proposes to manufacture 
varns of cotton and silk. Its authorized 
capital stock is $100,000, with $300 paid 
in. Its incorporators are: R. E. Blair, 
Mrs. S. Blair and C. E. Earle, Jr., all of 
High Point. 


Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. C., are 
operating the greater part of their plant 


on a day and night schedule. 


Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co. recently 


placed an order with Borne Scrymser 
Co., New York, N. Y. for “Breton Min- 
erol” process equipment. 


Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., are 
now fully equipped with Smith bunch- 
less automatic cleaner. 


Belle Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C., 


is having its plant overhauled. The 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., of Char- 


lotte, has completed work on the steel 
rolls and has installed three fly-frames 
and pickers. The plant is a weaving 
mill, manufacturing ginghams, cheviots 
and suitings and has 11,000 spindles. 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has pur- 
chased high-speed cone winders from the 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
and warping equipment from Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


John Farnum Co., Conestoga Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, Pa., has completed re- 
organization and the concern will now 
be known as the Conestoga Cotton Mills 
Inc. CC. W. Carpenter who has been 
general manager of the mills for the last 
seven years will continue as vice-presi- 
dent, assistant treasurer and_ general 
manager under the reorganization. J. C. 
Ryan, superintendent of the old company 


for many years will continue as super- 
intendent. Frank K. Sener is the new 
treasurer and Amory, Browne & Co. will 


continue as selling agents. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills closed 
their plant on May 19 and will operate 
alternate weeks hereafter, as announced 
by J. F. Barnwell, treasurer. 


Pickens (S. C.) Mill is curtailing five 
hours each week, closing each Friday 
night until Monday morning. The Nor- 
ris Cotton Mill at Pickens 
County, is other week, 
and this schedule will be maintained 
throughout June and July, according to 
announcement. The McKissick Mills at 


Cateechee, 
operating every 
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Easley in Pickens County—the Alice 
and the Arial—are running day and 
night. 


Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C., offi- 
cials, including the president to super- 
intendents in the various plants, have 
taken a voluntary reduction of 25% in 
salary. The salaries of employes and 
clerks in the office will not be affected. 


Red River Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., recently placed in the hands of a 
receiver, will be sold at public auction 
at York, S. C., the county seat, June 2. 
The property to be sold includes 100 
acres of land, mill building and entire 


manufacturing plant, warehouses and 
other buildings; stock in process, mill 
supplies, stocks, bonds and all other 
assets. 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, which plan 
many changes at an early date, announce 
that these changes will consist prin- 
cipally of installation of such machines 
as are necessary to bring about a better 
balancing of. departments to increase 
production. Twenty-five new homes for 
the employes to replace an old group 
will be started right away and will be 
completed during the summer. Work on 
the new community house will begin in 
July and it is expected to be completed 
during October or November. 


Wool 


Hillsboro (N. H.) Woolen Mill Co., 
has filed corporate papers in New York, 
evidencing intention to operate in that 
State with capital of $225,000. 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has leased its mill property 
at Emerald and Wishart Sts., known 
as Rowland Mill No. 2, two-story and 
basement, 78 x 80 ft., to the American 
Tin & Terne Plate Co., Philadelphia, 
which will occupy for another line of 
production. 


Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co. expects to have the enlargement of 
its plant and installation of new ma- 
chinery completed about June 15. With 
the addition of new machinery, a wider 
range of color designs will be possible. 
The mill will also manufacture a 
assortment of bed blankets. 


Knit 


Douglas Hosiery Mills, Inc., Douglas- 
ville, Ga., 


wide 


are said to have preliminary 
plans under way for an expansion and 
improvement program, to provide for 


considerable increase in present capacity. 


Carmichael Hosiery Mills and Mc- 
Donough (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have in- 


stalled additional machinery and _ en- 
larged their floor space. Both plants 
are operating on full time. 


Montezuma (Ga.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
manutacturers of children’s cotton union 
suits, which have been closed down for 





three weeks, have resumed operations on 
full time, with all employes working. 


John Kiss Sons Textile Mills, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., recently formed with 
a capital of $100,000, will take over and 
succeed to the John Kiss Knitting Mills, 
808 Sip St. Incorporators of the new 
company include Max A. Sturm and 
Alvina Stevens, Union City. The com- 
pany will be represented by Alfred A. 
Franck, 147 Summit Ave., Union City, 
attorney. 


Progressive Knitting Works, 1714 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., have filed 
notice of change in company name to 
the Progressive Knitted Rayon Fabric 
Mills. 


Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, 
N. Y., have placed in effect a 10% re- 
duction in wages affecting several hun- 
dred employes. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills’ Plant 
No. 4 will close down indefinitely as soon 
as the raw stock now on hand is turned 
into yarn, according to information from 
the officials of the company. This will 
be some time about the middle of June, 
it is said. The knitting department has 
recently received a large order and will 
continue operation for a _ considerable 
period, but it is not certain that opera- 
tion can be kept up indefinitely 


Haw Hosiery Mills, Haw River, N. C., 
manufacturers of half hose, have resumed 
regular operations. 


Piqua (Ohio) Hosiery Co., has voted 
to sell the company and assets to B.V.D. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., in connection 
with a merger of several mills now under 
way by last noted company. The Piqua 
mill will continue to operate as a unit of 
the purchasing organization. 


Dunhill Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have leased space in the building 
at northeast corner of 16th St. and Indi- 
ana Ave., totaling about 5,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, and will operate a plant 
at that location. 


Busy Bee Hosiery Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa., has taken over the dyehouse of 
F. Y. Kitzmiller Hosiery Co., which 
will be operated in connection with the 
hosiery plant. 


S. S. Miller Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa. A petition demanding that S. S, 
Miller, former president of this concern, 
hosiery manufacturers, file an account 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


of the receivership to which he was ap- 
pointed Jan. 10, 1928, was presented to 
the U. S. District Court, Philadelphia, 
May 17, by American Yarn & Process: 
ing Co., Jas. E. Mitchell Co., and a 
bank. They ask that funds that have 
been in receiver's hands from liquida- 
tion be distributed immediately. 


*West Chester (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., have awarded contract for the new 
brick and steel mill, covering 15,000 
sq.ft. of floor space, to Jefferis Bros., ot 
West Chester. C. D. K. Prussing and 


other Reading hosiery men head the 
company. 
Infants’ Socks, Inc., Fond du _ Lac, 


Wis., have doubled machine equipment 
at their plant and expect to increase the 
working force to approximately 180 on 
Aug. 1. At present the mill is equipped 
with 70 knitting machines, 40 ribbing 
machines and 20 loopers. 


Penman’s Ltd., will close its plant at 
Almonte (Ont.) Can., at the end of May 
in order to effect a greater centralization 
of manufacturing facilities. All ma- 
chinery is being transferred to other 
plants and it is expected that most ot 
the 100 employes will be taken on in the 
remaining Penman Mills 


Suk 


Jewett Silk Corp. has leased the for- 
mer plant of the Michaels-Stern Co., in 
Glasgow St., Clyde, N. Y. New ma- 
chinery and equipment will be installed 
and it is planned to put the plant in 
production August 1, producing a high 
grade line of silk thread. Walter De 
Frain has been appointed’ general 
manager. 


A. H. Rogers Silk Mill, Fonda, N. Y., 
has been sold to G. E. Parker, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., who plans to use it for 
manufacture of automobile accessories. 
The Rogers concern is now operating 
in Gloversville. 


Pioneer Silk Co., Portland, Ore., has 
sold its mill property at Interstate & 
Ainsworth Avenues, to the H. C. Levitt 
Spray Paint Co., a corporation with 
headquarters at Alameda, Cal. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Tapestry Mills, 
Inc., have secured a permit for exten- 
sions and improvements in dye house on 
Howard St., near Allegheny Ave., for 
which general contract recently was let 
to the Robert E. Lamb Co., 843 North 
19th St., estimated to cost about $20,000. 


Rayon 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Ohio, has announced intentions of de- 
ferring the construction of proposed 
second unit at its mill at Covington, Va., 
until a later date, very likely until some 
time next year. 


Cleveland, 


*Viscose Co., Meadville, Pa., turned out 
its first production of acetate rayon last 
week. It began with a force of about 
500 persons and it is estimated that 
present buildings will make possible the 
employment of 1,800 persons. It re- 
quired more than 18 months to build and 
equip the plant. The acetate yarn of 
the company will be marketed under the 
name of Seraceta and it is estimated that 
the annual productive capacity will be 
5,000,000 Ib. of 75 denier. See picture 
below. 


Finishi 
Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery is _ in- 
stalling a number of Holbrook trap and 


syphon combinations for the drying 
cylinders. 


*Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has rejected bids recently received 
for a two-story dye house addition, 60x 
80 ft., on Wayne Ave., to cost about 
$30,000. No time has as yet been stated 
to ask new bids. John C. Van Vlandren, 
140 Market St., Paterson, is architect. 


*O. K. Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., has awarded a general contract to 
the Charles Cona Building Co., 383 
Haledon Ave., Haledon, N. J., without 
competition, for a one-story addition to 
dye house, 34x127 ft., on Reservoir Ave., 
to cost about $10,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. Joseph DeRose, 119 Ellison St., 
Paterson, is architect. 


North Carolina Finishing Co., Yadkin, 
N. C., recently installed a gas heating 
system, to facilitate the drying of, cloth 
after it has been put through the finish- 
ing processes. It is expected that the 
new equipment will speed up production 
of the finishing plant considerably. 


Textile Engraving Corp., Providence, 
R. I., recently organized with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local print works, will be rep- 
resented by J. Irving Waters, 70 Mer- 
rick St., Rumford, R. I., one of the in- 
corporators. Other incorporators in- 
clude John J. and Thomas F. Cooney, 
Providence. 





New acetate rayon plant of Viscose Co. at Meadville, Pa., which began production last week 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains 
request that the name be withheld.—EbITor. 


be) 


Three Faults in Thrown Silk 
for Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Technical Editor: 


We are manufacturers of thrown silk, which we 
supply to the full-fashioned knitting trade. The three 
criticisms we have most often put to us on our product 
are the following: 

1. Silk degums or strips in the carrier tubes. 
2. Silk fabric sticks to the needles. 
3. Knitted fabric is too stiff or starchy. 


Will you suggest overcoming each one of these com- 
plaints at the source, namely in our silk-throwing plant? 
Also tell us how the knitter can properly knit silk having 
any two or all of the three defects noted above? 

(7160) 


Your silk degumming or stripping in the carrier tubes 
is probably nothing more than the trouble commonly 
referred to as “split ends.”’ These are caused in the 
throwing in various ways. For example, when throwing 
a seven-thread, one end in the doubling may become 
broken or split, pass through the cleaner on the coning 
machines, and to the cone. Once this end passes to the 
cone and the cone is shipped out to the customer, it is 
bound to appear in the stocking. 

It would be well for the throwster who is experiencing 
this kind of trouble to take several cones and reel them, 
say, 2,000 yd. on a reel in the form of a large diamond 
or what 1s known as an open-cross diamond. He would 
then have his own defect before him, and it would give 
him an idea as to what his customers are getting. He 
could trace it back to discover whence it came. It would 
be well for him to number his cones according to the 
spindles on the coning machine from which they are 
taken. by so doing he can go back to the coning 
machine and examine the parts for any defects, such as 
cutting. He should watch the washboards on the cones 
very carefully in order to discover when they are cut. 
It is also well when replacing with new washboards to 
mark the dates on them, in order to see how much serv- 
ice is being obtained from them 


It running hosiery tram on the 5-B spinners, one 
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must see that the travelers are changed regularly and 
that the bobbins on the 5-B spinners are smooth and 
without nicks in the heads, as these will cause split ends. 
Care must also be taken to have the proper cleaners on 
the cones and to see that they are set properly. If they 
are set too wide, they will let waste pass through, and 
when this passes through the carrier it will strip back 
and give the same appearance as split ends. It is best 
to clean a four-thread on a No. 5; and a six-thread on 
a No. 7—always cleaning one number above the thread 
being coned. Some mills are setting their cleaning to 
break out all knots and are having the ends retied and 
the knots placed on the end of the cones. These knots 
can be greatly eliminated by tying the single thread in 
the doubling. 

Now let us consider your difficulties with fabric 
sticking to the needles and being stiff or starchy. The 
silk knitter needs a soft, uniform hosiery tram that 
rapidly absorbs water or an emulsion. The knots must 
be as small as possible, and it is customary to tie a flat 
or weaver’s knot so that it will pass through the knitting 
needles. If the silk is not soaked properly, it will stick 
to the needles and the knitted fiber will be too stiff and 
starchy. The proper formula for soaking is essential, 
if your thread is to be well lubricated and your knitted 
fabric soft. Even with the proper formula, care and 
time must be taken in soaking, preparing the bath, and 
placing the silk in the tubs, or the silk will not take up 
evenly. 

The method of taking a bundle of hosiery tram and 
pushing it into the tub containing the soaking solution 
will cause a very uneven absorption for the reason that 
the emulsion is constantly breaking up to a certain extent. 
In other words, the oil is separating out of the solution 
and going back to its original state, even though it stands 
but a minute. The top of the tub contains a greater 
percentage of oil than the bottom; and the first of the 
silk that is immersed absorbs the extra oil, thereby get- 
ting more than any other parts of the bale. 

The proper method is to prepare the solution in a 
separate tub, keeping it constantly agitated by hand or 
power. Pour in—or, better, spray in—one layer of solu- 
tion and then lay in one layer of silk. Follow with 
another layer of solution and another of silk, laying the 
second layer across. Continue until the whole bale is 
soaked. Care should be taken not to whizz the silk more 
than five to six minutes, as this will take out the oil and 
is likely to make the silk hard. Care must be taken to 
have the silk dry before winding. 


cos 
Duties of an Overseer 
of Cotton Carding 


Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly outline what you consider to be the 
duties of an overseer of cotton carding? (7200 ) 


An overseer of cotton carding is, of course, responsible 
for everything that is done in his department. He must 
therefore be a man who is experienced in all the details 
of the carding processes. His actual duties will neces- 
sarily vary according to the size of the mill; the variety 
of the work; and the number of operatives, fixers, and 
second hands. 

In general, however, the responsibilities and duties of 


the overseer are as follows: (1) He must operate his 





iepartment efficiently, keeping costs as low and produc- 
ion as high as possible; (2) he should make as little 
vaste as possible; (3) he should keep reports of cost, 
roduction, and waste for daily, weekly, monthly, quar- 
erly, and yearly comparison; (4) he should have proper 
leaning, oiling, overhauling, and inspection schedules; 
5) he shoud know the condition of each machine in his 
lepartment and which machines receive the most repair- 
ing; (6) he should have even-running stock delivered 
from each process; (7) he should have systematic sizing 
it least once a day of sliver and roving (except card 
sliver, where a few cards should be checked each day) ; 
(8) he should check or size picker laps on yard weigh- 
ings on a weekly or semi-weekly schedule; (9) the over- 
seer usually has the responsibility of employing and 
discharging his help—he must build up and maintain an 
efficient group of workers. 

While knowledge of technical details is necessary to 


an overseer, fully as important is his aptitude for a 
supervisory position. A good overseer is broadminded, 
efficient, progressive, and honest in his dealings with 


his superiors, his subordinates, and other overseers. In 
short, the overseer’s duties and responsibilities are 
limited only by the capacity of the individual, rather 
than by the size of the job. 


© 


Use of Regain Balance 
With New “Calculating” Tester 


Technical Editor: 

I was very much interested in the article on page 96 
in your May 10 issue describing the new Scott strength 
tester which corrects its own readings to a normal-regain 
basis. Some points are not perfectly clear to me. How 
is the regain balance used in connection with this tester, 
and are any calculations necessary for setting the ad- 
justable weight on the balance arm? (7202) 


It is our understanding that no calculations whatever 
are necessary in the use of this new tester. The regain 
balance holds a sample of the type of material to be 
tested. The weight of this sample is so chosen that 
under bone-dry conditions the pointer of the regain bal- 
ance would indicate 
zero on the scale. ‘The 
balance is stationed 
at any convenient 
point in the testing 
room, and the sam- 
ple takes on mois- 
ture in accordance 
with atmospheric 
conditions. The 
moisture ‘increases 
the weight of the 
sample, thus moving 
the pointer to a place 
on the scale indicat- 
ing the regain. As 
the weight of the 
sample subsequently 
decreases or in- 
creases, depending 
upon whether it dries 
out or takes on mois- 
ture under the chang- 





Regain balance used with new 
strength tester 


nent nig of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























ing atmospheric conditions, the pointer moves to a new 
position indicating the new regain. 

The balance arm of the testing machine is 
graduated in percentages of regain; and it is simply 
necessary to set the weight at a figure which corre- 
sponds to that on the regain balance in order to get a 
direct strength reading on a basis of normal regain. 
The scale on the machine may be made to conform to 
any formula for correcting tensile strength for regain. 


= 
Finishing Mohair Plushes 


Technical Editor: 
I shall greatly appreciate any information you can 


likewise 


give me on the various processes in the finishing of 
mohair plushes; 1.e., from the loom to the final finish. 
(7154) 


The finishing of mohair plushes starts with the scour- 
ing of the goods. As this operation is extremely im- 
portant in finishing all classes of mohair plush, close 
attention should be given it. Scour in the open width, 
if possible using open washer; employ a good olive-oil 
soap at 120° to 145° F.; use alkali very sparingly, if at 


all; unless the goods are very greasy, olive-oil soap is 
usually sufficient. After scouring and before drying it 


is a good policy to extract the goods and give one run 
on a wet brush. By so doing you obtain a better handle 
and help to set the pile. The goods are now ready for 
dyeing. After dyeing, extract, give the goods a run on 
a wire brush, and dry. Next crop the goods on a shear- 
ing machine, and then give two or three runs on a steam 
brush. If the plush is to be used for upholstery pur- 
poses, the goods should be run through a press or a light 
calendering machine. After pressing, give the goods a 
final run on the shearing machine. 


+ 
Dyeing Reworked Wool 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith samples of reworked wool 
which we dyed in the grease. After fulling the wool 
we find that the shade varies considerably. We feel that 
there must be some way of overcoming this difficulty, 
and wish to inquire if there is not some method of treat- 
ing shoddy before dyeing to make it fast to fulling. 
No. . is a sample of reworked wool previous to a dyeing ; 
No. 2, shoddy dyed; No. 3, shoddy after fulling. Is it 
practical to dye shoddy in the grease and have it fast 
to fulling? (7153) 


There are three reasons for the lighter shade of the 
fulled sample: First, the removal of the oil itself causes 
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the shade to become lighter ; secondly, the fulling c- 
moves all the original dye which is not fast color, as 
well as a lot of dirt and loose scales containing much 
of the original color; thirdly, the presence of oil in the 
wool prevents the dye from penetrating the fibers well 
and becoming properly fixed to withstand severe fulling. 

Before monochrome and after-chrome dyes became so 
popular, it was the custom to strip and set the color on 
rags and shoddy by a treatment at a boil for one hour 
with 3% to 5% of bichromate of potash and 5% of 
sulfuric acid. This treatment destroys all the original 
colors, grease, and foreign matter; and leaves the wool 
heavily mordanted with chrome, ready for dyeing with 
chrome-mordant colors. The great objection to this 
form of stripping is that the chromic acid is reduced 
at the expense of the wool itself; and the fiber acquires 
an unpleasant harshness, which nothing can remove. A 
simple treatment with soda ash at 120° F. will remove 
the grease and much of the loose color, and it is quite 
probable that the subsequent dyeings will be much faster, 
providing the proper dyes are used. 


e 
Delustered Acetate Rayon 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample of fiber with 
which we are having difficulty in dyeing. Will you 
kindly advise us what particular class of dyes we should 
use and what is the nature of this fiber. We do not seem 


to know whether it is rayon or cotton. (7164) 


This material is entirely a delustered acetate rayon, 
probably acetate “artificial wool” material. Its nature is 
shown by (1) its fusion with heat and emission of fumes 
like burning cotton when approached to a match flame, 
and (2) its ready solubility in cold acetone and in boil- 
ing acetic acid. ‘The filaments are relatively coarse and 
are pitted or coated with foreign matter. 

Since no information is available as to the uses of thts 
material or its fastness requirements, specific directions 
for dyeing it cannot be given. In general the procedure 
would follow that for dyeing acetate rayon (like Celanese, 
\cele, or Chacelon). This includes (1) scouring thor- 
oughly with soap solution made slightly alkaline with 
ammonia or soda ash; (2) rinsing in water; (3) dyeing 
with proper dyes selected according to fastness required, 
using certain basic colors or special acetate-rayon colors. 
like the SRA, Duranol, Celatene, or Ionamine dyestuffs. 
Whether or not this material will dye with direct colors 
was not determined. 

Sd 


Undesirable Stripe 
in Rayon Knit Fabrice 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find a piece of rayon (tricolette) in 
the white and a piece-dyed blue. You will also please 
note the stripe running through the material. When the 
cloth is dyed, this stripe shows up quite prominently in 
one part of the piece ina dark shade; and in the lower 
part of the piece, ina light shade. What is the cause of 
this defect? Can you suggest a remedy? (7159) 


It is very apparent from the dyed sample that the 
change comes exactly where a series of new bobbins or 
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cones were tied in on the knitting machine. Within a 
one-foot width of fabric, there are four knots, all prac- 
tically on the same.course. There can be no question 
but that this. defect is due to a difference in the color 
absorbed by the different ends of rayon. 

It is difficult to diagnose the cause of this trouble. 
It may be due to a difference in the rayons. This some- 
times comes with mixed lots, especially if of different 
ages. Another cause may be uneven oiling, causing dif- 
ferent reaction to the dye in different ends. 

It used to be considered that different tensions at 
various stages in preparation or in knitting caused this 
trouble. This idea has been largely discarded, now that 
the technique of handling rayon has been largely 


perfected. 


Specks in Crepe 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing three swatches of crepe, numbered 
respectively 1,2,and 3. Kindly advise us as to the cause 
of the specks in these samples. We are running into 
considerable difficulty because of these defects mn pastel 
shades. (7157) 


In the case of samples Nos. 2 and 3, it is our opinion 
that the specks are due to oil and grease which got on 
the spools before the silk was twisted into crepe. 
Usually dirt and grease which gets into crepe yarn after 
throwing will be removed by boiling out. If, however, 
the stock to be thrown is dirty when twisted, it is almost 
impossible to remove the grease. We attempted to elim- 
inate these specks with a softener and gasoline, but were 
unable to do so even with the thread removed from the 
fabric. After removing the twist from the thread, we 
easily dissolved the grease with gasoline. 

The specks on sample No. 1 are apparently rust stains. 
Examination of the silk before twisting should reveal 
both classes of stains. There are several operations in 
which grease, oil, or rust may get on the silk. The 
quilling frames should be checked to make certain that 
they are not throwing oil. You should also examine the 
shuttle boxes to see whether they are free from dirt, 
and be sure that the filling thread does not bind between 
the shuttles and boxes. Attention should likewise be paid 
to the throwing operation to avoid this trouble. 


® 


Emulsion for Jute 


Technical Editor: 

Wall you please give us information concerning the 
best emulsion used for moistening the ordinary run of 
jute? (7163) 


On account of the low intrinsic value of jute as com- 
pared with other textile fibers, it is not usual to employ 
any materials that will add greatly to the cost. Hence 
the most common emulsion is made by boiling up com- 
mon tallow soap and mineral oil with water. This will 
suit all concerned except the dyer, who will have diffi- 
culty in removing the mineral oil. If vou are doing your 
own dyeing and want to make matters easier for the 
dyer, add a liberal quantity of soluble oil and red oil; 
this will make it less troublesome to clean the goods. 
















Table-Model Single-Strand Tester 


OR determining the tensile strength of single strands 

of yarn Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I., has 
placed on the market a table-model testing machine. This 
apparatus is designed to increase the efficiency of the 
operator by eliminating the physical exertion necessary 
in operating the older types of machines. A high degree 
of accuracy is possible with the tester, and means of 
proving the accuracy are provided as part of the ap- 
paratus. Another feature of the tester is noiseless and 
safe operation. 

The tester is mounted through a heavily constructed 
oak table, in such a way as to permit control while the 
operator is seated. There is a drawer in the table for 
the convenient holding of calibrating weights and other 
accessories. 

The head of the machine is on the inclination-balance 
principle using a sector rather than a single lever or a 
full-wheel type of resistance. This is delicately poised on 
pivot-point bearings completely enclosed, and because of 
this protection insures long life. The machine is rigidly 
built and has a new and novel type of gear box; the 
clamp is carried on the top of a steel rack, and the three 
buttons are under the operator’s hand for control— 
stop, start, and reverse. Drive is through a 1/30 hp. 
motor and on the standard machine the pulling speed is 
12 in. per min., although this latter can be arranged on 
other speeds if specified. It is also possible to provide 
two or more speeds in the single machine. 

The clamps are of a cam-operated design, having flat 
grips. The upper clamp is counterbalanced and the head 
parts, being of aluminum, have considerably less inertia 
than the ordinary construction ; consequently, the machine 
is much more accurate on the lower readings. Pawls 
which hold the reading at the break are so arranged that 
there is a minimum of drop-back, yet they are instantly 
released. 

Standard machines are built in the double capacity of 





Apparatus for grading silk by means of photo-electric 

cell. 1, d.c. light; 2, collimator slit; 3, silk; 4, photo- 

electric cell; 5, amplifier unit; 6, milliameter; 7, re- 
corder; 8, A battery; 9, C battery; 10, B battery 


New Machinery ~ 


and Processes 
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Table model of 
single-strand 
tester 


Oto 2 and 0 to 10 lb. Change from one capacity to an- 
other is made by adding or removing a small auxiliary 
weight on the lever. Graduations on the 2-lb. scale are 
in 0.02 lb. and on the 10-lb. scale in 0.1 Ib. units. The 
zero point is not affected when the change is made. 

A new arrangement of pointer is incorporated in the 
design of this machine, so that the scale which is not in 
use is covered, and thus eliminates any chance of reading 
the scale that does not correspond to the capacity being 
used. The stretch indicator is arranged to be carried onlv 
to the point where the break occurs. New construction 
features are incorporated to leave this stretch indicator 
at the point of stretch at break. This automatically 
resets with the reverse of the machine. For example, 
the operator inserts a sample, pushes the button at the 
start of the test, stops the machine after the break occurs, 
takes the reading of stretch and elongation, pushes the 
button, and the machine resets itself instantly for the 
next test. 

Chromium plate and hard-baked enamel are used for 
the finish of the apparatus. There is plenty of room on 
the table top to hold specimens to be tested and for.a pad 
or record book for the operator’s use in setting down test 
results. The motor can be connected to any convenient 
lamp socket by a flexible cord. The amount of current 
necessary to operate the machine is less than that usually 
required for a small incandescent lamp. 


Grading Silk by Means of 
Electric Eye 


By Henry W. Schliske and George F. Ecker, 3d, 
With Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co. 


HE Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co., 95 Madison Ave.. 
New York, has always maintained a spirit of pro- 
gressive research in mill management and throwing prac- 
tices. The purpose of this brief article is to announce a 
new departure made by this company in the methods of 
testing and classifying raw silk. Elimination of the 
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Improved speed-range lock for Reading drive 


human element in the judging of panels is a very impor- 
tant step in putting the classification of raw silk on a 
scientific and foolproof basis. 

In describing this new method which has been worked 
out in our laboratories to measure and record the even- 
ness and imperfections of the raw silk fiber, one may say 
that the whole process is based on the use of light. It 
is necessary that the light employed be of uniform 
intensity. 

The necessary apparatus consists of (1) direct-current 
light, (2) collimator slit, (3) movable stage, (4) photo- 
electric cell, (5) amplifier unit, (6) amplifier tubes, and 
(7) milliammeter or suitable recording meter. This 
equipment, when arranged as shown in the accompanying 
diagram, is sufficient to measure and record accurately 
the evenness, cleanliness, knots, small and large slugs, 
and corkscrews. 

The collimator slit, which acts as a diaphragm, may be 
adjusted to permit the required amount of light to pass 
on to the photo-cell. This cell is a device which, when 
exposed to light impulses, passes an electric current by 
means of electron emissions from the cathode. The pass- 
ing current or impulses must necessarily be amplified. 

When the silk ends are exposed to the light beam, the 
impulses thrown on the cell vary directly with the 
variable evenness of the silk examined. The thin ends, 
permitting a greater flow of light, produce greater im- 
pulses; and the coarse ends, smaller impulses. The de- 
gree of fineness or variation in denier is directly related 
to the amount of impulse. 

The impulses leaving the photo-cell are carried through 
the amplifying unit to the milliammeter or recording in- 
strument. The recorder charts the impulses on paper, 
and the reading corresponds directly with the evenness 
of the examined silk. Work is now being conducted to 
measure accurately and obtain readings of the present- 
day accepted standards. 


Improved Speed-Range Lock 
. ) . o 
for Reading Drive 
\ SIMPLIFIED speed-range lock for the new Reading 
drive has been announced by Textile Machine 


Works, Reading, Pa. With the improved model, when 
it is desired to clean the commutator or to replace the 
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brushes, it is only necessary to take off the end cover 
and commutator cover without removing the device. 
Thus the speed-regulating mechanism is not disturbed. 
When the end cover is placed in position and locked, it 
is impossible to change the brush-shifting setting for 
high and low speeds. 

The setting of the studs regulates the travel of the 
brush-shifting lever,.and hence the speed of the motor. 
When the mechanism is in its central position, it is held 
there by force, as the spring keeps the brushes in the 
low-speed position under normal conditions. The brushes 
are kept in the high-speed position by means of a shifting 
lever stop and bracket. When it is desired to change 
from high to low speed it is only necessary to lift the 
hand lever until the stop becomes disengaged from the 
bracket. The spring then automatically forces the 
brushes to the low-speed position. 

Changes in the high- and low-speed limits of the motor 
are made by altering the setting of each regulating stud, 
so that the brush-shifting lever travel is increased or 
decreased. The left stud governs the low speed and the 
right stud the high speed. One turn of the regulating 
stud will change the speed of the machine approximately 
three to four courses per minute. When these studs are 
placed in the proper position for the desired speeds and 
the cover placed and locked in position, there can be no 
tampering with the speed-regulating mechanism. 


Master Switch 


NNOUNCEMENT of a master switch designed to 
regulate the control circuits of a magnetic-contac- 
tor controller is made by The Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., 2700 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Type NT 
master switch is intended for use on cranes, hoists, and 
other applications where full-speed control is desired. 
Smooth and easy operation is made possible by use 
of ball bearings, the short throw of the operating handle, 
absence of gears, and the fact that the contact fingers 
ride on an uninterrupted plane surface. An accurately 
machined, notched track, on which a roller-type center- 
ing device rides, permits the operator to feel the various 
speed points. Particular attention has been given to 
make the width of this master switch as small as pos- 
sible, so that when several of these master switches are 
mounted in a crane cage or operator’s pulpit, the oper- 
ator, without moving his position, can reach and operate 
them conveniently. Other outstanding features are the 





Master switch 
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traight-line lever operation and the fact that the switch 
in be mounted in the upright or the inverted position. 
The master switch is entirely inclosed by a heavy 
age steel cover, and is arranged for conduit connection. 
oth the contacts and contact fingers are of improved 
esign and are easily renewable. The switch is built 
) give a maximum of six points of speed control in 
each direction with overload reset at the “off” position. 
Master switches for four, five, or six points of speed 
ontrol are similar in construction, the only difference 
ing the location of the arm stops. Since these stops 
ire merely screwed into the main frame, they can be 
readily changed in the field to provide any one of these 
number of points of speed control, thereby reducing 
the spare-part problem. 


Moisture-Proof Wrappers for 
Rayon Knitting Cones 


: AN effort to deliver to knitters rayon yarn on cones 
in prime condition for knitting, the American Enka 
Corp. announces a new moisture-proof wrapper. This 
wrapper is claimed to maintain and stabilize both the 
moisture and oil content, so that when the yarn is un- 
wrapped at the knitting machine it is in a satisfactory 
condition for fabricating. The moisture content set as 
standard in spinning is maintained, regardless of air 
conditions or weather, until the wrapper is broken. The 
oil content is likewise claimed to be stabilized. The 
American Enka yarn thus offered is especially processed 
in winding to secure satisfactory knitting results. 

This new package is attractive because the wrapper is 
entirely transparent, is applied on the cones with pre- 
cision, and is fastened at the top and bottom by specially 
constructed attachments that are practically water- 
proof. American Enka yarn thus processed, wound, and 
packaged is being offered to the trade at a slightly higher 
price than unprotected cones. 


Sodium Silicate Used in Dyeing 
Weighted Silk 


SE of sodium silicate in the application of azo dye- 
stuffs to weighted silk is described in a_ bulletin 
issued recently by the Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila- 
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American National Screw Gage No. 701 






















Industrial 
vacuum 
cleaner 


The addition of a small amount of sodium 
silicate to the alkaline impregnating solution is said to 
prevent separation of the weighting material from the 
fiber and subsequent precipitation of the dyestuff com- 
ponent from the diazotized solution employed for pro- 


delphia, Pa. 


ducing the color on the fiber. As a result, the dyestuff 
is formed on the silk with no loosening of the weighting 
agents and without damage to the luster or handle of the 
material dyed. 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaner 


REUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, has recently placed on the market a 
new type industrial vacuum cleaner of the portable-tank 
type. It is designed specially for heavy-duty work in 
cleaning machinery, motors, overhead pipes, girders, 
walls, floors, office rugs, and other industrial applications. 
The Model 70, Tornado, employs an oversize 2/5-hp., 
G. E. universal motor, mounted on Norma precision ball 
bearings. The motor is mounted on a cast aluminum 
cover, which fits over a steel tank finished in aluminum. 
To take care of any cleaning requirement, a complete 
set of attachments is furnished. A special feature of 
the cleaner is the possibility of removing the motor from 
the cover to be used as a portable blower. Other features 
are its ample power and easy portability. 


American National Standard 
Screw Gage 


CREW threads may be determined according to the 

American National (and United States) screw-thread 
standards by means of the American National Standard 
Screw Gage No. 701, which Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., has recently announced. One side of 
the gage is graduated for the fine-thread series and the 
other side for the coarse-thread series. A 3-in. scale, 


graduated in eighths, is provided on one outer edge of one 
This allows the length of screws to be determined. 
To facilitate accurate measurements, slots are provided 
at either end of the scale which permit the heads of both 
round- and flat-headed screws to be set against a posi- 
tive stop. 


side. 
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No General Recovery Likely Before Fall 


Textile Industries Approaching Bottom 
of Depression, Says Dr. Haney 


LTHOUGH it will take some time 
to get results, we may now con- 
sider as one of the favorable busi- 

ness factors the evidence that business 
men are coming to realize the true condi- 
tion of affairs and are at last facing the 
facts. Certainly it is high time that we 
should cease to talk about the soundness 
of “fundamentals,” and should get down 
to the work of cleaning house. We note 
less optimistic bunk from Washington, 
less unwise effort to sustain prices 
where over-production exists, more cur- 
tailment of production where desirable, 
more dividends passed or reduced, and, 
in general, more rigid economy. These 
are indications that the necessary ad- 
justments are being made. 


FAVORABLE BUSINESS FACTORS 


There is some evidence, too, that low 
money rates are beginning to take effect. 
The investments of the banks have grad- 
ually increased. The bond market, 
though dull and irregular, shows a little 
greater strength. The decline in building 
activity was apparently checked in April. 
In that month, permits and contracts 
awarded (floor space) turned up a little 
more than usual for the season, and our 
charts show a halt in the declining trend. 
This may be the beginning of a side- 
wise movement which should mark the 
approach of stabilization at bottom 
levels. 

On the favorable side, it can also be 
said that railway car loadings, though 
low, are holding up better than earlier 
in the year, so that primary distribution 
is being sustained. 

In general, it is fairly obvious that 
the worst of the liquidation of over- 
strained credit has been passed through, 
as is indicated by the fact that money 
rates have fallen well below the yield 
on high-grade bonds, and that call 


SUMMARY 


Although there are some signs that 
business recession is being checked, 
no turn is definitely apparent, and 
general recovery is not to be ex- 
pected before fall. The unfavor- 
able factors still predominate. The 
textile industries are nearing the 
bottom of their depression. Mill 
stocks, however, do not yet show 
any strength, and are not likely to 
turn up in the near future. 


oF 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


money rates are lower than commercial 
paper rates. Such a condition usually 
shows that the bulk of the necessary 
liquidation in the stock market has been 
completed. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


We must, however, still note that 
there are a good many unsatisfactory 
conditions. There are still several cases 
in which stocks of commodities in pro- 
ducers’ hands are excessive. Commod- 
ity prices are still on the decline and 
it is notable that iron and steel prices 
have shown increasing weakness of late. 

Probably the efforts made this year 
to keep up production and to prevent 
unemployment have hindered the desir- 
able readjustment of supply to demand. 
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The textile manufacturers should be able 
to testify to the truth of this observation. 
In view of the existing condition of de- 
mand and prices, it is doubtful if in- 
creases in output are to be heralded as 
favorable developments. 


PURCHASING Power Low 


In fact, it can probably be said that 
the general reduction in the purchasing 
power of consumers continues to be one 
of the serious aspects of the situation. 
Factory payrolls appear to have declined 
again in April. Asa result of relatively 
low farm prices and small exports, the 
purchasing power of the farmers has 
fallen to the lowest level since 1921. 
Nor do foreign markets offer any relief 
at present. Total merchandise exports 
in April were the lowest, considering 
the season, since July, 1924. No one 
can properly appraise the business out- 
look without recognizing that this is a 
world-wide depression and is, therefore 
likely to be more prolonged than would 
otherwise be the case. 

We must add that the unfilled orders 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. decreased some- 
what more than usual for the season, 
and that the unfilled orders for standard 
cotton cloth have declined. In fact, the 
figures for April released by the Cotton 
Textile Merchants Association of New 
York are unfavorable, showing sales 
and shipments to be well below produc- 
tion and a further increase in stocks. 

KEY TO THE TURN IN TREND 

It does not seem possible at present 
to name any date at which a definite 
recovery in business activity can be ex- 
pected. It seems reasonably certain that 


such recovery will not occur before the 
fall months. A sustained advance in the 


average price of raw materials and a 
definite cessation of the declining trend 
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Nashua Mfg. Co. The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 





Amory, Browne & Co. 
Specialize in Developing Mills’ 


Own Brands and Trademarks 


Continuous and proftable production is the aim of every textile manu- 
facturer, and there is a growing realization that expert sales counsel is 
essential to profitable operation. We submit that our long and varied 
experience as pioneers in the development of mill brands will prove a 
valuable aid to such manufacturers. 


Continuous production depends upon a steady flow of goods into 
consumption. Branded fabrics, known to the trade and to the public to be 
of standard quality, are good assurance of continuous sales and profitable 
operation. ‘To successfully attain these two objects, skillful application 
of proved selling principles must be employed. 

Our complete sales organization, covering jobbing, retail, cutting and 
export markets, strives to build greater sales for the brands owned by the 
mills we serve. Our manufacturing, financial, planning and advertising 
departments concentrate on this idea. 

Besides building up permanent markets for existing brands, we 
originate and recommend new fabrics, suited to these mills, which can be 
developed to profitable volume under mill trademarks. 

Our organization works in harmony with mill executives, consulting 
frequently as to construction, layouts, naming, trade-marking and sales 
promotion. In several instances sales of a new fabric quickly have over- 
taken allotted manufacturing capacity. 


Browne « Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 


Nashua Mills Women’s Wear Division United Hosiery Mills Corp. 
Jackson Mills The Delgado Mills, Inc. Pitman Mfg. Co. 
Suffolk Mills The Quinebaug Co. Ideal Hosiery Mills 


Conestogo Mills The Wauregan Co. 
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Indian Head Mills of Alabama 








n factory employment are likely to be 
the indications of recovery. 


[eEXTILE DeEeprEssION NEAR BoTtToM 

That the textile industries are in a 
very depressed condition is clearly 
shown by the first chart. The estimated 
value of textile products (which allows 
both for volume and for prices) reached 
i new low level in March, and was cer- 
tainly the smallest since 1921. The 
same is true of wholesale dry-goods 
sales, although this item, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, showed an 
encouraging upturn in March. On the 
face of the returns, department-store 
sales look relatively good, our adjusted 
index rising in April. It is difficult, 
however, to make satisfactory allowance 
for the late Easter season, and the exist- 
ing low level of consumer purchasing 
power is not encouraging as to the near 
future of retail trade. (We note that 
newspaper advertising lineage is very 
low and continued to decline in April. ) 
No definite turn in the textile situation 
is yet indicated, but the data suggest 
that we are near to the bottom of the 
textile cycle and that, following poor 
and irregular textile business condi- 
tions in the summer months, recovery 
may be hoped for in the fall. 

No Turn 1N TEXTILE STOCKS 

The average price of cotton mill 
stocks continues to show weakness. 
Southern mill stocks have declined fur- 
ther, and New Bedford mill stocks have 
barely maintained a sidewise trend. A 
little gain in the margins of profit (or 
t reduction in any losses) made by the 
average cotton manufacturer, occurred 
in January and February, with some 
improvement in earnings. This condi- 
tion allowed cotton mill stocks to share 
feebly in the general stock market rally. 
It was only a “faint trace,” however, 
and the slight improvement in earnings 
had vanished by March. We find no 
indication that cotton mill stocks have 
definitely touched bottom, or that a sus- 
tained upturn is in sight. 

The common stocks of wool-manufac- 
turing companies participated in the 
general market rally during January and 
February, rising from 18.5 in December 
to 33 in February. In March and April 
such stocks held about steady around 
30.5, but declined again in May, and at 
this writing average about 25.5, 


The statistical basis for appraising 


Textile World Analyst 
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GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry 


Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation; 


1922- 1926 Average 
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seasonal variation and trend; 
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Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)—Weighted Composite 
of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal 


Variation and price levels (N.Y. 
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Fig.2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES 
—Net Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost 
of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the 
volume of production (New York University, Bureau of Business 


New 


Research). 


Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 25 


New 


Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). Southern Mill 


Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton 


Dickson & Co.). 


wool-mill earnings is available only 
through March. The figures show re- 
placement margins to have declined a 
little and the volume of business to have 
been reduced, so that estimated net earn- 
ings were at a very low level. While it 
appears that wool-mill stocks are well 
liquidated and are probably in the best 
position of any of the textile groups, 
there is no indication of any sustained 
strength in the near future. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets — Cotton 

textile markets remain draggy and 
suffer from buyer disinterest. Buyers 
are prone to point to weakness in the 
raw cotton market, and seem to dis- 
regard the factor of mill curtailment, 
which is now a definite thing. 
slight interest was shown in fine 
and certain wash but 


Some 
gx ods 


goods, ereat 


majority of stap'e gray fabrics are very 
slow. Price softness was evident in a 
few centers, although most sellers were 
trving to hold out against a great deal 
of bear pressure. 


Woot TextTite MARKETS 
Wool lacked sustained 


activity last week, but an encouraging 


goods sales 
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mill stocks (R. S. 
sign was the tendency toward price 
firmness among leading sellers. Over 
a week ago, American Woolen raised 
prices on several active numbers in 
both men’s and women’s fabrics. To an 


extent this has been followed by other 
mills, outstanding in particular branches. 
Suyers have been favorably disposed 
toward this action as it served to remove 
much of the uncertainty apparent for 
the last three months. Larger specifica- 
tions and sales of single knitting yarns 
give worsted yarn market improved 


tone 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Hosiery market improved slightly; 
there was a moderate spot call for men’s 
and women’s goods. Dull-luster hosiery 
for women moved lightly at the retail 
end: production increased. Demand 
for bathing-suits and other outerwear 
lines was strong. Rayon polo shirts 


and rayon berets were in spirited call, 
some mills falling behind in deliveries; 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


Pp tops at nearly ONE-HALF (14) the cost of silk. 


Many of our full-fashioned hosiery customers are now 
using with very good success, our high-grade COMBED SEA 
ISLAND MERCERIZED GASSED Yarn dyed in INDAN- 
THRENE colors for their picots and striping instead of expen- 
sive silk. 


This yarn is spun from the finest Sea Island cotton, making it 
very strong, smooth and with an exceptional high lustre. It is 
also being used with marked success in making of shadow 
clocks. We can supply this yarn in counts from 50/2 to 140/2. 


If you are making picot tops or shadow clocks, send for a 
sample cone today for a trial—we are sure you will be very 
pleased with the results. 





MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


**From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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$50 polos were favored. 
rket was spotty, with fair call for 
itweights; two-piece athletics were 
demand; heavyweights were back- 


rd. 


Underwear 


SILK 

Raw silk 

ures, and prices 

lrading on the 
d speculative, 

ence 


TEXTILE MARKETS 


again softened, especially 
weakened 3 to 6c. 
exchange was hesitant 
with little real con- 
shown by sellers. Manufac- 
turers bought lightly. Raw silk weak- 





ness brought sympathetic softening at 
the thrown yarn end, and prices shaded 
off ; thrown yarn activity was restricted 
to sampling of grenadine-crepe twist 
varns; market tone uncertain. Spun 
silk held firm, with good call for 60s 
2-ply for shantung manufacture; market 
tone confident and prospects for summer 
considered satisfactory. Broadsilk mills 
were clearing spring chiffons and pro- 


ducing fall samples; summer pastel 
chiffons and shantungs both enjoyed 


good demand. 


Cheap Money Helps Financing 


Pacific and Lorraine Move 
to Decrease Indebtedness 


Boston. 
OVEMENT in textile shares dur- 
Mi ing the week, whether of wool or 
cotton concerns, has been small, and 
prices were rather easy all along the 
line. Average price of 25 active New 
Bedford mill shares for the week was 
35.97 as compared with 36.18 in the 
previous week. A group of Fall River 
mill shares showed an average price of 
28.73 as compared with 29.89 during the 
previous week. 
The thinness of the market for sale 
of even the best textile shares is indi- 
cated by a slump of 212 points to 503 


on a sale of 20 shares of Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. common. Quite recently the 
dividend was cut from $12 to $6 


annually. Conversely, on strength of 
merger proposal a purchase of 25 shares 
of York Mfg. lifted the price to 14, a 
gain of 64 points. At the Boston Stock 
auctions 18 different mill stocks were 
sold totalling 537 shares. American 
Woolen preferred firmed up in the big 
exchange during the week returning 
to 38. 


Paciric Mitts Retires Notes 


Directors of Pacific Mills have voted 
to call the remaining outstanding 54% 
notes of 1931 on Aug. 1 at 1004. Of an 
original issue of $17,500,000 issued 
Feb. 1, 1926, approximately $12,500,000 
have already been retired. After paying 
off $1,500,000 in 1927 and $2,500,000 in 
1928 Pacific Mills last year slashed 
$6,000,000 from its note indebtedness 
and then bought in $2,000,000 additional 
in the first two months of this year. 
Chat left the approximate $5,000,000 
which are now being called and which 
will involve recourse to the banks for 
less than $3,000,000 on presumably 
about a 4% basis. The program of note 
reduction has mainly been made possible 
through the steady reduction in inven- 
tories in spite of increased sales. Be- 
tween Dec. 31, 1926 and Dec. 31, 1929, 
the company cut its inventories from 
$15,760,000 to $10,876,000, while sales 
were advancing from $44,766,000 to 
$47,603,000. Inventory turnover con- 
sequently improved from 2.84 to 4.37. 


The elimination of the publicly-owned 
notes will bring Pacific’s interest 
charges under en money market 
conditions well under $200,000 per year 
as against the following charges, includ- 
ing amortization of discount, of late 
years: 1929, $447,176; 1928, $702,253; 
1927, $943,622; 1926, $1,113,596. 


LORRAINE TO REDUCE PREFERRED 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
is offering to purchase half of the out- 
standing issue of 6% preferred stock of 
the company at $100 per share. The 
proposed redemption of preferred stock 
is not in view of any contemplated new 
capitalization, but to provide a more 
profitable medium for investment of the 
company’s available funds, in view of 
the low interest rates now prevailing in 
other classes of investments. The stock 
purchased will be held in the company’s 
treasury and may be re-issued or 


re- 
tired at some later date. 
York Mrc. IN MERGER? 
New England Industries, Inc., formed 


in June, 1929, for the purpose of financ- 
ing small New England corporations, is 
reported to be negotiating with interests 
associated with the York Mfg. Co., 
Saco, Me., with a view to acquiring 
control of the company’s cotton mill. 
New England Industries, which, it is 
said, is now controlled by the New Eng- 
land Public Service Co., an Insull prop- 
erty, already controls four cotton mill 
properties in Lewiston and Augusta: 
the Androscoggin Mills, Bates Mfg. 
Co. and Hill Mfg. Co. of Lewiston and 
the Edwards Mfg. Co. of Augusta. 


ACUSHNET LIQUIDATING DIVIDEND 


Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
will pay the first installment of the 
liquidating dividend on June 1, when 
$30 per share will be distributed. As 
the corporation has 16,000 shares, the 
amount to be disbursed will be $480,000. 


The balance sheet as of Sept. 29, 1929, 
showed a_ surplus of quick assets 
amounting to $899,875, so that in the 


event that the plant has held its own 


since that time the sum of approxi- 
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mately $400,000 remains for distribution. 


KENDALL Co. BALANCE SHEET 
For the first 12 weeks of 1930 the 
Kendall Co. reports net profit of 


‘1 
$53,380. The balance sheet of March 21 
shows current assets of $8,954,580 and 
current liabilities of $3,426,358, leaving 
working capital of $5,528,222. After 
providing for dividends on preferred 
stocks of subsidiaries in the hands of the 
public, the net profit for the 12 weeks 
period amounted to $33,074 against divi- 
dend requirements for Kendall Co. 
series A preferred stock outstanding of 
$53,963. After dividends, therefore. 
there was a deficit for the period of 
$20,889. 


CANADIAN Cotton Omits CoMMON 
DIVIDEND 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Montreal. 
Quebec, reports for the year ended 
March 31, 1930, operating profits of 
19,004, as against $255,946 in the 
pre Interest on investments 


oR: 


vious year. 
was $135,570, giving a total income of 
$211,144, against $398,755 the previous 
year. After deducting bond interest, 
bad debt reserve, etc., the balance ap- 
plicable to dividends is $57,714, and the 
payment of preferred dividends of 
$219,690 results in a reduction of sur- 
plus of $161,976. Three quarterly divi- 
dends have taken another $162,930 from 
surplus, which with the deficit of last 
year makes a total reduction of profit 
and loss balance in the two years of 
$520,926. Further common dividends 
are suspended until the outlook im- 
proves. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
17 Associated Textile, com.. ... 35-36}..... 
29 Naumkeag..... 100 

raf ere 100 _ 102} - — 6} 

123 Tremont & Suffolk...... 100 63 + 33 
is oS eer 100 §670 —Ik 
15 Berkshire, me. 100 64%-65 + 1} 
44 Cabot.. 100 98 + 3 
De I ans Cac n ea aleeians 100 3} + 

7 Boston, pl... «2652600 100 Ric) eeu 
50 Lancaster, pfd.......... 100 73 — 1} 
WEI cka hice sacowws . 5} — 6} 
65 Arlington... 100 23} + 
10 Androscoggin ‘ .. 100 714 + } 
20 Merrimack Mfg. com.... 100 503 21% 
15 Harmony, pfd....... 100 25} 29} 
Si as osx os 100 14 + 6} 
20 Pilgrim...... = nk 75 — 4 
50 Indian Orchard......... ... 20 — ¢ 

537 Total 

FURTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A_ decline of 


$1.20 per share was recorded in the 
average bid price of 25 common stocks 
of southern mills for the week ending 
May 17, according to figures released 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. The average 
bid price for each share stood at 77.72 
at the close of the week, as compared 
with 78.92 for the previous week. 
Trading in both common and preferred 
issues was light throughout the week 
with the demand centered largely 
around the better class or dividend pay- 
ing preferred issues. 
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your own 
ticket” 


Cannon’ blanket = yarn 
contracts are highly pop- 
ular with mill men. 
These permit you to 
draw on a varied scale 
of numbers just as your 
current needs dictate. 
In other words, on yarn 
bought today, you can 
specify actual numbers 
60 to 90 days hence. 


Such service is decidedly 
useful in these days of 
varied yarn needs. Take 
advantage ! 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 
Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 


for the Southern States 
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Spot Cotton Yarns Improve 


Larger Shipments 
From Dealers’ Stocks 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HERE has been improvement in 
movement of stock yarns; spinners 
report receipt of larger specincations on 
contracts, both favorable changes. Two 
weeks ago specifications were poor, and 
there were no signs that conditions 
would soon change. This week and last 
more yarns have been moved, and there 
has been a conservative betterment in 
sales of spot shipment knitting counts. 
Both medium and light-weight counts 
have been taken, but sales were made at 
the lowest prices, 10s carded cones being 
moved under the quoted range of 
to 26c. for 10s ordinary quality yarn. 
Delivery was wanted quickly, and bulk 
ot merchandise was for shipment from 
local stocks. Higher-grade carded is 
quoted at 36c. for 30s, but spinners state 
that it is impossible to sell at 36c. 
Specifications on knitting-yarn con 
tracts placed last February have im- 
proved slightly, but not with all spin- 
ners; many report approximately halt 
of yarn that should have been shipped 
since that time is undelivered, being 
stored either in the South or in dealers’ 
warehouses here. Improvement in the 
state of these contracts this week is en- 


couraging to spinners, especially of 
extra-quality yarns for the up-State 


underwear trade. 
LARGE WEAVING SALE 


The largest sale of carded weaving 
counts this week called for 30s-2; 1,000 
warps of this count were taken by a 
local drapery manufacturer at 33c., 
which is at least a cent under the level 
named by most spinners. After this 
order was placed, several other sellers 
agreed to meet this price for such quan- 
tity and one was willing to better it 
slightly; this indicates the need for 
business among spinners of such yarn 
and the fact that the quotation level 


named at present can be considered 
practically nominal. 

The same condition is apparent in 
20s-2. This count is sold at 28c. for 


ordinary quality, while the same count 
in best grades of weaving warps is 
held at 32c. The 28c. level is a dis- 
tress price, and the bulk of spinners are 
holding at 29c. or higher for ordinary 
yarn, 
WEAVERS CURTAIL SCHEDULES 

Weavers are operating on greatly cur- 
tailed schedules and confining purchases 
to small amounts, with quick deliveries 
specified in majority of instances. To 
meet such a condition, spinners are cur- 
tailing to a larger degree than in former 
dull periods, and the result is that stocks 
of yarns are accumulating at a slower 
rate than selling conditions would in- 


dicate. Dealers state that their supplies 
are not appreciably larger than a 
month ago. 


SPINNERS LESSEN PRODUCTION 


A number of spinners are closed at 
present; others are running three days 
a week, while several are running more 
than this and the same number of nights 
weil. Margins of profit for carded 
spinners are small. Few care to make 
commitments far ahead but instead take 
a small volume of orders at present dis- 
tress prices and then refuse additional 
business until the present orders have 
been completed. At that time they take 
other quick delivery business on which 
to run. 

Combed yarns have been dull, but 
prices have been holding better in these 
qualities than in carded. Representative 
combed spinners are holding yarn prices 
in proportion with cotton, and although 
there is price-cutting among a few, the 
combed section of the market is holding 
re.atively more firm than carded. Sin- 
gle combed knitting counts have been 
quoted at 39c. this week, with small 
sales at this level and slightly under. 

Two-ply combed for mercerizing is 
quiet. Mercerizers booked a large vol- 
ume of business a month ago just pre- 
vious to advancing their prices, but to 
date they have failed to receive specifi- 
cations on these orders. They are run- 
ning part time in most instances, and 
for this reason they are not interested in 
making new gray-yarn commitments. 
There is a range between high and low 
combed quotations, one spinner quoting 
50s-2 warp twist this week at 52c. while 
another quoted the same count and qual- 
ity four cents higher. 


as 


New York—Some dealers profess 
to see an improvement in carded yarn 
trading, while others cannot see any 
change. The spotty character of the 
market is evidenced by the different 
stories heard. In instances, dealers 
have quoted a price to one customer 
only to be told that they were a cent 
too high. Again, the same price has 
secured an order, and been considered 
a bargain in a different quarter. 

Inquiry seems to be a bit more 
plentiful, although there are some 
weird figures masquerading under the 
name of bids. Most houses say that 
they are losing, or passing up, from 
60 to 75% of the bids. The business 
all gets placed in the end, but sellers 
are at a loss to explain who takes it 
at the prices offered. It is believed 
that much of it is taken by spinners 
directly, many of whom are keenly in 
need of business. 
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No one trade is outstanding in ac- 


tivity, although the insulators have 
shown additional interest in the last 
few days. Several consuming branches 
appear to have garnered additional 


business lately, and this is considered 
the main reason for the inquiry which 
has been apparent. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Local yarn 
prices have changed little during the 
last few weeks, according to a leading 
Chattanooga broker. <A study of the 
prices quoted on carded cones for the 
week beginning May 19 showed a re- 
duction of about lc. a pound, compared 


to the quotations several weeks ago. 
[The same broker is quoting some 


counts of two-ply mercerized yarn at 
slightly higher prices, while other 
counts reduced. Combed singies 
are lower than they were a month or 
6 weeks ago. 

Quotations on cotton yarns 
follows: Carded cones—10s, 27c. to 
28c.; 20s, 294c. to 30c. Two-ply mer- 
cerized—20s, 59c.; 60s, 80c.; 80s, $1.07. 
Combed singles—1&8s, 39c. to 41c.; 70s, 
75c. to 75c. 

There is little demand for any of the 
yarns, it is said, and there have been 
only slight signs of improvement in 
conditions in this section. 


are 


are as 


Boston.—The cotton-yarn market is 
unimproved for the week, dealers re- 
porting business at a very low ebb. 
There has been less business for the 
month as compared with April, nor are 
there any signs of immediate change for 
the better. Judged by increased con- 
sumption of cotton in April, there has 
been no such curtailment in production 
as was anticipated, and stocks some- 
where must be quite substantial. De- 
liveries by spinners on contract have 
heen held up considerably by slow ar- 
rival of specifications; one explanation 
of this fact is that consumers holding 
such contracts have been buying yarns 
here and there well under their contract 
prices, allowing spinners the privilege 
of holding the bag. 

Prices on the lower count yarns up to 
20s continue in the buyer’s favor, but 
the finer counts and combed yarns are 
relatively stable. The general price po 
sition is more nominal than real, and 
sales consummated generally represent 
a compromise between buyer and seller 
unrelated to any market line of values. 


CONSUMER Stocks Low 


Long continuance of hand-to-mouth 
buying has resulted in consumer stocks 
falling to a low point. In this there ts 


potential encouragement, but no great 
relief is likely to be met until movement 
of manufactured goods becomes larger 
Buyers nevertheless continue to sound 
out the market, prepared, apparently, to 
place orders when the time seems ripe. 
Any real turn for the better might easily 
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assure you 
excellent results 
with perfect safety 


ARCTIC OLIVE OIL SOAP 
(Bar, Bulk, Chips, or Powder) 


This item is produced from 1004 Olive Oil foots to yield 
a mild, neutral, creamy lather, and is also free rinsing soap 
because of its low titre. It can be used in any operation 
where neutral soap is required. Arctic Olive Oil Soap is 
especially valuable in washing silks, woolens, rayons and 
bric of a similar nature. : 


PFEXOLIVE 
(Bar, Bulk, Chips or Powder) 

identical to Arctic Olive Oil Soap, except that 

it contains a small percentage of Coconut Oil, the Coconut 

Oil being added to produce additional lathering qualities. 


TEXOLIVE KWIKSOLV 


name TEXOLIVE 
yroduct is without a peer and a most 
vdered Olive Oil Soap. Itssolubility and 
surprise you. This contains 95¢ real soap.) 






This is 


















In spongy form under the 
KWIKSOLYV. (This 1 
unique form of po 
direct action will 





HE protection of expensive materials 


requires that you use a soap which is not 
only the purest and best—but which also 
will not vary in quality. 
These three great Olive Oil Soaps offered 
Co. 


by the Colgate- Palmolive- Peet assure 


These 3 great 
olive oil soaps 
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you of excellent results with perfect 
safety. It is proved by their unusual 
usage and acceptance that they are of un- 
varying high quality —the purest and the 


best olive oil soaps you can buy. 


We invite you to test these products. 
Write for a trial run. Or ask for our rep- 


resentative to call. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CoO. 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
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result in a scramble for desirable yarns. 

In some quarters it is said that stocks 
of unsold carded yarns intended for 
clearance through usual market channels 
are less this spring than in former sim- 


ilar periods. Daily consumption of cot- 


ton for the first four months of the year 
averaged 20,756 bales, as compared with 
24,866 bales for the similar period of 
1929. This may be considered some sup- 
port to the view of relatively smaller 
yarn stocks in first hands. 


Turn in Worsted Yarns Here? 


Bathing-Suit Yarns Are Now 


Selling For Next Season 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MPROVEMENT in the worsted yarn 
situation is at hand, signs of this 
being more definite than at any time 
within the last two months. Spinners 
are receiving larger specifications on 
old contracts both weaving and knitting 


and in addition have sold substantial 
quantities of single knitting yarns 


which will be used in the manufacture 
of bathing-suits for the 1931 season. 

Men’s wear mixture spinners state 
that while they have not sold large 
contracts this week specifications on 
old orders have been coming in much 
better, men’s wear mills having booked 
new business, and, with this condition 
apparent, it will not be long before new 
yarn contracts will be necessary. Prices 
of weaving yarns, while soft, are hold- 
ing slightly more firmly than heretofore 
and trade believes worst of price-cutting 
has been seen. 


PRICE AND QUALITY 


Manufacturers have finally come to 
realize that lowest prices for mixes do 
not necessarily mean that their final 
costs will be lower. There is a price 
range for the better mixtures and 
French spinners in this group state they 
will not sell at the $1.70 level while 
others, including manufacturers, assert 
they are able to buy freely at this fig- 
ure and lower. An examination of the 
yarns delivered usually shows that the 
cheaper priced product is also lower 
in quality and probably in grade. 

LARGE BATHING-SUIT PURCHASES 

Bathing-suit manufacturers are buy- 
ing yarns for next year’s goods and a 
sale of 600,000 Ib., one of the largest 
sales yarn contracts placed in many 
years, was reported this week, having 
been closed several weeks ago but just 
reported in the trade. It was taken by 
a local manufacturer of sweaters and 
bathing-suits and specified single counts 
of which a large portion was for early 
use by the purchaser. 

Other spinners state that sales for 
fall delivery have increased to an im- 
portant degree during the last two 
weeks which indicates to them a number 
of manufacturers are taking advantage 
of present low prices to contract for 
yarns which will go into fall and winter 
merchandise. There have been rumors 
this week that outerwear yarn spinners 
were planning to advance prices within 


a few days and this has greatly stimu- 
lated sales. 


OUTERWEAR YARNS IMPROVE 


Outerwear counts sold by English 
spinners have been quoted on old basis 
of $1.10 for 2-20s, 50s, but several are 
willing to sell lower. Spinners selling 
at lowest range are willing to sell this 
count 5c. below the old basis. Higher- 
priced spinners claim the yarn is off 
in color and quality and not worth more 
in proportion, while the lower-priced 
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sellers claim their yarn is just as good 


as any. The manufacturer to date has 
been buying more freely from the 


lower-priced sellers, 

Prospects are bright for the outer- 
wear section and it is probable a buying 
spurt of fair proportions will get under 
way in a short time. Prices probably 
will go higher and the first advance 
will stimulate sales to an important 
degree, many knitters being in need of 
yarns, but afraid to cover until they are 
certain the long decline is over. When 
the advance comes business for a time 
will be brisk. 

Warm weather has helped the sales 
yarn market to an important degree, 
causing knitters to specify on contracts 
that spinners did not anticipate making 


shipments on for several weeks and 
bringing nearer the time when new 
varn contracts will be placed. Yarn 


prices are easy and reductions of 5c. 
and more are heard when a _ large 
inquiry is made, but normally spinners 
ere naming prices unchanged from last 
week. 


Keen Acetate Competition 


Price Instability Checks 
Pick-up of Rayon Market 


NCERTAINTY in the rayon yarn 

market was heightened this week 
by further reports of price instability at 
the acetate end. The entry of several 
producers of yarns by other processes, 
into the acetate field has increased out- 
put to a point where keen competition 
exists. This competition is becoming 
more pronounced each week, and there 
are prospects that a real price war may 
develop. At present, the difficulty seems 
to hinge upon the practice of sub rosa 
price-cutting and the offering of special 
concessions to various branches of the 
consuming industries. 

Producers this week said that acetate 
yarn prices were ‘a hopeless muddle,” 
and that they were confronted with the 
problem of meeting prices which varied 
almost continually. These producers re- 
gard the situation as unfortunate both 
from the point of view of the buyer and 
the seller. Manufacturers using acetate 
yarn buy hesitantly, it is pointed out, 
because they are facing the competition 


of manufacturers who buy at lower 
prices than themselves. 
INSTABILITY HINDERS GROWTH 


The situation offers a discouraging 
contrast to the optimistic views uttered 
by leading producers last year, regard- 
ing the market prospects for acetate. At 
that time, confidence was expressed that 
prices would hold steady and that the 
development cf new markets would 
serve to assimilate the increased output 
of this yarn. There is no question that 
acetate has had a wider consumer ac- 
ceptance during the year, and its pros- 
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pects for further diversification in tex- 
tile manufacture are considered ex- 
cellent. 

The present price instability, how- 
ever, offers a serious deterrent to 
growth, and producers, while insisting 
that they themselves were helpless in 
the matter, agreed that little real 
progress could be made until current 
price-cutting practices were eliminated. 


MARKET STEADY OTHERWISE 


The market is steady, in other re- 
spects, and trading is moderate. Weav- 
ers are buying small quantities of finer 
sizes, all for spot delivery; there is also 
a demand for 125s and 150s. The 150s 
have moved more actively than last 
week, due to increased buying by knit- 
ters of underwear. These manu- 
facturers held off buying during recent 
months following a let-down in rayon 
underwear sales; this market has im- 
proved slightly, knitters reported, and 
they were ordering for immediate use. 
All orders were light. 


STABILIZATION INCREASES DEMAND 


One feature of the recent stabilization 
of inferior yarn at 80c. has been in- 
creased demand which some believe will 
result in clearing existing stocks. This 
call comes mostly from weavers and has 
a trading-down effect on certain broad- 
goods lines. Rayon producers, while re- 
gretting the increased output of inferior 
fabrics, are not worrying very much 
about the development. 

The 80c. price makes it unprofitable 
for producers to follow their previous 
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R«H built the BRIDGE 


that took Peroxide Bleaching 
to the KIER 


BEFORE: NOW: 
13 operations ; 3 operations ; 
24 hours; 8 hours; 
Damage, Seconds; Perfect results. 
Unevenness. 






It comes 
out 
perfectly 
bleached 


The grey 
cotton 

is run 
into the 






Any pump-and-heater Kier can be adapted, with little 
expense, for the R & H system of Peroxide bleaching, which 


equalizes cost of old and new methods. Ask us! 


ee 
ROESSLER GHASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD// 
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ractice of selling standard yarn as in- 
erior, and the quantity of true inferior 
varn is limited. Therefore, they argue, 
he present pressure on below-standard 
1umbers will not last long enough or 


issume great enough proportions to 
lave any adverse effect on the move- 
ment of standard stocks. 


Grenadine Yarn 
Actively Sampled 


HROWN silk is quiet, the only 

interest manifest by consuming in- 
dustries being at the grenadine-crepe 
twist end. Hosiery knitters are 
sampling activity, but little real busi- 
ness has been placed, even here. Trams 
are dull, with fair stocks on hand. 
Broadsilk weavers did sporadic buy- 
ing, all light and for spot shipment; 
this business was concentrated among 
several large throwsters. 

Numerous mills complained that the 
week was “dead,” so far as call for 
broadsilk yarns is concerned. The tone 
of the thrown yarn market was un- 
certain. 

Whatever strength might perhaps 
have developed from the new interest 
in grenadine-crepe twist for manu- 
facture of the new dull-luster hosiery, 
was offset by a weakness, due to the 
prevailing low prices of raw silk. 
lhrown yarn production was generally 
light, though output of twisted yarn 


samples for the hosiery trade con- 
tributed some activity. 
Interest in grenadine-crepe yarns 


centered on the 3-thread triple extra 
36/32, selling at $8.75, with a lesser 
call for 4-thread 86-88% 36/32, selling 


ad 
it $7.50. 


Spun Silk Call for 
Shantungs Continues 


EMAND for 60 two-ply yarn 

for the manufacture of shantung 
broadgoods continues the main activity 
in the spun silk market. Weavers are 
much encouraged by the spirited call 
for shantungs from both cutters and 
retailers, and they are manufacturing 
shantungs at considerable pressure, 
necessitating a steady continuous supply 
of yarns. The summer prospects for 
this fabric are a debatable point, and 
the weavers are adverse to producing 
for stock; yarn orders are limited to 
immediate needs, but in the field of 
spot business there is a steady turn- 
over, 

“Sports Silk Week” has had a 
favorable reaction on yarn sales, spin- 
ners report, and they look for further 
improvement later, when reorders begin. 
Spinners are in a firm position; they 
have enjoyed a good spring, all things 
considered, and summer prospects are 
satisfactory. Production is moderate; 
there is no big surplus of spun yarn on 
hand. 


® Better Tone in 
Rayon Waste Market 


AYON waste dealers are somewhat 

more confident this week, thanks to 
increased inquiries from garnetters, and 
the trade is hopeful of an improved 
demand toward the end of the month. 
Current buying is spotty, and all orders 
are small; “10,000 lb. is a big order as 
things go now,” one dealer commented. 


Bleached thread waste foufd some 
takers, and prices strengthened; one 
firm was selling bleached thread at 


12c., one cent above the market. 

There are indications that price- 
cutting is on the decline, and that most 
of the present under-selling is confined 
to small firms which are pressed for 
cash. The larger companies claim 
they are holding prices “ at reasonable 
levels,” though they admitted selling 
below list; they said they were turning 
down some orders because the orders 
were “too much of the bargain variety.” 

The automobile industry continues 
to register a slow pick-up, which has 
stimulated call for waste for plush 
manufacture. There is a scarcity of 
colored thread, and prices on this line 
have strengthened slightly. 


Cotton Waste Call 
Stull Unimproved 


Boston. 

HE cotton waste market is not en- 

countering any greatly increased in- 
terest in its spinnable materials which 
are moving in moderate quantities at 
fair to firm prices. As long as cotton 
manufacturers continue to buy so very 
sparingly of cotton, owing to the ex- 
treme uncertainty regarding its value, 
just so long will the waste trade also be 
involved in the unsatisfactory and slug- 
gish policy of purchasing. 

Since the February-March slump in 
cotton, waste prices have been on a ris- 
ing scale in sympathy with the advance 
in the raw material. Yet it is open to 
questicn whether, on the whole, prices 
on wastes are as firm and as acceptable 
to sellers as they were at the beginning 
of the year before cotton broke all ex- 
pectations by declining below 15c. The 
waste market has been in process of ad- 
justing itself for the year to date, first to 
low cotton and then to high cotton and 
now with a weather cotton market to 
be faced. 

Buyers are acting cautiously and in 
the main taking only restricted quanti- 
ties for immediate use. Although cot- 
ton is selling on a firm basis of 164c. or 
better, some statistical authorities have 
come out recently with the prediction 
that 154c. is about the right price and 
that this level is likely to be seen in the 
near future. In other quarters it is said 


that there has been only a slight de- 
crease in the acreage planted and that a 
tolerably large crop seems inevitable. 
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There is some littke movement going on 
in peeler comber at 13 to 13$c., in 
Egyptian at 1l}c. and in Sak. at 12c. 
In strips the best peeler is quoted from 
114 to l2c. The thread section of the 
market is firmer on the prospect of a 
decreasing output owing to the policy 
of curtailment favored by cotton manu- 
facturers North and South. 

Cotton waste production and con- 
sumption in New England are both at a 
low end compared with southern ac- 
tivity. Mills in New England, as a 
whole, have not operated on a full-day 
capacity basis for a long time. Massa- 
chusetts mills in point of hours of op- 
eration are at disadvantage. Con- 
necticut has a 55-hour week; Maine, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 54 
hours, while Massachusetts is limited to 
48 hours. 


¢ Alpaca Top Imports 
a Market Feature 


: Boston. 

LARGE import of 117 bags of 

alpaca tops was a notable item on 
the import list during the week. The 
alpaca pile fabrics in overcoatings are 
going well and are being well ad- 
vertised, and this large consignment of 
alpaca tops has apparently been rushed 
in to get under the new tariff. Imports 
of fleece alpaca are also increasing, 56 


a 
5 


bales during the week. Arrivals of 
foreign wool tops have been constant 
for the year, but in small quantities 


only, 56 bags this week. 

The noil market is believed to be in 
a more healthy condition than for a 
number of weeks. Low prices on 
merino noils are in the past, and, while 
further advances have not been made, 
there is sufficient consuming interest 
shown to keep the market firm on 
average fine sorts from 55 to 60c. 
Australian and Cape noils are quoted 
65 to 70c. While the crossbred section 
is firm no large amount of business 1s 
being transacted. 


Norts FIRMER THAN WOOL 


The market is holding firm to strong 
in face of a wool market that is not 
yet stabilized; a turn for the better for 
the wool market is quite likely to bring 
about higher prices on most types of 
good noils. Responsible houses con- 
tinue to stress the large consumption of 
merino noils that has taken place in 
recent weeks. The market is encouraged 
in the hope of larger business by the 
American Woolen Co. lifting prices on 
several lines of women’s wear fabrics 
of the broadcloth variety. Noils on the 
whole are more active than they were 
and sales are being made on most 
grades, the greatest activity continuing 
on merino qualities. 


ForREIGN MARKETS HIGHER 


Imports of all classes of noils are 
likely to fall off almost completely in 
the near future on the belief that there 
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Butyl Cellosolwve 





butyl eellosolwe (Ethylene Glycol monobuty! 





ether) is a powerful solvent with important diversified ap- 
plications to the textile trade. It is a solvent for oils, fats, 
waxes, grease, tar, paint and similar substances. Butyl Cello- 
solve is completely miscible with mineral and fatty oils and 


is somewhat soluble in water. 


Its high boiling point (170°C) is only one of the many 
advantages Butyl Cellosolve offers over other solvents in such 
applications as — 

I A coupling agent for emulsions and “Soluble” oils. 
2 Cleaning of cellulose acetate silk. 

3 Increasing the solubility of soaps in oils and naphtha. 
4 Incorporating water in oils and naphtha. 


*® Kier assistant in the boiling off of cotton. 


6 Scouring of all types of textile materials. 


For further information address 
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is insufficient time to buy materials in 
the foreign markets and have them 
shipped over here before the new tariff 
is passed. In the Bradford market all 
fine and clear descriptions show im- 
provement and good Cape noils are in 
a good demand at higher prices. There 
is also a larger call from the felting 
industry which is buying crossbred 
noils on a larger scale. In the French 
markets the demand for noils is said 
to be good both for home and export. 


* Wool Wastes Dull 
in Waiting Market 


Boston. 

HE wool waste market is not do- 

ing any large business but pros- 
pects seem better. Prices on the best 
materials are held firmly, and there is no 
inclination shown to cut prices in dealer- 
trading on the street. Any good cheap 
lots are picked up quickly. The market 
has been so dull for year to date that 
there is common agreement among men 
in touch with consuming interests that 
most mills are really short of stocks of 
desirable wastes. There is not likely to 
be any expansion in buying, however, 
until the goods market is a little more 
generous in the placing of orders. Bos- 
ton stocks are believed to be somewhat 
around normal for this period of the 
year, but there is no way of checking up 
this statement. 


THREAD POSITION FIRM 


There is less talk about large stocks 
of threads pressing for sale and it is 
understood that the sizeable consign- 
ments of threads that have been arriving 
from the foreign market for year to date 
were in the main well bought, are in 
strong hands, and in no sense a menace 
against better prices when mill demand 
shows the expected expansion. While 
early imports of spinning wastes had a 
depressing effect on domestic prices, 
this soon wore off and in recent weeks 
the spinning thread section has achieved 
a very firm position. 


ForREIGN MARKETS More ACTIVE 


Advices from across the sea indicate 
improving markets, both on the Con- 
tinent and in England. The shutting 
down of so many mills in the Yorkshire 
district has cut down the output of all 
kinds of waste to a minimum, and, as a 
result, holders are adopting a much 
firmer attitude regarding prices at which 
they will sell. In the French manu- 
facturing districts where business is im- 
proving mill wastes are entering into 
so manv blends of raw materials that 
many of the cheaper wastes are becom- 
ing almost indispensable. There is said 
to be a distinct shortage of merino and 
crossbred spinning wastes in the Brad- 
for district. Latest quotations in the 
English market are as follows: Fine 
threads, 38c.: 4 blood, 33c.; 3 blood. 


56s, 28c.; 4 blood. 50s, 25c.; 46s, 22c.: 


cheviot threads, 20c. 






Foreign rags brought over in antici- 
pation of the high rate are in strong 
hands, but should the new tariff fail to 
become law it is difficult to visualize 
what might take place. Supplies of 
foreign rags in this district are largely 
in excess of demand at this time. Re- 
worked wool plants and woolen mills 
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are no more interested in foreign than 
in domestic rags at a time when they 
themselves are so short of orders. L.ate 
advices for the Dewsbury district state 
that exports to United States have prac- 
tically ceased and that few cables ask- 
ing for quotations are being received 
from this country. 


Cotton Market Is Quiet 


Traders Wait for Better Line 


on New-Crop Start 


HE season is not yet far enough 

advanced for reports concerning 
the progress of the growing crop to 
carry any decided conviction as to the 
ultimate yield. Meanwhile the futures 
market is still more or less under the 
influence of the technical readjustments 
due to the liquidation of the congested 
position in the old-crop months. Under 
these conditions the interpretation of 
the daily weather and crop news finds 
its chief expression in fluctuations of 
differences between old- and new-crop 
months. Nevertheless, it is generally 
realized that the average value of cot- 
ton next season will depend upon the 
size of the crop and the state of trade, 
and as usual at this season of the year 
when all the uncertainties of the grow- 
ing season are before the crop, it is the 
weather and plant development that the 
trade will watch most closely now that 
May contracts are out of the way. 
Trading in May deliveries ended at 
noon on Friday. 

More cotton has been tendered on 
May contracts than was generally an- 
ticipated, and more, it is quite gen- 
erally believed, than was _ represented 


by the original holdings of the co- 
operatives for May delivery. Notices, 
however, have been promptly stopped, 


and it is the impression that some of 
the July holdings of the cooperatives 
have been liquidated against purchases 
of May—in other words, that some cot- 
ton has been taken on Mav that other- 
wise would have been taken on the 
July position. The scattering interest 
in July must have been very consider- 
ably reduced, but it is still believed 


that a good deal of cotton will be 
wanted on May contracts. 
Stocks oF CoTTon 
Up to the close of business on 


Tuesday. stocks of certificated cotton 
amounted to 557,338 bales at desig- 
nated delivery points, including 14,903 
bales at Savannah. It was estimated 
that up to the close of business on Wed- 
nesday, notices had been issued in the 
three futures markets aggregating 
471,700 bales, including 389,900 at 
New York. 

Further notices were anticipated be- 
fore trading in May ended at noon on 
Friday, and the impression now is that 
by the end of July the cooperative mar- 
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keting organizations, backed by the 
Federal Farm Board, will have taken 
up between 750,000 and 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton. It is supposed that this cot- 
ton is to be held for a price; probably 
sufficient to cover the farm-loan values 
of last October and the costs of carry- 
ing cotton. Whether this supply can 
be liquidated on such a basis during 
the coming season, of course, depends 
upon the coming world’s crop—at least 
the American crop and the crops of 
competing staples. 

Weather and crop advices have been 
rather conflicting. The western and 
central belts have had too much rain, 
and considerable replanting is believed 
to be necessary. On the other hand, 
rains in the eastern belt have been 
beneficial, and toward the end of this 
week the appearance of clearing and 
warmer weather was considered favor- 
able. The trouble about May rains is 
that they delay completion of planting 
and are likely to put fields into grass, 
to cause the loss of fertilizers by leach- 
ing, and in some cases to necessitate 
replanting, either through the washing 
out of seed or through its rotting in 
the ground as a result of cold, wet 
weather. With clearing weather dur- 
ing the last ten days of May and early 
June, however, these are detriments 
which may be overcome and eventually 
offset by the better supply of moisture 
in the ground. This latter represents 
the optimistic view of the crop out- 
look following the heavy rains reported 
during the first half of the month. 


Crop PERHAPS STARTS LATE 
According to some authorities the 
start of the crop now promises to be 
slightly later than normal, whereas at 
the beginning of May it promised to be 
earlier. These same authorities, how- 
ever, state that ideas as to the use of 
fertilizer are being revised upward: 
that the decrease is not now expected 
to exceed 3%. There seems to have 
been no particular change of sentiment 
as to the acreage. The Government’s 
revised figures on last year’s acreage 
showed no important change. They 
placed the acreage planted at 47,067,000, 
compared with the December pre- 
liminary of 47,569,000, and placed the 
acreage harvested at 45,793,000 bales, 
with the indicated yield of lint cotton 
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BANNER 
MACHINES 


are running 
full time 


In March we checked up on mills 
running Banner Wrap Stripe Ma- 
chines. We found they were run- 
ning full time, filling orders on hand 
for half hose, misses and anklets, 
with prospects of full-time operation 
for months to come. 


The most prominent stylists in the 
men’s wear field predict a steady 
and growing demand for clocks and 
all-over clock effects. Write for the 
facts about the only full automatic 
machine producing this wanted style 
in hosiery,—or call any Hemphill 
sales ofhice. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 
213 So. Broad dames Bldg. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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per acre 155.0 pounds. Of course, all 
percentage changes in estimates of the 
area planted this year will be based 
upon these revised figures. 


Spepot BUSINESS AT STANDSTILL 


Spot business, except purchases for 
contract delivery, has been practically 
at a standstill. No one is disposed to 
buy at all in advance of actual needs, 
either for home consumption or export 
at the near month discounts. 


MeMPHIs, TENN.—The cotton market 
here continues dull with no exception 
as to any grade or staple. Other south- 
ern markets are equally dull. Sales at 
the 10 markets were considerably less 
than half the total for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Merchants here 
have been doing a little buying on old 
commitments approaching maturity; 
mills do not appear particularly anxious 
for shipment; shippers feel they would 
experience no difficulty in obtaining 
extensions, but, to be on the safe side, 
are covering especially where commit- 
ments have been outstanding for a con- 
siderable time. Much, if not most, of 
this buying is from other merchants 
who are competing with first hands to 
an extent seldom witnessed before. 


No Mitt INQurIRY 


There is practically no domestic mill 
inquiry except in a very small way for 
immediate needs. Southern as well as 
New England mills appear to be out 
of the market and hard to interest at 
any price. Attempts to interest Liver- 
pool have met with no success; some- 
times they receive the suggestion that, 
with present disparities, Liverpool 
might very well be offering cotton to 
America, and, occasionally, that it is 
a waste of cables to offer. A _ little 
encouragement has been received from 
Havre, but more in the way of stimu- 
lating hope for improved business later 
on than in immediate benefits. 

The staple basis is officially quoted 
unchanged from the previous week, 
but the trade notes a narrowing ten- 
dency of the premiums on all lengths 
of staple. The outward movement of 
cotton continues heavy, attributed to 
forwardings to be certificated for de- 
livery on contract. 

BELT 


RAINS Over Most OF 


The weather during the week was 
wet over most of the belt, with tem- 
peratures near seasonal normal or 
above. With a few local exceptions, 
Alabama and the Atlantics have re- 
ceived enough moisture; the central 
belt has received too much and the 
western belt far too much. Rainfall, 
locally torrential, has been persistent 
in the west since about April 25, and 
in the Mississippi Valley, except about 
the southern third of Mississippi and 
a portion of Louisiana, for more than 






a week. The crop in the central and 
western belt is in serious danger of 


getting in the grass. The rains pro- 
moted germination, and stands are 
good. 
& 
Boston.—There arrived in Boston 


during the week 13,231 bales of Egyp- 
tians from Alexandria and about 1,000 
bales from Liverpool. Although im- 
ports are speeding up in anticipation of 
a high tariff, there is no particular mill 
interest shown at the purchasing end. 
Medium-grade Uppers suitable for tire 
yarns are’ quoted 22-23c. with medium 
Sak. around 30c. The market generally 
is inclined to be easy. In the Alex- 
andria market prices are firm to higher 
on government announcement that it 
would buy Sak. tendered on July con- 
tracts at $28, as was the case with May 
contracts. 


CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


Contrary to expectations the consump- 
tion of cotton in April showed a gain 
of 23,806 bales over March. Curtail- 
ment evidently made but little headway 
during that month. As the several 
months differ in the number of working 
days, the following table gives working 
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day consumption for the United States 
as a whole for Jan.-April this year and 
last : 


1930 1929 

- Bales———\ 

January 21,783 25,222 
February 20,931 25,279 
March 19,561 24,346 
April.. 20,748 24,618 
Average daily.......>..... 20,756 24,866 


Mills are uncertain as to their ability 
to maintain the present rate of produc- 
tion through the balance of the season, 
and are buying only to cover pressing 
needs. Most manufacturers are trying 
to carry as little cotton as possible into 
the new cotton season. Both domestic 
and foreign spinners are buying spar- 
ingly. This is believed to be because of 
the large premiums on old crop months 
and the corresponding discounts on the 
new. Spinners are forced to buy actual 
cotton for prompt use on the basis of 
old-crop months, while they are com- 
pelled to sell their goods on the basis of 
new-crop months. Cotton merchants are 
anxious to unload any stocks of cotton 
they now have on hand, and shippers 
are willing to accept almost any firm 
offer. Dealing of the past week has been 
done on a close price basis on extra 
staples and selected short cottons, but 
easy prices did not appreciably increase 
the buying. 


Wools Implicitly Bullish 


Market Held Back Apparently 


By Lag in Contracting 


Boston. 

ILL interest in wool on Summer 

Street ‘is a little better to 
volume, but still lacks breadth in buy- 
ing. Only a limited number of manu- 
facturers are supporting the market. 
Fine wools show a stronger tendency, 
but sellers are unable successfully to 
oppose the bearish attitude of manu- 
[ Interest in the acquisition of 


as 


facturers. 
new clip continues and recently wool 


merchants have been more than _ hold- 
ing their own. The Federal Farm 


Board associates are not doing quite so 
well in some sections of the country, 
and in particular there is a report that 
the Ohio pool has withdrawn from con- 
nection with the National Wool Market- 
ing Corp. 

There is no notable change in the 
wool market either for the better or 
for the worse. At all times during the 
week, the limited mill buying was 
negotiated to the satisfacticn of the 
buyers at the low price of the year. 
The market in general was steady on 
original bag fine wools on a 70 to 73c. 
clean basis. 


LonpoN WITHOUT INFLUENCE 


The strong London market has had 
practically no influence in establishing 
a better selling basis for domestic wools, 
and, while this may be put down to the 
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small mill buying, the more reasonable 
explanation lies in the supposition that 
the market with an immense amount of 
the new clip wool still unacquired, 
either by contract or purchase, is not 
yet ready to move. Mills are buying 
wool on the low points of the year, and, 
while this may disturb some holders, a 
rise in domestic wool prices at this 
time might be to the disadvantage of 
the entire wool trade. 

There is still a divided opinion as to 
the immediate future of wool values in 
the United States, but, underlying this 
opinion, a strong feeling is crystalizing 
of distinctly bullish import, and it may 
turn out in the near future that any 
buying of wools by consumers at this 
time will put them in the possession of 
materials bought on the low level of the 
entire year. Wool is now at a place 
where even an outsider might become 
reasonably bullish on its prospects. 
Wool growers in the United States are 
fully protected by a high tariff and also 
have in their own country an industry 
which not only takes care of their full 
production, but has in addition to pur- 
chase similar wools from other parts of 
the world to keep the mills going. 

A change of front in the foreign 


markets, demonstrating a better demand 
for wool, serves to put the American 
anomalous 


situation in a somewhat 
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position. Demand for wool in _ the 
United States is far from good and 
prices on wools, tops and yarns are on 


the bottom level of the year. Such a 
situation can hardly continue much 
longer. 


Carpet Trade 
Awaits New Lines 


N TWO weeks new lines will be 

shown by carpet manufacturers, their 
openings being scheduled for June 2. 
\t present there is little activity among 
manufacturers, spinners or carpet wool 
lealers, all waiting for new develop- 
ments. Carpet wools are off approxi- 


mately 30% from a year ago and wool 
and worsted yarns considerably lower. 
Manufacturers in a number of instances 
have expressed their policy of con- 
tinuing prices little changed from last 
year. What such prices would mean in 
the way of immediate orders is debatable 
but buyers are firm in their determina- 
tion for lower prices in view of the 
action of the wool market in last few 
months. Manufacturers offered dis- 
continued lines at sale but found poor 
response from buyers. Carpet wools are 
unchanged in price and fairly steady 
considering lack of demand at present. 
Black face has been quoted at 11 pence 
this week indicating a 22c. to 23c. price 
range here. 


Lookjfor Rise in Raw Silk 


Spot Market Will Strengthen 
Due to Low Imports, Is Belief 


AW silk is slightly softer in New 

York, and prices slant downward, 
recessions of 3 to 6c. being noted. 
(here is a feeling among importers, 
however, that prices are now at bottom 
level. Inasmuch as July-August ship- 
ments from Japan appear oversold and 
at levels having a parity of 950 yen 
ior Saiyu grade, it was pointed out that 
the Japanese market could take a sheer 
drop of 150 yen without landing silk 
any cheaper in New York than forward 
short sales levels. 

Prospects for stability in Japan have 
improved; the abnormal surplus now is 
in the hands of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and although the Government has 
not yet made known any definite policy 
of restriction, it is felt that every effort 
will be exerted to prevent the surplus 
stocks from disturbing the market. 


CURTAILMENT IN JAPAN 


Curtailment of output is still an open 
issue in Japan, with no immediate 
promise of solution. There will be 
some reduction, irrespective of Govern- 
ment action, because of the financial 
difficulties confronting many _reelers. 
The full scope of the losses incurred by 
Japanese firms, due to the decline in 
silk prices during the last six months, 
is gradually being disclosed; one Ameri- 
can representative of an importing 
house who arrived recently from Japan 
said the losses suffered by the Japanese 
firms would total at least 100,000,000 
yen. Curtailment in Japan, this execu- 
tive commented, is a complicated propo- 
sition because in the case of thousands 
of individuals silk production is their 
sole means of livelihood. 


S1_K IN Transit Low 


The most promising element in the 
New York market is that silk in transit 
has dropped to an exceptionally low 
mark. Some importers looked for a 
rise in the spot market. 


Domestic buyers are hesitant. Broad- 
silk mills are placing little business, 
but increased buying is expected as 
soon as production starts on the fall 
lines such as heavy canton crepes, crepe 
satins and flat crepes. 


On 


Active future trading, with prices 
easy, opened the week; weakness de- 
veloped at the Japanese end, May 15, 
but New York futures held fairly 
steady. Trading was light on the two 
following days, and the Japanese mar- 


THE EXCHANGE 


kets strengthened slightly. Similar 
dullness marked the opening of the 
current week; futures were dull on 


Monday ; prices weakened further Tues- 
day, exciting moderate buying interest. 


Hosiery Market 
Slightly Stronger 


HE hosiery market was in a slightly 

better position this week, with a fair 
spread of orders for both men’s and 
women’s goods, all contracts being spot. 
Men’s hose, made to retail at 25c., 35¢e. 
and 50c. and also the three-for-a-dol!ar 
line sold more actively than last week. 


Women’s full-fashioned also were 
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Prices continued soft, how- 
ever, and current turnover was not 
particularly profitable. The surplus 
stocks showed definite signs of dwindling 
at the mill end, but jobbers and retailers 
still had on hand fair quantities of mer- 
chandise that had been bought at rock- 
bottom prices some weeks ago; na- 
turally enough, in the face of such a 
situation, mills had difficulty in holding 
to list prices. 


moving. 


STYLE AS BuUSINESS-GETTER 

Certain knitters were able to do satis- 
factory and profitable business by em- 
phasizing new styles; one mill has 
offered new designs in half-hose every 
week for some time; this company re- 
ports that jobbers are responding to the 
style appeal, and will buy at market 
quotations when distinctive and original 
designs are offered. These mills do 
little or no duplicate business, devoting 
themselves mainly to swift changes 
in patterns. Silk-and-rayon half-hose, 
made to retail at 50c. sold steadily, as 
did Celanese-and-rayon numbers, made 
to retail at 35c. Small neat designs and 
clocks were the best-moving lines. 

The dull-luster hosiery vogue showed 
signs of spreading, numerous Worth 
Street mill agents announcing additions 
of dull-luster stockings to their lines. 
Some agents were doubtful about the 
prospects for the dull-luster stocking 
because of its high price; the average 
full-fashioned stocking now sells at $1.00 
to $1.25, they pointed out, and women 
have become accustomed to buying in 
that range, instead of the $1.75 and 
$2.00 range which prevailed last year. 
The duil-luster hosiery, due to the 
higher price of crepe twist and grena- 
dine twist yarns of which they are made, 
are higher priced, usually in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.00 per pair. 

However, knitters are more and more 
disposed to regard the new trend as 
significant. This view was supported 
Monday when Berkshire Knitting Mills 
announced three new grenadine twist 
numbers, ready for shipment between 
June 15 and June 30 as follows: No. 
803—42 gauge, 5-thread, silk from top 
to toe, $9.50; No. 804—42 gauge, 4- 
thread, picot edge, $10.75; No.,802—45 
gauge, 4-thread, picot edge, $11.75. The 
same firm announced reductions of 25 
to 50c. on regular lustrous numbers. 


Underwear Market Spotty 


Trade Attention Focussed 


on the Utica Program 


LANS for the annual meeting and 

election of the Knitted Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, and the 
Federal Trade Practice Conference, to 
be held at Utica, N. Y., May 26-29, 
were the chief topic of interest in the 
underwear market this week. 

The trade practice conference to be 
held May 26, immediately preceding the 
association convention, has been called 
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by the Federal Trade Commission to 
consider the association’s proposed res- 
olutions which would bar the use of the 
term “wool” in the trade, except in 
cases where the percentage by weight of 
wool is specified. 

The trade practice conference is 
expected to attract a large attendance 
of representatives of the underwear 
trade, both members and non-members 
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of the manufacturers’ association. The 
proposed resolutions of the association 
have been endorsed by a committee 
representing that body and _ various 
organizations of distributors. 

The underwear market this week was 
spotty, with balbriggans and _ light- 
weights moving fairly well. Cotton 
shirts and shorts enjoyed a good call 
last week, but Monday saw a falling-off 
and the market has not vet picked up. 
Current demand stressed men’s two- 
piece athletics, with a lesser call for 
cotton ribbed suits. Athletic shirts, 
made to retail at 50c. and $1.00 were 
in fair demand. Rayon underwear was 
not in a satisfactory position; demand 
increased, but orders were still some- 
what behind last year. Rayon producers 
were in a firm position, however, as 
output had been curtailed when the 
demand slackened, and there was no 
great surplus on hand. 

Heavyweights were backward. End- 
May usually brings a spurt of fall buy- 
ing, but there was no sign of such 
demand at time of writing. The general 
trend of buying in all divisions was 
uneven; one day was fairly active, the 
next quiet. The average tor the week 
was moderate, and orders leaned pro 
nouncedly to the low-price range goods. 


® Men’s Rayon Polos 
In Active Call 


EMAND for bathing-suits con- 

tinued strong, and there was in- 
creased call for other outerwear lines. 
Rayon polo shirts were selling actively, 
especially the men’s lines, quoted at 
$8.50. Men’s rayon polos were in such 
demand that some mills fell behind in 
deliveries this week. Retailers reported 
that much of the consumer call for these 
shirts came from women. The color 
preference was for high, but not con 
spicuous, shades; greens, whites and 
tans were reported among the leaders. 
Rayon polos, while active, were still an 
uncertain quantity, as the current busi 
ness was unevenly distributed; some 
mills had difficulty in moving their 
stocks \ feature of the demand was 
the leaning to higher priced lines. Mills 
offering several prices in polos found 
the “quailty 


numbers moving better 


than the popular price lines. 
Knitted beret caps were another 
ravon unit which showed good demand: 


numerous mills specializing in = rayon 


berets went 24-hour schedule some 
weeks ago, and even with that increased 
output, they have fallen behind in de 
liveries. The rayon beret cap is now a 


distinct feature of outerwear, from a 


sales point of view. Women’s, chil 
dren’s and misses’ berets all are selling 
steadily Phe 50c. to $1.00 lines were 
leading this week. Novelty designs and 


distinctive color effects were preferred. 
Mills also reported some fall orders for 
staple knitted caps. 


he hot spell of several weeks ago 
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gave the desired impetus to bathing-suit 
reorders, and the mills, in many in- 
stances, are now booked solid to mid- 
summer. Current contracts are equally 
divided between conservative and novelty 
patterns in women’s suits, and conserva- 
tive patterns dominate in the call for 








men’s speed suits. Bathing-suit de- 
liveries are going ahead at high pres- 
sure, and capacity output continues the 
rule at the mill end. 

There was a slight improvement in 
the call for heavyweight sweater staples 
for fall, but demand was still backward. 


Chiffon Clearance Continues 


Spring Fabrics Are Moving 


at Reduced Prices 
re mills continue their 


pressure to clear spring printed 
chiffon lines. Prices of the average 
$1.75 cloths have been cut to $1 and fair 
buying has resulted. There is still a 
good quantity of spring chiffons avail- 
able at low prices, the stocks being 
mostly of dark shades such as browns, 
maroons, and purples. Buying is lighter 
than last week, but the popular lines 
such as pastel chiffons and shantungs 
sold steadily. 

The call for shantungs was emphatic 
and some mills had difficulty in making 
shipments; the larger producers were 
making spot delivery. Indications were 
that cutters would continue buying 
shantungs for another four weeks, 
while demand from the retail trade was 
expected to keep up for most of the 
summer. 

Prices were steady on shantungs and 
the summer chiffon lines. In the latter 
group, plains of pastel shades were 
preferred; navy chiffons are also active. 

Cutters were sampling metals and 
velvets for fall, and the larger mills are 
pushing production of these lines. 

Current production stressed plain 
chiffons, shantungs and in a few cases 
staples, as well as samples of fall lines. 
Stocks on hand are as follows: spring 
chiffons smaller; summer chiffons light ; 
shantungs very light; staples fair. 


@Small Cotton 
Goods Inquiry 


ESPITE the fact that curtail- 

ment is now an actuality and has 
undergone successfully its initial test, 
the cotton-goods market remains very 
uninteresting. The market was dull at 
the close of last week, and, if any- 
thing, became more so during the first 
part of the current week. Fine goods 
and certain of the wash-goods numbers 
had a short spurt of activity; not very 
marked, but nevertheless outstanding 
when compared with the balance of 
the field. 

Print cloths, narrow sheetings, and 
other staple gray goods moved in very 
limited quantities. The print-cloth in- 
quiry was mainly for 10,000-20,000 yd. 
lots, with a great deal of bear pressure 
from buyers. The lower prices men- 
tioned last week for the staple print 
cloths have now become more general 
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in first hands. More is heard of 
384 in. 64x60s at 6c., and instances 
were recounted of bids of 5{c., with 
rumors of second-hand sales close to 
that price. On the 36 in, 68x72s, most 
centers are holding for 6$c., but state 
they are subjected to a great deal of 
pressure in an effort to beat them down 
to 63c. on this number. 

The cotton market has acted in a 
way that has not been reassuring. 
Buyers are prone to point out any 
weakness in this direction, and entirely 
ignore or overlook other factors, such 
as curtailment. Sellers are firm in 
their conviction that this latter move- 
ment will have an ultimate strengthen- 
ing effect, but are hesitant about ex- 
pressing too definite an opinion of an 
actual date. 


Wool Goods Show 
Price Firmness 


OOL goods orders have been 

small and scattering for the last 
several days. A noteworthy trend, 
however, has been the unmistakeable 
hardening of prices by leading sellers. 
Slightly more than a week ago, the 
American Woolen Co. advanced prices 
on about 20 men’s wear fabrics, as weli 
as on several outstanding women’s wear 
fabrics. In this latter connection, tricot 
and crepe broadcloths were the prin- 
cipal materials affected. 

Other mills, which hold commanding 
positions in their particular fields, show 
signs of following a similar course. So 
far, the buyer’s reaction to this move 
has been favorable. It was commended 
as being constructive and removing 
much of the uncertainty that has been 
apparent for the last three months. In 
the more practical sense, the upward 
price trend has served to clinch a lot 
of the business that has been up in the 
air for some time. 

Many buyers are still on the fence 
and are pondering the question whether 
to purchase at present levels or take 
their chances by waiting. The answer 
is a bit obscure, but signs point toward 
a continuance of firmness among im- 
portant mill men. 

Women’s wear factors have run into 
a spell of quiet, but believe that shortly 
there will be a revived demand for 
summer type goods. 
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Cotton Goods 


OTATIONS 


at close of business, May 21, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 


Double carded 2¢.—4c. higher, according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s...$0.25}— 26 MO ow cise $0.28 
ee —.26 24s.. . .30}- 31 
| ae —-. 26} 26s.. in ween se 
eee -.27 30s.. . 34-.35 
ae -.27} 40s ex. qual. .46 —.47 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
8s-2.. $0.26 26s-2.. $0.32 —. 33 
10s-2 —. 26} 30s-2.. . . oe ae ae 
SS6FBe 5. ss -.27 36s-2 ‘ —.39 
14s-2... -.27} 40s-2 41 42 
Lo ee . 28 40s-2 hi bk 45 —.46 
20s-2 . 283-—.29 50s-2..... 50 -.51 
24s-2 1 coe 60s-2 .57 -.58 
SINGLE WARPS 
10s $0.26 —. 26} 24s $0. 303—.31 
12s. . .26}-.27 26s .32 —. 324 
14s. .27 -.27} 30s 343—.35 
16s. .27}-. 28 40s ex. qual 46 —.47 
20s. . . 283—.29 
TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 $0.26 —.26} 24s-2 $0.314-.32 
10s-2 . .264-.27 26s-2 .323-.33 
12s-2 .27 -—.27} 30s-2 34 
14s-2 .274-. 28 40s-2 ordin 41 -—.42 
16s-2 .28 —. 28} 50s-2 .50 -.51 
20s-2 283—. 29 60s-2 57 —.58 


8s-3 and 4-ply akeins and tubes; tinged, 21; white, 
243-25; waste, 20 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 


eek .s $0.25 22s.. $0.29 
ca . 254 24s. .30 
12s. —.26 26s. > 32 
14s.. . 26} 30s tying. ; 32 32} 
160... ;. ae 30s reg.. 334 
18s... —.27} 30s ex. qual 36 
20s... . 28 ae .41 42 





May 21 May 14 May 22 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60... 4ic. 4ic. 5c. 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35... 6 -6kce. 6 —6ke. 7ic. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75... 64-7 c. 64-7 c. 8 -8ic. 
59 Ai, aE O es Bs Bos 7i-8 c. 77-8 ¢. 9he., 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00... 8i-B8ic. 83-9 ec. 10-10}c. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 7hc. 7he. Bic. 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 9 —9te. 9 -9te. 10}c. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 6jc. 63-6jc. 7i- 7c. 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 63-7 c. 63-7 c. Bic. 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 64-6}c. 6}-6ic. 7c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 9c. 9c. 10ic 
Denims, 2.20....... 15c. 15e. 17c 
Tickings, 8 oz...... 18-194c. 18 -I9}¢. 22-23}c. 
Standard prints..... 9ic Oke. 9c. 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in...... 10c. 10c. 10}c 
e 
Cotton Waste 
PII ooo oars ccs wins do sees <oe es 13 —14 
PGMS iaoGaN6 in ccc ic caGetus teres: Coe 
ee ES og cect ac euaesccaes ene. | re 
Ce I in. ino. ase 6c. 6% S400 we 6 — 6} 
Choice willowed picker.................. 5 — 5} 
Re Sarak a cig te pak as 5, svn wee Maen 14 —15 
Ree IE FOUND 5555) oc win nn 's oxo ip ews ck 33— 4 
Wiese acer (HINES) . wok kc cee cwvcw en 9— 9} 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 

Closed -—For Week— Closed Net 
May 15 High Low May 21 Change 
May.. 16.12 16.44 16.08 16.30 +.18 
June 16.12 16.31 16.10 16.29 +.17 
July 16.28 16.49 16.19 16.37. +.09 
August 15.40 15.55 15.35 Cee aus 
September. 15.10 15.35 14.95 14.95 —.15 
October.... 15.14 er 14.99 15.13 —.Ol 
November. 15.10 15.37 15.03 15.12 + .02 
December. 15.17 15.58 15.03 15.16 —.Ol 
January 15.19 15.56 15.04 15.16 —.03 
February 15.03 15.28 14.99 14.99 —.04 
March 15.13 15.55 14.99 15.10 —.03 


MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 


New New Liver- 

York Orleans Oool 
Friday, May 16 16.50 15.63 8.50 
Saturday, May 17. 16.50 15.63 8.60 
Monday, May 19 16.30 13.53 8.63 
Tuesday, May 20 16.40 15.58 8.52 
Wednesday, May 21 16.50 15.63 8.57 
Thursday, May 22. 16.45 15.63 8.60 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


- Stocks— 
This Last 
Markets May 14 May 21 Sales Week Year 
Galveston 15.65 15.70 1,499 226,681 227,400 
New Orleans 15.49 15.63 801 427,435 243,267 
Mobile 14.85 14.90 25 5,049 17,575 
Savannah 15.23 15.40 26 56,473 16,253 
Norfolk 15.63 15.75 1,829 55,143 62,733 
New York 16.35 16.50 2,000 198,772 173,990 
Augusta 14.75 14.88 524 64,292 54,390 
Memphis 14.65 14.65 5,847 245,357 137,052 
St. Louis 5-0o° BS.88 snes 10,019 15,857 
Houston 15.45 15.50 3,900 670,135 370,890 
Dallas TiO US lee Pe cacases. sensase 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, Saturday, 


May 17 May 9 
10 markets average. . 15.30 15.35 
Memphis ; 14.70 14.80 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


| }-in 17.75-— 18. 15e. 
1 -in.... 19.50— 20. 25c. 
| 3-in.. 23.50- 24. 25c. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total 4,763 5,880 3,775 
F.o.b. included in total 3,337 3,740 2,987 
10 markets.... 14,080 13,332 13,706 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 4,701 4,236 3,923 
Gross receipts.. 15,530 13,193 11,423 
Total since Aug. 1, net 923,113 842,905 652,004 
Shipments 32,059 20,984 21,210 
Total since Aug. | 1,704,144 1,686,503 1,351,105 
Total stock. . 256,162 146,818 162,613 
Decrease for week 16,529 7,791 9,787 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors 42,310 
Increase for week... . 623 


AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 


F. o. b. New England 


Middling St. Middling 
Ix im........ 174-17%c. 18 —18ic. 
1) 3m... 18 —18}c. 184-19 c. 
1; in.... 19}-204e. 203-21 }c. 
tS Mes. 234-244 c¢. 25 -26 c. 


Basis on New York, July, 16. 36c. 
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COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Wp. Merc. Wp. 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
20s-2......$0.43 $0.44 60a-2, 63 « $0.63 $0.64 
30s-2...... .484 49 POPE as 65,5 «ha .74 
a 51 80s-2..... 84 . 86 
MeeZicc.c. 31 52 9Ge-Z,. 6. 1.02 8.68 
FOR Ee. ss 8 56 10Gs-2....... 1.28. -0.33 

SINGLES 
tis. $0. . 37} Weis $0. 46}—.47 
ee 38 TS s.3'eacarg .49 -.50 
BG tins ai 38} 40s. -.51 
18s WOW as '6 cs 50 =, 55 
ens . 40 60s... .62 -—.63 
oe 424 BO he sien 42 -.73 
BO ccc nae 454 WOraccess .84 -.85 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 

26s-2..... $0.61 —$0.62 SOB ss: $1.40 -$1.45 
Me-2..2.: .62=— .63 100s-2.... 1.70 -— 1.75 
360-2..... .65 - .66 120s-2.... 2.10 — 2.15 
408-2..... 67 - .68 POSS sae so uae 
45e-2..... .J0—- .72 pe .80 - .82 
ol SS eee Meta <.4 .85 - .87 
60e-2..... .80-— .82 CO gia can SO 
70s-2..... -94- .97 FOR c2 cc VS VF 
80s-2..... 1.07 — 1.11 Osh. 1.25 — 1.30 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 


(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 


—Sakelarides — 





-———— Peeler 


Average Best Average Best 
24s.... $0.47-$0.48 $0.58 $0.71 $0.76 
else «:: .50- .51 .61 .74 .79 
Plesk s52— «93 .63 .78 . 82 
40s.... .57- .58 .67 81 . 86 
2 ee .62- .63 .72 . 86 91 
50s.. .67— .68 .77 91 .96 
60s.... te 80 . 87 1.01 1.06 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Rr eek 5 ewes 1.05¢ 1.00¢ 1.00t 1.00¢ 1.00T 
aS” ae .90F .85t .90T . 88t . 86t 
Gi. BE... oat .75T .75T aot .72¢ 
aaa .50T .50T .50T .50T . 50t 
S. L. M. 4a" .65* .65* a .71* 
Baia as.c0w 1.75% 1.75% 1.50% 2.00% 1.73* 
S. G. O.**. 3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 3.25* 2.88% 
gy ietscawass 3.00® 2.75% 2.50% 3.35% 3.99 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M.. 50* 20" 50* .50* .55* 
Be Oilers vw ene 1.00* 75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.05* 
2. 1.75* 1.25% 14.56% 1.50° 3.66% 
S. L. M.. 2.509 1.275% 2.29% 2.25" 2.354" 
L. M.%*...... 3.50% 2.25% 3.00% 3.0@* 3.27° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M.. 1.50% 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.554 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.40* 
Mee « s.n6en's 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.20 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.*...... 1.75% 1.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.70% 
snc 2.25% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.45% 
ae 3.00% 2.75% 3.75% 3.75% 3.23 
**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 


*Off Middling. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak.............. TOON kms 
Fully good fair to good uppers..... 22.80  ...... 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, May 21 
WN a oc Seats nas halk we ees 28.08 +0.08 
SUN MONI 5 oa wna hoe cc ads caakee 19.80 0.01 
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Wool | Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 
Se te 
OHIO, PENNSYLYV ANTA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) DR no. oo, Vallone $0. 924-$. .95 
. PRMAUR: Goss dire eesie saosin SRE" SPO>: 1 MiaeCGMGGR<, 5... aoacsckav'ee osaeie $0.98 -$1.00 
Nee eee ee ee Cae | REDE goose neon soonest gobi 110 — 1.12) | Half-blood (6tc6 285.000.0000 93 — 195 
Fine clthg...: 23 24 iblood..... .29 .30 1 1.20 : 
4 blood 29 - (30 2-288, 468... 2-1-2 e eee ee eee eee 1.173- 1. BE RMI ovcécenscccncenes 85 - .88 
et | Se 5 sak bv ves ha kaso win hee 1.20 — 1.223 | Aver. ¢ blood (56s)................4. 83 - .85 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA PILE DOB. ie 5 sn vasa siscen sae ese ves 1.25 — 1.27) Low 4 blood Ae caaeceeesteceesescenees 78 - 82 
‘LEAN SIS (linge genes Sc: 8 s than above) High 3 bloo oe). ey er ee 25- 
a boas ee mE O° =n 65 - 120 
Texas, 12 months... ........-.+-.++5- $0 73 ~$0 75 2-40s. 60s (ee RES 1.45 Sy 1.473 44s 8. Aand N. Oe corveveeceereve .65 - .68 
California, Northern. ps: ae a 2 ee tt hess eke e ents +o feb ie es ee" Se eRe 63 - .65 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) BUR. oe eae 1.70 — 1.75 : : 
ihn $0.78 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.58 -$0.63 | 260s, 70 . 2.17 — 2.224 TOES—-PRADPORD, ENG. (MAY 15) 
A-Super. 63- .68 C-Super... .53- .55 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s).......... 32d} bid. (568)........ 22d 
MONTAN. ) O AND WYOMING | 2.20, , - RIND UNOD 6 dione 30d 34 bid. (50s)........ 18) 
rey See oe See | S2te, Seinod.........++---++++0%- 50-07 29400 | 4 bid. (60s)........: 274d Cross-bred (46s)... 16d 
(CLEAN BASIS) ema NR SORE sc Sch v'ew sb we wlicuece uae 1.07 1.10 
' f : oy: + bid. low (58s)..... 24d 
Staple fine $0 73 -$0.73 Be PE MIIN, 5555 4514.5 ovals nan ee 1.20 — 1.25 
Staple } bid “i 72 PP OU 5s once ee ood esiewclen 1.35 — 1.373 ‘ é : - 
Fine and fine medium 70 - .72 ry 4 = 'd = cree cereeescccess 1.40 - wy NOILS—BOSTON 
oo = 8s, PEO ches seer evacswawewe thas ° i. 
‘ — ss - 2 ua s ise Mietied. .. <....<caccasoosecs 1.20 — 1.223 | Fine........ $0.57-$0.60 High } bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
eee ee acta aati ; ons URE SUAMNOE 5 cscs cscrccesexans 1.223- 1.25 Half-bld... . .53- .55 Low noils... .40-— .42 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC Aver. ¢ bid.. -45- .48 Medium 
Rest Carding. : . $0.40 -$0.43 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored .46- .48 colored... -40- .42 
SI he are ah Nisha 3 on em wie eel T= .68 } FRENCH SYSTEM 
i 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-20s, 58s....... ; ; seve Si Bt 
1-20s, 60s. : ata 1.30 — 1.32} ° 
Turkey fair, average... ..........s.00% $0.28 -$0. 30 1-260 646 oe 1.32}— 1.35 1 
Cape firsts...........--.--0.+eeeeees 28- .30 | |-30s,60s,Warp.................-- 1.42)— 1.45 Wool Substitutes 
( G CLO NG ND COMBING [=D EWU ED. occ vciasswcevacacs 1.45 -— 1.47} - : 
FORE at aan THING ine POND IN 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes 1.70 —- 1.75 WOOL WASTE 
Australia: : 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs. oats kw 1.65 — 1.70 
i nS or a eee” $0.65 -$0.70 1-50s, 66s... shee eseensne ees 1.65 — 1.67} | Lap, fine white.. on et . $0.85 -$0.90 
Beet ol a eee 2-50s, 66s 1.80 — 1.82} | Lap, finecolored.................... 58 63 
RUSE PR Creat ce oes eos el -46- .48 RM icinatherinadecn asada 2.10 — 2.15 Hard ends, fine white................ 62 - .65 
, mG 2-60s, 70s..... 2.25 — 2.30 | Hard ends, } blood white............. 45- .48 
; (IN GREASE) Hard ends, fine colored............... .30- .33 
Montevideo: FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, medium colored........... .23 - .28 
58-60s. .. $0.25 -$0.26 eS” See boc 35 - .38 
a ee ae | 1-30s, 50-50-5886 on cops............. $1.05 -$1.073 | Burr, fine Carbonizing............... 38 - .43 
DOB... eee eee eee e cence eens .23- 124 1-408, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.223- 1.25 
Buenos Aires: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.25 - 1.27 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS. 
4s, 40-445 $0.20 -$0.21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.32j- 1.373 
5s, 36-40s..... . is8- .19 Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. peeabent, seems PMNs dss neene eene $0 .063-$0. ¥ 
Solid color, 35c. additi 1. Merinos, Fine Dark................. 044- 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Merinos, Fine Light................. ist Ney 
EE a oF net ial Oe . $0.33 -$0.34 IN a ooo. 6 a SR Se 6c vs oe so a0 .083- .09 
China: C ombing No. | .21- .22 I os ie nig eG web 0-e:8'e wo ae 98 - .09 
China Filling Fleece 20 = at EE Raa 5 a5 verne ds 050.9 a). ie 
Szechuen ass't ; 21 - .22 I i i onan oo oman wate 31- .32 
Cordova .. ee fae e aN lalee cine» sie Gaile .16 - 17 
CT. akcka ewe wale 22 - 23 it PE MEO... necccesscvceeces 17 - .17% 
East India: Kandahar.............. ; 28 - 30 Worsted, DMC hiG Aine 2 he Nes Seiwa nate .05}- .06 
Vican’r.. : 31- .33 Worsted, BG eek ue ehh weteheke on .09 - .093 
RR eT AL Sh 8 8 btn ai. oss ee re 08 -— .09 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) | NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
eee organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... % 80 Prices Nominal Close Forthe Week Close Net 
apan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 45 Sa May 14 Hig! Low May 20 Chge. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins. 5.60 Japan filature, grand XX, 13 Ae Eee aes $4.55 7 ~ _ ” - 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... . 5.45 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15............ 4.35 SES 3.99 4:06 3.99 4.03 +4+.04 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 5.40 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............... 4.25 ee . 3.94 3.96 3.85 3.90 —.04 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins.. 5.50 | Japan Glature, 2A, 13/15... 2.2 .ccs cee ceee 4.05 July a ‘2.8 3.81 3.84 . 06 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. . see Ce ie et 2.35 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15................. 4.00 August....... 2,0 63.09 «63.80 0 |=63.83 .04 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan aS a oe 6.05 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16........... . 2.30 September.... 3.85 3.88 3.79 3.82 . 03 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, grand XX 5. 40 | Canton filature, new style 20/22.............. 2.15 October....... 3.85 3.87 i Me i a . 06 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX...... 5.15 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon............ isin sie November 20) D200 Scape Oca? . 06 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 5.00 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22................... 4.05 | December..... 3.85 3.87. 3.77 3.79 . 06 
Hosiery tram, XX....... : : Ze sli ee tedee ae: Ae aie A neers eaves : 7 _. Total contracts, 328. Total number of bales, 3,280. 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. aa (White) 20/22. adeno te a Total approximate value, $1,968,000. 
75 2 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22...... : 3.90 
es et A WES? | Censk (UMN MOISE. ......00.:00c00ssc0ce 3.95 
Domestic Kayon Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
Denier Filament First Second First Second . First Second | Open bleached waste..................5 $0.22 -$0.25 
50 14 $2.°0 $2.00 | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Open unbleached waste................ .18- .20 
75 18 1.85 1.65 35....$3.50 $3.25 125....$1.30 $1.20 Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... ee. ae 
75 30 1.95 17s -... Bae 1.90 fee .2 53a 1.10 Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... —o Joe 
100 18 1.45 1.35 ) ee 1.65 Se inns hee 1.10 Colored thread waste............ .. .08 - .10 
100 40 1.50 1.40 100 1.45 ‘'.33 ie. a0. 88D 1.10 | REMMI, occa 5 ch aecee scans eee = ae 
125 18 1.45 1.25 OF Ps. 0u Ree 1.10 
125 eee 1. 30 1.20 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
150 24 1.15 1.10 s ited bala ; fe 
150 32 1.15 110 | Fila- Fila- RRR OO ee i 6 on dae ce caes x aed -$0 52 
150 36 1.20 115 | Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | Unbleached tops................ceeee. Tn ee 
150 60 1.35 1.30 | 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 ESS Re eee re - .19 
150 75 150 25 25 2 65 52 30 3.00 | Bleached garnets...................045 icon ae 
170 24-27 115 110 30 5 3 40 a SER ocd cs Seth nae ea woe ae ‘2 
= = 4 = (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier RIA T SS ra ete >shinsaers rie : 
. are not listed.) 
200 32 1 10 1.05 ee ACETATE PROCESS ° 
aad oe a “—- Denier Price Denier Price Silk Waste 
400 72 1.10 .95 | Pe $2.75 TOO cca decaweer $1.90 | Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX...........ccccceee: $0.85 
450 54 1.00 .95 Be sao 4 He BRS cree ave 1.60—-1.85 Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra...........cceee0- .92 
600 72-96 1.00 95 75 ; 2.25-2.70 MR oon vawainak 5S 1 Bee en TID... 55s 5c sc cece seveccnes 90 
900 100-144 ........... 1.00 95 | 100 2.00-2.45 ers Veen stuehe fe Le Pere tre Tree ere 1.12 
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> a. : 2 OE ee eee vr 83 
Southern Mill Securities | Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges | Hanes, Pou ibiiting Co. (10 
: Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7% * /Pid. 96 101 
a ae on eee eee The following shows the movements of ——— Mills, 7%, Pfd........... 49 56 
Bid Asked | the leading textile stocks listed _on the Lintord aa Mills..........-.+-. + 60 
\bbeville Cotton Mills............. Bes 60 | New York Stock Exchange and Curb for | (oe Cotton Milis Go. 70 +4 
Anderson Cotton Mills.........-... 70 75 | the week ended May 21: a 120 135 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 33 e ; Mansfield Mills................... 65 82 
ANSI ¢seebcenSoeseeanee us 235 250 High Low . , . 
; 7 igh 40W Last Net Mooresville Cotton Mills......... 6 10 
AVORE PEELING. 6c 0s ccewnesveese 100 102 Sale Chs . fe Fath 
<tkwright Mil 80 Sale 1ange | Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, Prior 
a Rotee die Sa eee oe 20 Adame Mile... ase 3 0 3148 «6 +th seen ii Besar Sant te Behe tater eed = 
° ee err ee nn merican Thread, pfd. 4 33 a eas YOrs MIMS... 2... cece cece eseene 
Avondale Mills, ETE RE ee 1 100 1150 American Woolen..... | 5} 123 154 i. 23 Myrtle Mills.. A a ost aE * 53 
Beaumewt Ble Ce... oo. eccccecces 290 310 American Woolen, pis. 394 354 38} +1} National Yarn Mill... ... s Se > 65 
Beaumont ee A 100 102 *Assoc. Rayon, pfd.. 513 483 493 af Perfection Spinning Co. : took 62 7\ 
— so ap etir teens nteseses 5 4 Belding-Hemingway Sete 4} 4} aa a —- en 120 
elto OS SPR ers umenthal.......... 29 29 29 a Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd. ; : 100 
Bibb — err eee 103 110 | Cannon Mills......... 28 27} 27% i Roanoke Mills............ saree, ae - 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd rere eee a 98 102 Century Ribbon. cease 5} 54 5} + 3 Roanoke Mills, Ist Pfd., 140i Jo--+ es 96 
Brandon Corp., MGS ih oGa dae» ieee as 50 Collins & Aikman..... 27 243 26 } Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfd., ee 93 97 
peas Comp.» Bi Ra Sear sue oan Ne eie a az Gaeneeidated aga « iF i. —% Resemeny Mfg. as Pid., ee; bie a a 
ERE "UR ey eee ourtaulds, Ltd...... 12 12 12 + j owan Cotton Mills Co............ 
CEN ii ois co ucdeees 88 95 | Durham Hosiery, pfd... 49 49 49 +23 | Seminole Cotton Mills Co.......... - 76 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25). . 10 13 *Fabrics Finishing. ... . i 44 4} 1 Sterling Spinning Co............... 60 78 
Cosenes Dae. pastereereeeees seers ata aa ——— ee Bibs 5 Jia a 153 23 Crows my ony ae ee Sees es 64 77 
1quo. PLP pbegeukees ewewe se ndustrial hayon...... 1 101 a ictory Yarn Millis Uo...... 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............. 91 94 Kayser, Julis.......... 293 28} 29 i Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd..... 99 101 
IR cian cosy ase nanseses 100 110 | Kendall, pfd.......... 82§ 82) 82% 24 | Winget Yarn Mills Co............. 40 50 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 260 280 pO See 9 8} 9 + } WORMINES BEN CO. 65 6.0 ccciee sa 190 210 
a EMER «coe pvenck« 87 a ones, Hosiery, mie... ~ 26 + 1 
“SS rer is ock Judson........ <a N B 1f 1 Mill St ks 
TD): Te NEO OD, os 5 a 05-5509 05:05:03 90 97 | Mohawk Carpet....... 20% 20 20h: ew beatore 1 OCKS 
Pacific Mills.......... 23 22 23 + j 
Dartington Mie’ co LRRD LAAT 40 Hy Phoenix Hosiery....... 20 194 20 + 2° (Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford) 
Drayton Mills................+0--- 110 Real Silk Hosiery...... 52) 48% = 513 : Bid Asked 
Dunean Mills...........+....+---. 122126 | ;pubize Chat B. ..... 16 125 16 +2§ | Acushnet Mill............. ee es 
Dunean Mills, pid.........-+-+---- 100 ©=—-102.:—«||- United Piece Dye Wks. 28; 274 = 28} = + & =| Beacon Mfg.,con.......... 125 ‘3 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 65 Van Haalte;.......... 18} 18} 18} at Beacon Mfg., pfd......... — 85 <a 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd............ 45 60 *Listed on Curb. Booth Mfg. Co., com ; 10 ee 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga...........- ss 100 an we on pid sane = 35 
Fairforest Finishing Co.,.serialnotes.. 98 100 : ‘ City Mfg.Co......... ic ae 29 
Freee Mata cc, «88 | ON. Carolina Mill Stocks — | Damen te Gorse te 
Cae eo aisko'sn.e 0% sina vices o 40 : Fairhaven Mills, pfd. . . a 3 1 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga........ 150-160 (R. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) Gosnold Mill., com. . 20 
CNN INE. 65 6 cesses. cccswes 95 100 : Gosnold Mill, pfd ; 54 ; 
or cnt ce scaskacevwanne 73 77 Bid Ask | Grinnell Mfg.Co.... _ wa 33, 
GRRE TIIN555cx ve scweis tec o ose 65 70 | Acme Spinning Co................. 70 80 Hathaway Mfg. Co.... 39 41 
Graniteville Mfg. Co............... ee 100 | American Yarn and Processing Co... 71 82 Holmes Mfg. Co., com : 1 3 
Greenwood Cotton Mills............ 400 a Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25)... 9} 12 Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd ‘ 10 7 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)........ 45 48 | Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd.... 99 101 Kilburn Mill. . .. ~ hae 4\ 
ee re ata 100 China Grove Cotton Mills.......... 103 108 Nashawena Mills ++ 22 23 
Hartsville Cotton Milis. . eo an 149 | Climax Spinning Co............... 60 68 N.B. Cotton Mills, pf ca. 15 25 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., ‘pid. 88 92 Clover Mi ills Camedia bho ws ee oee eee wee oe 29 Neild Mill oe 45 50 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co. pid ee 34 oueene ©, ere 95 100 a Mills... 6% 7% 
seeeee 2 escent Spinning Co.............. 59 62 ierce Mill 125 140 
SMI 5 56.69 Sia. ¥ Ao. 0'0-4 0\6 08,0 120 130 Dixon Mills 95 Potumska Mills 31 
Inman Mills, pid.................. =<. | leis on ma" 2 | iesett Mills, 
y, OS a rid dg 52 Quissett Mills, com ; 51 ms 
Judeon Mille, A. pid TE ere ays 103 106 oats are 2a. eerie 65 76 _— oo 625 Pe 
udson Mills, B, pfd................ 100 102 r eae 80 91 Taber Mi . . 0 
a Erwin Cotton Mills................ ae 1 Wamsutta Mills. . . oe. 19 193 
ae er Mig. Co.,Ga......... 80 = | _-Erwin Cotton Mills Go., 6%, Pid... 93 $7 | Whitman Malls a 9 
: somes veg gal Gea ees cas wae 265 a Es in ccacescvenswss 1s 87 Gosnold Mill Notes Pac eictan 87 ; 
pounene ‘otton Mills 130 140 Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd............ 94 99 Whitman Mills 6% Notes........... 49 53 
Lyi Cotton in sr pea ean ren pe 3° Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)............ 0 6. 20 * Ex-dividend. 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C......ccceees 115 120 
RES 56:60 cc seeees sucess os 16 
I as 5 ina 5.06.4 os 0 teen 95 99 ° 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd............. 98 102 Textile Calendar 
ee Sarre 115 121 
M | ee ——— wie Ty ‘ 
ice oom fr i0 | ltauciated Knit Underwear Man- | Cotton Manufacturers Associaton 
ee mR en stress +e ses tad 2 " ers of America, Trade Prac- of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Nowa Reema essa seers se ere ss - ice -onferenc e, Utica, N. Y., May Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
RE <= os caw ene ne oo 45 26, 1930. Annual Mee ting and S. C., June 20-21, 1930. 
eR TNT Re 6 ics cedcccnecesech a 60 Election, May 27-28, 1930. "e 
oo oe — Pid........--e sees 85 Ze e Committee D-13, American Soci- 
acole i das okt sons oe ewan a 5 . , ; ety for Testing Materials, Annual 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., , 100 103 Wool Institute, Special meeting Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
“— ie iis,” Class A, pfd. am o at ——— —, weaving Atlantic City, N. J., June 24, 1930. 
MR SMIINE SA's a 550,02 010 0.46 ob wis Cee oups, Hote oosevelt, New York, ° 
NNN a ds sce casos mee 10 15 May 28, 1930. 
Pickens Cotton Milis............... WO 115 ° | Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 105 110 ers’ Association, Fourth Annual 
Piedmont Print Works (1 age Philadelphia Textile School | Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
orks (no par)...... 15 20 ; “lub a13 > : ‘ 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd.......... 60 70 — eee ane —_ | Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, 1930. 
. . Ce ee ee ee ee - ° ner, a e a, une 
ay nk A Mills - = 5-6, 1930 - ” _ Manufacturers’ Textile Associa- 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pid 75 —-80 dale goth. tion, Annual Outing, June 26, 1989, 
. Chattanooga Yarn Men's Golf at Pomham Club, Riverside, R. 
a eo. Bhi nanhs nny es sna re - ee Chattanooga, Tenn., . 
‘ 5 aN ive.o'a 6 0.0 side h6-0.% 2 12-13 9% | 
Southern Bleachery................ 18 20 a Southern Textile Association, 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd.. ‘a 88 7 | Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes..... 99 101 Texas Textile Association, Semi- Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 22 24 Annual Meeting, Hilton Hotel 27-28, 1930. 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd...... 97 101 Waco, Texas, June 13-14, 1930. . 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd........ 88 92 ® | Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 
Spartan Mille..........ccecccsesee 155 es Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Spencer Corp., serial notes.......... 99 100 Cotton Manufacturers Associa- Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1930. 
Union-Buffalo Mills................ 4 SI a Se, eee ia mates 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd......... 925 94 onvention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd........ 49 51 ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... 79 81 ° Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.......... 112 117 National Knitted Outerwear Asso- | , : ° 
Sy 105 ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, | _ Textile Division, A.S.M.E., _Na- 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co............... 135145 Canada, June 19-20, 1930. | tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Whitney Mfg. Co.............00005 r 40 : | Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930. 
Woodsi t Pee ae , ; | © 
Se ——e —_ = pid... = Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- Southern Textile Association, 
Y Cc cial Idb i. ng fe 10 ciation, Annual Outing, Eddington- | Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
earns VOFP. OF AMETICA, Gold Dons. . 99 | on-the-Delaware, near Philadelphia, \ Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
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Cheney Bros. Fall Line 
Accents “Dark-Bright” Colors 


New ‘“dark-bright” colors were 
launched at the fall opening of Cheney 
Brothers held May 15th, at the firm’s 
New York showrooms, and _ rich 
fabrics for afternoon and _ evening 
fashions were shown, adapted to both 
soft and stiff type silhouettes. These 
included cantons, heavy sheers, crepe 
satin; velvets, both soft and crisp; 
sheer metal chiffons; and moires and 
failles. The prominence given to 
velvets reflected the important fashion 
trend recorded in the recent Paris 
openings. 

The leading family is the browns, 
composed of colorings that range from 
a brilliant red-orange “Orange Topaze,” 
through rust-reds, like “Burnt Topaze,” 
to deep browns that take on a mauve or 
bronze cast. Autumn greens, both the 
light “Beryl” and the “Dark Emerald” 
and still darker “Bronze Green,” show 
a tendency towards tones with a more 
yellow cast. The blue series of “dark- 
bright” colors have great depth and 
intensity. They include the lighter 
tones of “Wild Aster” and “Stone 
Blue” and the darker “Deep Gentian” 
and “Black Granite.” 

Fashionable fabrics for fall divide 
themselves into two groups, those ap- 
propriate for the soft, supple or draped 
silhouette, and those adapted to a 
stiffer outline. For the softer silhouette, 
Cheney presents canton crepes, includ- 
ing the 1931 Frostkrepe, and Krisal- 
krepe; heavy sheers like Luminaura; 
Mirrokrepe, crepe satin; velvets in the 
soft, drapey weaves; sheer metals; and 
Nuancia, flat chiffon. The crisper tex- 
tures of velvet, and moires and failles 
meet the need of the stiffer silhouette. 

The diversity of texture and variety 
ot colors in the velvets shown at the 
Cheney opening confirm the important 
position of velvet fabrics in the fash- 
ions of the new 
of velvet sponsored by 


season. Every type 
Paris is given 
transparent velvet for 
evening wraps and gowns, for formal 
afternoon dresses, and fur trimmed 
suits; panne velvet; erect-pile velvets, 
newly important and of the crisp tex- 


place—sheer 


ture favored for evening wraps and 
ensembles: as well as coating and suit 
ing and Lyons type velvets. Cheney 
have added to their velvet line a new 


Nord, distinguished by its 
deep true clear black, 


Velour du 


iol _ 
rich colors 


Op Ked, Yew Green, Emperor 
Blue, and a very new dark brown, 
“Franciscan”; and by its width of fifty 
1¢ ches 


Botany Mills Show 
Fabrics in Garments 


lhe Botany Worsted Mills are show 
ing a collection of 70 garments, made 
from new fall fabrics, at their New 
York offices, 200 Fifth \ve. These 
showings to the trade started Mav 12 
and will continue until May 29. — 

lhe coats, suits, and 
shown on living models 


dresses are 
Both the coats 
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and suits highlight monotone tweeds, 
broadcloths and suede, while the dresses 
are mainly crepes. Micropoints, pin- 
point and cravat motif printed on crepe 
in street shades, seem to be in favor. 

For several years, the Botany has had 
showings of this type in other cities, 
but this is stated to be the first year 
that the showings have been held in 
New York. A special room has been 
fitted up, a feature of which is the win- 
dow drapes made of all wool Botany 
printed challis. 


Army Places Melton Contract 


Contract to supply the Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, with 46,000 yd., 
olive drab melton cloth has been awarded 
to Holden-Leonard Co., at $2.144 net. 
Bids to furnish this material were 
opened May 16, the following con- 
cerns submitting proposals : Thomas Kay 
Woolen Mill, Salem, Ore.; bidding on 
only 5,000 yd., $2.18; Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Manchester, N. H., $2.25; Lacon 
(Ill.) Woolen Mills, $2.225; Germania 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., $2.74; Columbia 
Woolen Mills, $2.31; Clinton ( Mich.) 
W oolen Mig. co. S2.19 Holden- 
Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., $2.144; 
Pioneer-Paciftic Woolen Mills, Long 
Beach, Cal., $2.19; Strong Hewat & 
Co., New York, $2.495; American 
Woolen Co., $2.22. 

The interesting feature of the bids for 
melton was the fact two concerns sub- 
mitted bids to the Army for the first 
time, depot officials stating that this 
is the first time Pioneer-Pacific and 
Holden-Leonard have made bids. A\l- 
though no announcement has been made 
indications are the Army is_ placing 
more than their usual number of con- 
tracts for textiles at present, aiming to 
give manufacturers work wherever pos- 
sible in a period that finds these mills 
in need of immediate orders on which 
to run. 


Bibb Mfg. Co. Joins Institute 


George A. Sloan, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, announced re- 
cently that Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
through its president, William D. An- 
derson, has just become a member of 
the Institute. 

According to Mr. Sloan 64 mills 
with 2,580,383 spindles have been 
added to the membership of the Insti- 
tute since the annual meeting of mem- 
bers last October. 


Cannon Mills Prepares 
A Motion Picture 


Cannon Mills, Inc., has prepared for 
distribution to department store train- 
ing schools an unusual film on_ the 
manufacture of cotton household prod- 
ucts, namely towels and sheets. This 
is perhaps the first time such a film 
has been offered directors of training 
courses, \ large section of the film is 
in color. <A sales clerk’s manual and 
an instruction guide on the subject of 
cotton accompanies the film. This film 
may be obtained by application to 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
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Yardage Measuring Test to 
Determine Thrown Silk Size 


A new test for determining the yards 
per pound of thrown silk, known as the 
yardage test, has been developed by 
the United States Testing Co., Inc., 
official testing house of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, and is now in 
operation, the testing company has 
announced. 

The new test is made by direct read- 
ing and is considered more accurate 
than calculating the yards per pound 
from the sizing test, it is stated. 

When sent to the testing company 
for yardage determination, the silk, in 
the new yardage test, is run over an 
aluminum wheel mounted on ball bear- 
ings and equipped with a Veeder 
counter. 

Whereas in the sizing test 30 skeins 
of 450 meters were used, three pounds 
of silk are used in the yardage test. 


This means that, on 3-thread 13/15 
denier crepe, for example, approxi- 
mately 150 miles are measured. The 


total sample used is returned to the 
customer without loss or damage after 
completion of the test. 


Franklin Dyed Yarns Shown 
in Du Pont Exhibit 


A window display at the Du Pont 
products exhibit on the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City this week features Ameri- 
can-made fast dyes as used by the 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, 
R. I. Representative products from 
eight manufacturers using Franklin 
Process dyed thread and yarn are in- 
cluded in the exhibit. Bedspreads, 
sheets and pillow cases, towels, table 
covers, shirts, men’s shorts, handker- 
chiefs, bath rugs and bolts of casement 
cloth for drapes are on display. 


Bemberg Pennsylvania 
Representative 


H. A. Chapell is covering the Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania market for the 
American Bemberg Corp., making his 
headquarters for the time being at the 
New York offices of this firm. It is 
probable that decision to open offices in 
Philadelphia in the near future will be 
made. Bemberg yarns were formerly 
sold in Philadelphia by T. J. Porter & 
Sons. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 17, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Domestic 
Foreign 


5,584,000 35,405,000 27,600,000 
567,000 37,124,000 61,087,000 


Total 6,151,000 72,529,000 88,687,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston 567,000 37,124,000 61,087,000 
Philadelphia 915,000 25,715,000 36,294,000 
New York 628,000 23,654,000 36,490,000 

Total 2,110,000 86,513,000 133,871,000 
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Interesting Discussion Planned 
for Texas Meeting, June 13-14 


The 15th annual meeting of the 
fexas Textile’ Association, which will 
held at the Hotel Hilton, Waco, 
fexas, June 13-14, is to include the 


discussion of several interesting mill 


problems. H. A. Burow, manager, Con- 
olidated Textile Corp., Bonham, Texas, 
president of the association, will act as 
toastmaster at the annual banquet and 
preside over other sessions of the con- 
vention. 

Questions for discussions at the 
meeting include the following: 

1. What effect does roll speed have on 
evenness, end breakage, breaking strength, 
horsepower and production? 

2. End breakage test on spinning (same 
as before). Determine, if possible, what 
causes ends down that have heretofore 
been reported under the heading ‘unclas- 
ified.”’ 

3. What circle traveler do you use, and 
why? Also give number flange ring used. 

4. Loom stoppage test on not less than 
0 looms. Determine stops per hour per 
loom and causes for each stop. 

+. State your experience with steel hed- 
aies, 

6. What have you accomplished with the 
extended labor, or stretch-out, system in 
the different departments? 

7. Give any improvements you have made 
in your mill during the past year. 

8. What have we done to reduce labor 
costs aside from reducing wages? 

9. Why is it necessary for doffers to be 
allowed to be idle so much of the time? 
Would it be possible to have our spinning 
done by combination doffers and spinners 
who would do both the spinning and the 


doffing ? 
10. What are we doing towards con- 
trolling yarn weights through the control 


of humidity in picker rooms? 

11. Full discussion of improved 
stripping methods; either /the non-stop 
card clothing or the continuous stripper, 
or any other method for reducing the 
evils and expense of frequent hand strip- 


ping. 
12. What effect would 
licker-in on cards have on 
would you get 


card- 


speeding up 
staple of the 


cotton, and any cleaner 


work by this change? 

In addition to the above questions, if 
time permits, there will be a discussion 
on oil spraying of raw stock and _ its 
advantages and disadvantages. 


Lipps-Hamil, Ine. 
Sueceeds B. D. Lipps 


It is announced that the firm of 
Bayard D. Lipps, raw and thrown silk, 
of 49 East 34th St., New York, has 
been succeeded by Lipps-Hamil, Inc. 
The new partner is Miss Clare B. 
Hamil (Mrs. C. H. Reidy), daughter of 
James Hamil, silk manufacturer, and 
great-granddaughter of Robert Hamil, 
first president of the Silk Association of 
America. The Hamils were pioneers 
in the silk industry in America. The 
new firm will continue in the same line, 
of raw and thrown silk. 


Simplification of Hospital and 
Institutional Cottons 


At the regular revision meeting of 
the standing committee on the simplifi- 
cation of hospital and institutional cot- 
ton textiles, of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., it was unanimously 
decided to modify the simplified prac- 
tice recommendation as _ originally 
adopted and to submit the revised pro- 
gram to the industry for its considera- 
tion and approval. 

The outstanding 


changes recom- 


mended by the standing committee 
were the approval of the 108-in. torn 
length for sheets as standard and the 
adoption of hems 2 in. in depth for the 
top and bottom of such standard length 
sheets. The changes proposed, if ap- 
proved, are to be effective from 


July 1, 1930. 


Hampshire Co. Merges 
With Haight Co. 


Hampshire Hosiery & Underwear 
Co., has been consolidated with A. S. 
Haight & Co., and Arthur Powell, of 
Hampshire will become a special part- 
ner in the Haight organization, it was 
announced last Saturday. The Haight 
organization, which was formed 60 
years ago, and is a pioneer underwear 
sales unit in this country, will add the 
following to its present lines: Otis 
Underwear Co., Ware Valley Mfg. Co., 
Nuckasee Mfg. Co., Altara Underwear 
Co. and Cartersville Mills. The con- 
solidation goes into effect June 1. 

The organization will operate from 
the present Haight quarters at 57 
Worth Street. 

Present members of the Haight firm, 
in addition to the special partner, are 
Sherman P. Haight, Everest D. Haight, 
H. L. G. Meyer, A. T. Dickinson and 
E. W. Christie. 


Propper Heads New 
Ingrain Hosiery Group 


Promotion of the sale of ingrain 
hosiery and consideration of manufac- 
turing problems are the chief aims of a 
group, tentatively known as the Asso- 
ciation of Ingrain Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, which was formed May 16, in 
New York. The meeting was held 
at the offices of Propper-McCallum 
Hosiery Co., and was attended by fifteen 


manufacturers of ingrain hosiery. The 
following officers were elected: Leo 


Propper, president of Propper-McCallum 
Hosiery Co., president; E. B. Sharp, of 
Conrad Hosiery Co., vice-president ; 
George Haag, of General Hosiery Co., 
treasurer, and S. F. Rubin, of Merit 
Hosiery Co., secretary. 

The association will conduct an ad- 
vertising campaign to both the trade 
and public beginning July, stressing 
the merits of these stockings. 


Carpet Manufacturers Institute 
to Locate in New York 


The Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America Inc. announces that on June 
1 it will move its headquarters from the 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. to suite 640, Chrysler Building, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York. Irving 
S. Paull is the president and King Hoag- 
land is secretary. 


Army Wants Cotton Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, will open bids 
May 14 to furnish them with 52,274 
yds., olive drab cotton uniform lining 
cloth 33 in. wide conforming with 
specifications 6-100A. 
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Yarn Men’s Golf At 


Chattanooga June 12-13 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga 
will again be the mecca for textile men 
of the southern states and other sec- 
tions of the country on June 12 and 13. 
On these two dates the Chattanooga 
Yarn Men’s Association will give its 
annual golf tournament and outing. 

Announcement of selection of the 
dates has been made by R. H. Griffith, 
head of the golf and prize committee 
and a well known local yarn man. As 
in the past the play will be on the 
course of the Chattanooga Golf and 
Country Culb. 

The usual plan for conducting the 
tournament will be followed. There 
will be an 18-hole round played each 
day. The closing feature of the outing 
will be a banquet to be held the second 
night at the club house. At that time 
the various trophies will be awarded. 

Textile men assemble in Chattanooga 
twice each year, in June for the yarn 
tournament and again in the fall for 
the tournament sponsored by the manu- 
facturers. These tournaments are at- 
tended by men representing all the tex- 
tile, machinery and allied industries. 


Philadelphia Alumni Plan 
Annual “Cruise” 


The 29th annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School will be held June 5 and 6. 
Business meeting will be held at the 
school Thursday, June 5, while the 
outing is scheduled for the following 
day at the Manufacturers’ Country Club 
at Oreland, Pa., where they have held 
this affair for several years. 

Part of the day’s program will be 
devoted to exercises honoring Director 
France, head of the school, who is 
completing his 45th year with the insti- 
tution. Mr. France will be the speaker 
at the banquet to be held at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Broad and Walnut 
Sts., Friday evening. A. D. Whiteside, 
president of the Wool Institute, Inc., 
will be the second speaker. 

Papers to be presented at the annual 
business meeting of the association 
Thursday are: “Forty Years of Nar- 
row Fabrics,” by John Crowther, 1893: 
“Carpets and Rugs, Then and Now,” 
E. C. Shuttleworth, 1922; “Modern 
Yarn Testing,’ M. E. McCrosson, 1924: 
“Modern Plush Production,” Paul W. 
Youse, 1925; “Modern Methods in 
Styling,” Jos. A. Golden, 1928. 

At this meeting there will also be 
reports of officers; report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and the election 
of officers, following the luncheon. 
Bradley C. Algeo, president, will pre- 
side at the business meeting. 

Friday will be spent at the country 
club where sports will be held through- 
out the day, the seventh annual golf 
handicap being one of the main events 
scheduled. Another event that is ex- 
pected to attract attention as in former 
vears is the base-ball game between 


the married and single teams. At lunch 
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a lucky number contest will be held, 
each man at lunch being given a num- 
ber and at the close numbers will be 
drawn and prizes given to the winners. 

Committees in charge of this year’s 
outing are: Nominations, William C. 
Robb, chairman, John Lockwood; Reso- 


lutions, William C. Robb, chairman, 
Harry Lonsdale; Cruise, Henry C-. 
Legge, chairman, Harry Lonsdale, 
Charles W. Neeld; Banquet, William 


Fleisher, chairman, William J. Maurer, 
Charles E. Firth; Souvenir, William 
C. Robb, chairman, B. Kendall Archer, 
J. Elmer Hahn, 

For the first time in several years the 
graduating class will not make a tour 
of textile plants in New England, but 
will visit a number of the leading 
manufacturers in Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia School to Hold 
Exercises 


For the first in a number of years the 
Philadelphia Textile School will hold 
formal graduation exercises June 5 at 
Broad and Pine Sts. For a number of 
vears formal exercises have been dis- 
pensed with, and their place taken’ by 
display of work done by students of the 
class. 

Last year Director France gathered 
the graduating class in one of the class 
rooms and delivered an address to them 


and a number of relatives and friends. 
This made a strong appeal to all that 
heard the talk. The same policy will 


be followed this year with a number of 
new features. 

[t is probable that an official of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of the School of 
Industrial Art, of which the textile 
school is a-part, will speak and President 
Johnson of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation will also address the students. 

Richard S. Cox of the faculty took 27 
members of the graduating class on 
inspection tours of a number of the most 
representative textile manufacturing 
plants in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
during the week. Among the plants 
that were visited were the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., the largest 
concern of its kind. While at Wyomis- 
sing they inspected the Narrow Fabric 
Co., and the Textile Machine Works, 
seeing at the latter full-fashioned ma- 
chines manufactured by one of the larg- 
est concerns in the world. 

Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia, was visited and students were 
tavored with a view of modern dyeing 
methods in silk and rayon; Jos. Ban 
crott & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., was 
next inspected where dyeing and print- 
ing of cotton goods was shown to the 
class by officials of the concern: Eddy- 
stone (Pa.) Print Works and the plant 
of the American 
visited. 


Dyewood Co., were 

lhe wool scouring plant of Eavenson 
& Levering Co., Camden, N. J., was 
also inspected and students saw wools 


trom every corner of the world proc- 
essed. Laurel Soap Co., Philadelphia, 
was the last firm visited, students here 


seeing soaps as used by textile manufac- 
turers in the making. 
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F. F. Hosiery Exchange Holds 
Group Meeting in Phila. 


Sixty manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
were represented at the first group meet- 
ing of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ex- 
change and heard an address delivered 
by Julian Armstrong, of Chicago, who 
has been appointed managing director 
of the organization. He estimated the 
cost of membership in the Exchange 
at one-half of 1% of mills’ sales. A 
meeting was held Wednesday at Ever- 
green Farms, G. C. Aberle, president, 
H. C. Aberle Co., presiding. Mr. 
Aberle gave credit to C. Marlin Bell. 
managing director of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association for 
originating the idea of a regional full- 
fashioned hosiery association. 

Agreement was practically unanimous 
that full-fashioned manufacturers in the 
Philadelphia region should cooperate in 
this movement. Mr. Armstrong left for 
Reading, where another regional meet- 
ing will be held. Still other meetings 
are scheduled for New York and New 
Jersey, and the West, and meetings will 
be held in Chattanooga and Greensboro, 
giving national scope to new Exchange 
after organization is completed under 
the direction of Mr. Armstrong. Head- 
quarters at present are located at 230 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


W. S. Fraser and D. B. McBee 
Quit Amalgamated Silk Corp. 


Several executive changes in the 
Amalgamated Silk Corp., New York, 
were announced Wednesday. Walter S. 
Fraser, president, who was elected in 
1927, succeeding Percy E. Mann, has 
resigned, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted, as of June 1; no successor has 
been named. D. B. McBee, vice-presi- 
dent of Amalgamated, also resigned, as 
he was succeeded by Joel H. Drucker, 
who joined the Amalgamated organiza- 
tion last September as stylist and de- 
signer. Before that, Mr. Drucker was 
president of J. R. Drucker Silk Corp. 

Mr. Fraser and Mr. McBee also re- 
signed as directors of the company and 
irom the executive committee; their 
places on the board were taken by Mr. 
Drucker and M. J. Birnbaum, who is 
in charge of the Garment Center office 
of Amalgamated. The changes were 
announced following a special meeting 
of the company’s board of directors. 


Japan as a Textile Market 
(Continued from page 31) 
order to maintain and even increase the 
demand for imported textiles, are bet- 
ter and more concentrated sales methods 
in this market. Every possible chan- 
nel should be developed, and some 
means found to advertise in a practical 
way the superiority of foreign textile 
fabrics to the Japanese public. 

A few textile establishments selling 
to wholesale, retail and consumer trades 
at properly graded prices, would not 
only attract a great deal of attention to 
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themselves and popularize foreign tex- 
tiles, but at the same time would be a 
paying proposition. Such direct methods 
of selling wherever possible will prob- 
ably evoke the opposition of the larger 
Japanese importers of textiles, but, con- 
sidering the fact that nowadays they 
themselves import, handle all kinds of 
competitive lines, and sell to whosoever 
will buy, it is best not to restrict one’s 
activities in the Japanese market to a 
few merchants but rather extend one’s 
selling organization to cover even the 
smallest buyer. To effect this, it is es- 
sential to establish a branch office in 
Japan or to give that same support to 
the agents appointed for this market as 
one would naturally extend to the man 
in charge of one’s own branch there. 


Burlaps Dull and Easier 


Buyers of burlap futures on the ex- 
change seemed more anxious to cover 
at mid-week, but still would not raise 
bids to meet holders’ levels. 

On the outside market, cables were 
somewhat easier, as were currency quo- 
tations on burlaps for future shipment 
from Calcutta. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
5.35-5.40c.; May shipment, 5.30c. The 
104 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
6.50c.; May shipment, 6.55c. 


New Belamose Price List 


A slight adjustment in rayon yarn 
prices is announced by Belamose Corp. ; 
the company’s new schedule, effective 
May 14, follows: 


Skeins . ——§Cones—— 

Den. Fil. Ist. 2d Ist 2d 
150 30 $1.10 $1.05 $1.14 $1.09 
300 42 wo .90 .99 .94 
450 66 95 .90 Lar stim 
600 66 .95 .90 
900 126 .95 .90 
Acme Rayon Issues 
New Price List 

Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O., 


has issued a new price list as follows: 


Den. Ist 2d Inf. Cones 
300. 95 90 . 80 .99 
150 F : 1.15 


Rayon Imports for April 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, reports as follows on im- 
ports of rayon yarns, waste, staple fiber 
and yarns made from waste into the 
United States during the month of 
April, 1930 as compared with April, 
1929: 


Pounds - 
April, 1930 April, 1929 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 


Austria.. 2,183 : ae 
Belgium a 11,243 
Brazil. .... 1,279 
France. 72,705 414,375 
Germany... 242,104 569,308 
Hungary 3,257 
Italy 349,259 307,912 
Netherlands. . 192,032 248,571 
Spain 440 
Switzerland 13,943 66,737 
United Kingdom 29,116 3,331 
Total 901,342 1,626,453 








Business News 


Hemphill to Display 
\lachines in New Office 


Che Hemphill Co., manufacturer of 
-nitting machinery, has opened a new 
ud larger office at 93 Worth Street, 
New York, where it will set up a full 
ne of demonstration machinery, it was 
nnounced Wednesday by L. B. Wilcox, 
ales manager. The new office, on the 
sixth floor, has double the space formerly 
ccupied by Hemphill on the seventh 
Under the new arrangements, the 
ompany will display one of every model 
of its machines. The display will be in 
charge of a technical staff, and special 
attention will be paid to testing and 
hosiery development. Mr. Wilcox stated 
that it will be now possible for hosiery 
imanufacturers to test new combinations 
of material, in actual production. 


tle OT. 


Union Special Issues House Organ 


The Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently sent out copies of 
the initial issue of its new house organ 
~The Needle’s Eye. The purpose of 
this publication is to disseminate  in- 
formation relative to new or improved 
methods of performing industrial sewing 
operations, and to familiarize manufac- 
turers with the use of various types of 
machines. The first number features 
sewing and seaming work on knitted 
fabrics; other articles relate to the seam- 
ing of airplane-wing fabrics, men’s linen 
knickers, cotton ticking, curtain mate- 
rials, etc. A discussion of causes and 
remedies for needle cutting on knit fab- 
rics is also included. Illustrations add 
to the interest of this publication. 


Hazard Advertising Moves to 
Larger Quarters 


The Hazard Advertising Corp. removed 
its offices to 295 Madison Ave., corner of 
41st St., New York, on May 15. For more 
than 10 years, this company had been 
located at 7 East 42nd St. They serve 
many textile clients including General Dye- 
stuff Corp., Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., 
National Silk Dyeing Co., Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., The Torrington Co., Ciba Co. 
and Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
The Hazard is distributing a decorative 
map of the Grand Central Zone graphically 
indicating its features in a humorous and 
interesting way and showing the locations 
of their old and new offices. C. H. Hazard 
is president of the company. 


Gaffney Heads Armour & Co. 
«Charlotte Office 


In order to establish closer contact and 
to facilitate the most prompt handling of 
business with the textile industry in the 
Carolinas, Armour & Co. has appointed 
W. L. Gaffney as district superintendent 
in charge of industrial soap, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Gaffney 
was formerly industrial soap salesman. 


Centennial Celebration of Modern 
Weighing at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


To commemorate the invention of the 
modern platform scale by Thaddeus Fair- 
banks in 1830, business and industrial lead- 
ers of the nation, as well as many foreign 
countries, will gather in the historical city 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., on July 4, to pay 
tribute to the memory of Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, “father of modern weighing,” who 








gave to the world its first accurate stand- 
ard of weights 100 years ago. 
Announcement of a three-day celebration 
of the centennial of the invention of the 
modern weighing machine beginning July 4, 
was made recently in Chicago by W. S. 
Hovey, president, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
which is the outgrowth of the small scale- 
manufacturing business started by Thaddeus 
Fairbanks and his brothers Erastus and 
Joseph P., on an investment of $4,000. 


Kalio Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Machines 


To avoid confusion of names, Karl 
Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, and 
Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., Reading, Pa., have 
decided to give the Karl Lieberknecht full- 
fashioned hosiery machines a distinctive 


name. For this reason they have com- 
pounded and registered the trade-mark 
“Kalio.” In the future their principal 


product will be known as the Kalio full- 
fashioned hosiery machine. 


International Derrick Removes 


New York Office 


The International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, announces that their 
New York offices have been moved to 
room 2116 Brady Building, 90 West St., 
New York. <A. L. Worack is district 
manager. 


E. A. Doyle, Elected President, 


American Welding Society 


E. A. Doyle, consulting engineer of The 
Linde Air Products Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Welding Society at 
the annual meeting of the society held 
April 25, 1930. 


American Circular Loom Moves to 
Woolworth Building 


The American Circular Loom Co., Inc., 
on May 1, moved its offices to the Wool- 
worth Building, 233 Broadway, New York. 


¢ 


Obituary 


Benjamin Abrams 


Benjamin Abrams, aged 51 years, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Knitting Co., died suddenly at his 
home there May 9 of a heart attack. 
Mr. Abrams had lived in Milwaukee nearly 
all his life and was prominent in the affairs 
of the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ 
Association, Western District, having been 
a director of that organization at the time 
of his death. 


James Swift Turner 


James Swift Turner, president, treasurer 
and founder of the J. S. Turner Mfg. Co. 
of Lowell, Mass., died May 1 in his 65th 
year. 


Mrs. M. V. B. Jefferson 


Mrs. Augusta F. (Howe) Jefferson, at 


one time one of the principal owners of the 
Mig. Co., died at her 
May 


Jefferson ( Mass.) 


home in Worcester, Mass., on 19, 
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She was the widow of Martin Van Buren 
Jefferson, founder and former head of the 
Jefferson Mfg. Co., and after his death 
held the property until a few months ago 
when she sold her interests to her grand- 
children, who now operate the business. 


James Speed 


James Speed, a long time resident of 
Lawrence, Mass., and well known 
through the textile industry died recently 
at the family home in Lawrence, follow- 
ing a short illness. Mr. Speed was born 
in England and had lived in Lawrence 





James Speed 


for the last 50 years. For 29 years, he 
had been an importer and dealer in tex- 
tile machinery, with offices in Boston. 
His firm, James Speed & Co., was 
founded in 1901. Previous to that for 16 
years he had been superintendent of the 
yarn department of the Arlington Mills. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason and an 
Odd Fellow. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics As- 
sociation. He is survived by his wife, 
Emma (Aldham); three daughters, Mrs. 
James H. McCreadie, Miss Grace E. 
and Miss S. Ellen Speed;. two sons, 
John W. of this city and Joseph of 
Chester, Pa., and two grandchildren. 
Pall bearers at the funeral were Asa 
Ashworth, Fred Speed, Milton Speed, 
John Phippen, Charles D. McEvoy and 
Herbert Kershaw. 


Frank Farrington 


Frank Farrington of the Manchester, 
Eng., office of the Universal Winding Co., 
died on May 2 after an illness of consider- 
able duration. His entire business life had 
been spent with the Universal Winding Co., 
of which his father was the Manchester 
manager and who still remains in service, 
although not so actively as formerly. 


John Baptist Bassett 


John Baptist Bassett, sole owner of the 
Larkin Reed Co., Danielson, Conn., maker 
of loom reeds, died at his home in fhat 
borough on May 15, after a short illness. 
He was born in Killingly, Conn., 48 years 
ago, and had lived in Danielson practically 
all his life. 


John T. Lodge 


John T. Lodge, of John T. Lodge & Co., 
Inc., wool and waste merchants, Boston, 
Mass., died at his Boston home, May 21. 
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No product can be better than 
the machine that makes it can 
produce. Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines are maintaining satisfac- 
tory production charts 
of the largest 
country. 


in many 
plants in the 











Let us send you full information 


so | H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
ldt & Co Ltd Leicester, Eng 
tiia: J. H. Butter & Co 
Melbourne 
suchsbaun 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM ° 













ACME A 





ACME D 





Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 





Ask those who use them. 

See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—"— 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 














COOPER 
Spring Beard Needles 


for 


ECONOMY and UNIFORMITY 


THEIR QUALITY IS 
REFLECTED IN THE FABRIC 





COOPER 
High-Speed Latch Needles 


HAVE 
A REALLY NON-TURNABLE RIVET 


CHARLES COOPER CO., Inc. 


Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


G. W. Morton, Southern 
Representative, 1002 Magnolia St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Elbrook, Inc. 
50 Peking Rd., 
Shanghai, China 
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One More Item Checked 


URING recent years, we have been playing, 
D in private, a most interesting game. It is 
far less expensive than golf. The equipment 
consists of a piece of paper anda pencil. On the 
paper we jotted down the steps which the textile 
industry would have to take to change its status 
from an unstable and unprofitable one to a pro- 
gressively successful one. We use the pencil to 
check off each item as a start is made in the 
direction indicated. 

This week we checked one of the primary 
requisites on our list: organized fundamental 
technical research. The formation of the United 
States Institute for Textile Research represents 
a definite step. A preliminary board of directors 
has been set up and a by-laws committee 
appointed. 

It is particularly significant that the prelimi- 
nary board is representative of most of the major 
textile associations. This does not mean that the 
institute will be a council to coordinate the activi- 
ties of these various organizations, but that it has 
their active interest and support in the all- 
important work it is to start. 


Like Andy, we believe in the ‘‘double check’”’ 
system. Our pencil is useful not only in record- 
ing the beginnings of constructive movements, 
but in recording actual progress made by those 
movements. Those who have been in touch with 
the activities of the various economic institutes 
known how necessary this follow-up is. There is 


a continual fight against apathy, against self- 
interest, and against unsound ideas. In no work 
is this fight keener than it will be in the develop- 
ment of a fundamental research program. After 
all, there are relatively few men in any industry 
who appreciate the significance of such research. 
These men must continually play the part of 
missionaries. [hey must gradually convert those 
who think that a routine testing laboratory repre- 
sents the end-point of research. ‘They must bolster 
up the courage of those who expect tangible 
dollars-and-cents results in a year or two. They 
must work for financial as well as moral support. 


We congratulate the industry on the united 
front it put up at last Friday’s meeting. We 
congratulate the various associations for sub- 
merging their individual ambitions in an industry- 
wide movement toward a common goal. We con- 
gratulate the Textile Research Council, Inc., on 
its unselfish attitude in offering its charter to the 
new institute. 

With these congratulations go our plea for 
aggressive development of the activities of the 
new institute. Just as we urged that knowledge 
of the existence of the Textile Foundation Fund 
be not used as a sedative, so do we urge that 
knowledge of the formation of the United States 
Institute for Textile Research be not accepted as 
accomplishment. It is a start—a good start— 
but all the work is yet to be done. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook .. . 


SALES IN the cotton goods and silk goods 
markets were disappointing, although some bright spots 
were observed, particularly in seasonal goods which 
moved fairly well. Improvement was reported 
in fine cotton goods and in rayon and cotton light 
underwear. Raw cotton was lower, while raw 
weakened. . . Full-fashioned hosiery 
prices were lower and broadsilks suffered from con- 
tracted demand. 


silk also 


W ool and wool goods were 
fairly steady and bathing-suit lines continued to sell 
in fair quantities. 


Seeks Social Legislation .. . 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT in the South is voicing 
more objection to long hours for industrial workers, 
as revealed in the resolution adopted by the North 
Carolina League of Women Voters, in annual conven- 
tion at Pinehurst, favoring the 55-50 plan sponsored by 
The Cotton Textile Institute, and the gradual abolition 
of night work for women and children. .. The leg- 
islature of North Carolina was petitioned to remove the 
“fourth-grade” exemption clause from the State child- 
labor law and to establish an eight-hour day for all 
children under 16 years of age. The good ladies also 
favor a State law requiring children between 14 and 16 
to complete the sixth grade before leaving school to 
take up industrial employment. 


Wool Marketing Troubles .. . 


FrRoM NevabA and Idaho comes advice that, 
unless the National Wool Marketing Corp. revises its 
appraisals of the 1930 wool clip to allow advances ot 
20c. and upward on board cars, wool growers of the 
two States will market their clips through private agen- 
cies. Private agencies have offered 22 and 23c. on cer- 
tain grades, while the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
is reported to be offering advances of only 15 and 16c. 

Wool growers of Allegheny County (Va.) re- 
cently voted overwhelmingly to market their clips 
through the Corporation. .... V. G. Rowbottom, 
representative of Draper & Co., of Boston, selling 
agency for the National organization, last week told 
members of the Kentucky Wool Growers Association 
that the company would advance 22 or 23c. on their 
best qualities and about 15c. on burry wool. 


Warning to Southern Industry .. . 


THE ENCROACHMENT of a socialistic phi- 
losophy was characterized by J. E. Edgerton, of New 
York and Lebanon, Tenn., president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in an address before 
a convention of southern furniture manufacturers at 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C., May 23, as the 
principal problem now confronting leaders of the in- 
dustrial South. The question of the open shop, 
or “whether every man’s right to work 1s not as 
sacred as any other man’s right not to work,” must 
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be decided by southern manufacturers, he declared, 
and that insofar as the South yields on this point, so 
much greater are its troubles going to be. 


LaFollette Raises Objection .. . 


HELpD up in the Senate by Senator LaFol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, the Merritt Bill to create the 
Textile Foundation may be amended to meet the 
Wisconsin senator’s objection, it was reported May 
26. . . . . His contention was that, regardless of the 
merit of the proposal for expending in textile research 
the $1,800,000 fund derived by the sale of reparation 
dyes, the bill would create an institution that eventually 
would be asking for appropriations from Congress 

. . An amendment specifically providing that the 
corporation shall not receive for its support any funds 
from the Federal treasury was thought to be sufficient 
to remove Senator LaFollette’s objection. 


Tariff Bill Back in Conference . . . 


Part two of the tariff bill, which includes 
controversial administrative features, has been sent back 
to the conference for modification of changes which 
were made in the conference, and another delay will 
occur before the fate of the bill is determined. ... . 
In spite of increasing public opposition to the tariff 
bill, inspired and supported by many influential news- 
papers, dispatches from Washington report that Senate 
leaders, who have opposed the measure, virtually con- 
cede its passage. It is expected that the Senate 
debate on the tariff bill will consume a week or ten 
days and the final vote is certain to be extremely close. 


Profits Dwindle—Operation Ceases .. . 


FURTHER TANGIBLE evidence of the unsatis- 
factory market situation in full-fashioned hosiery was 
revealed by the recent indefinite shutdown of the plant 
operated by H. C. Aberle Co., in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing price reductions by the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa., and Apex Hosiery Co., of Phila- 
delphia. . . Approximately 1,400 employees of the 
Aberle plant were told that, until the company’s prod- 
uct could be sold on a profitable basis, operation would 
cease. 


Revising Trade Practice Codes . . . 


THE NEW poLicy adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission aiming to bring trade practice rules 
of industrial groups into stricter conformity with the 
anti-trust laws, may result in invalidating numerous 
codes previously adopted by trade associations in the 
textile and other industries. Garland S. Fergu- 
son, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, states 
that, inasmuch as trades sometimes pass resolutions 
which would violate law, the Commission now 1s re- 
viewing all rules of past conferences, with the purpose 
of making them comply more fully with the anti-trust 











legislation. Pressure is being exerted by trade 
associations to get an intelligent understanding of their 
position. They complain that the new develop- 
ments make it more difficult than ever to get coopera- 
tion of unruly elements in their industries in approv- 
ing codes of trade practice. Roy A. Cheney, 
executive secretary of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, states that unless the com- 
mission approves its rule on misbranding, the industry 
will be handicapped in meeting this evil. 


Lancashire Lagging .. . 


DISTURBED CONDITIONS in India and_ the 
low silver exchange rates in China continue to cast 
a dark shadow over Lancashire where it is estimated 
that about one-third of the half million cotton mill 
operatives are either idle entirely or working short 
time only. . . English exports of cotton yarns and 
manufactures during April were nearly 20% less than 
during March, compared on a value basis, and about 
36% lower than April, 1929. . . The provinces of 
India, in the four months ending April 30, received 
476,085,000 square yards of cotton goods from 
Kngland, but an additional 100,071,000 sq.yd. would 
have been necessary to equal the total shipments for 
the similar period in 1929, 


W ool Fabric Stocks Decline .. . 


Activity of the wool weaving industry 
during April, featured by a relative balance between 
production and billings and a 4.2% reduction in stocks 
on hand, as reported by the Wool Institute's statistical 
analysis, points to brighter conditions ahead. . . 
Production in April showed an increase of 1.0% in 
volume over March, while billings registered a 7.0% 


Revives Textile Antiques 


THE Two illustrations show a piece ot 
Byzantine silk more than 1,000 years 
old, before (at right) and after (below ) 
treatment by a new German process of 
‘“reconservation.” The silk, which was 
faded, moldy and so brittle that it came 
to pieces if touched, was restored, it is 
claimed, to its original brilliance, tough- 
ness, and resiliency, so that it could 
safely be handled. 
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decline; figures adjusted to five week period for pur- 
poses of comparison. Production for the actual 
four week period in April amounted to 3,909,354 
linear yards (adjusted to a 6/4 basis), while billings 
totalled 3,902,268 linear yards. 


Bed of Roses for Sleep . . . 


PRINTED SHEETS and pillow cases, featuring 
patterns worked out in three pastel colors on a white 
background, have been introduced in New York by 
R. H. Macy & Co., and are attracting much attention 

. Colors are guaranteed fast and one of the 
striking patterns offered is an all-over rose design. 


S.T.A. Annual Meeting .. . 


Four WEEKS hence are the dates of the 
Southern Textile Association’s annual meeting, June 
27-28, at Myrtle Beach, S. C. Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary of the organization, recently announced that 
an important feature of the meeting will be an address 
by Mrs. Wanda K. Farr, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on the work toward improvement of cotton. 


Price-Fixing Bill . . . 


ACTION BY THE House Interstate Commerce 
Committee intended to expedite consideration of the 
Capper-Kelly price-fixing bill is not regarded seriously 
by those versed in legislative lore. . . . . It is 
significant, however, that the measure was reported 
out of the committee where it had reposed for 15 
years. By preventing price-cutting on trade-marked 
articles, it is claimed that the bill will protect inde- 
pendent merchants from unfair competition by chains 
and department stores. 





THE INVENTOR of this process, Mr. 
Albertus, of the Albertus Laboratorium 
of Berlin, states that his process re- 
turns to the fiber of the silk certain 
chemical components which have been 
lost in the lapse of centuries. It adds 
no preparation nor dressing liquids to 
the fabric, he claims, but restores the 
silk to its original condition. Specimen 
shown belongs to the Schlossmuseum of 
3erlin; other German museums have 
also used the process successfully, it is 
said, 
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A. D. Whiteside Asks Wool Industry 


to Concentrate on Vital Activities 


“My purpose today has been to out- 
line to you a new method of co- 
ordinating the wool industry. 


“Without institute or 
lines or limitations. 


association 


“With the understanding that this 
organization will not, during the 
next six months, advocate policies 
but . .. the ten definite activities. 


“It is the distinct understanding that 
members of the Institute will con- 
tinue their monetary support during 
the balance of the year and, at the 
same time, give an unqualified wel- 
come to all other mills to participate 
... Without monetary consideration.” 


SUCH WAS the message which . D. Whiteside, presi- 
dent of The Wool Institute, gave to a group, representa- 
tive of the largest gathering in the history of wool in- 
dustry, at the meeting held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on May 28. Over 200 of the weaving units, 
out of a total of 286 now in operation, were represented 
and it was pointed out that the remaining 86 comprised, 
in large part, the smaller units. The gathering of spin- 
ners closely approached the largest representation which 
this branch of the industry has ever recorded. 

While it may be said that the meeting was held under 
the auspices of The Wool Institute, it was emphasized 
throughout that it was not a meeting of the Institute, 
but of the entire industry and that all party lines were 
to be wiped out. 

During the luncheon the weavers and spinners of 
wool received a leaflet from \. D. Whiteside. Address- 
ing himself to the industry Mr. Whiteside requested that 
those present read the brief outline of the ten activities 
mentioned in his speech and check on the leaflet those 
in which they were particularly interested. It was clearly 
understood that no obligation was entailed in signing 
the questionnaire, but that what was desired 
frank expression of what the industry wanted. 

Mr. Whiteside said that group meetings of those man- 
ufacturing similar products would be held and _ that 
these meetings would not follow the course of those 
which have been held in the past, but would strike out 
and deal with definite actualities rather than generalities. 
Che chairmen of these 


was a 


18 or 20 groups would form a 
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nucleus where the vital problems of the industry would 
be presented and the smaller group meetings would deal 
with real topics of immediate moment to their group. 
Membership in the Institute, it was pointed out, was not 
a prerequisite for participation in the group meetings and 
the function of the Institute is to serve merely as the 
best available workshop through which the industry can 
approach a solution of their problems. Mr. Whiteside’s 
remarks were well received and it was felt that tabula- 
tion of the results of the questionnaire would be of con- 
siderable value in guiding activities. 

The spinners held an executive session during the 
morning and discussed the trade practice code which had 
been prepared for their consideration. 

Prior to the address of A. H. Williams, professor of 
industry, Wharton School, after luncheon, it was stated 
that Paul Draper of Draper & Co., selling agents for the 
National Wool Marketing Association, would be pleased 
to discuss in private any questions which those in the 
industry would like to ask concerning the functions and 
operation of the marketing organization. Mr. Draper 
regretted that he was not sufficiently prepared to answer 
any questions which might be fired at him from the floor. 

Producers of camel’s hair fabrics met later in the day 
to discuss the problem of correct labeling. The Federal 
Trade Commission has pointed out the desirability of 
ending the abuses in labeling. In many quarters it is 
felt that some of the fabrics advertised as camel's hair 
contain a high percentage of wool. 

bs e HE address of A. D. 
Whiteside Whiteside, president 
of the Wool Institute, con- 


Advoeates tained a comprehensive 
outline of the activities 

© an Sa: 2 which he thought the In- 
Activities, stitute should follow for 
the next six months. Mr. 

Not Whiteside stressed his be- 
ars lief that all party lines 
Policies should be wiped out and 


the industry as a whole— 
regardless of associations, membership in the Institute or 
other factors—should concentrate on perfecting means of 
forwarding, and utilizing, the ten activities mentioned. 
Mr. Whiteside’s speech, in part, is as follows: 


Today, | am going to attempt to influence your attitude—I 
shall endeavor to state the facts regarding the present situa- 
tion in all impartial way so that you may draw your own 
conclusions as to the course you should follow in the imme- 
diate future. 

With conditions as they are today, if there were no Institute 
and you had no experience with organization work, with 
open minds on the subject, the majority of you would en- 
thusiastically organize an association of some nature. 

Under those circumstances, it seems feasible to work on 
the assumption that you will approach the suggestions made 
today with an open mind. 














A. D. Whiteside 


lf an organization is to be formed embracing every divi- 
sion of the industry, that is, at present, all of the spinners 
and all of the weavers, it is necessary to eliminate from the 
minds of those in the industry two false premises as to what 
will bring prosperity to them, without coordinate effort on 
their part. It will not be—(1) The natural action of the 
law of supply and demand; nor, (2) The automatic working 
of the law of the survival of the fittest in the sense that 
either can be an immediate remedy, if ever. 

It is logical to assume that certain facts and information 
must be available to this industry which it has not had in the 
past, if conditions are to change. 

It is just as reasonable to assume that the method of utiliz- 
ing information when it is obtained must be improved upon, 
if satisfactory results are to accrue to the mills for their 
collective efforts. 

So today, we are in an ideal position to profit by the errors 
and experience of the past three years, and to consider the 
activities which give definite promise of eliminating the 
possibilities of a recurrence of the actions which have brought 
about the present condition. 

It conditions are to be changed, what facts must you have 
which, if properly utilized, will convince you that you are 
justified in charging better comparative prices for your 
goods than you have charged in the past ? 

For remember that while prices are individual and deter- 
mined solely by the judgment of the seller, the factors that 
are fundamental in contributing toward the prices which 
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you, as an individual, place on your goods, are collective and 
common to the entire industry. 

[ think we all understand that the buyers of your yarns 
and of your cloths do not resist your coilective price level, 
but they do insist upon getting the lowest prices obtainable 
in the market. Under circumstances of that kind, mills feel 
compeiled to meet what they believe to be, or what are 
actually competitive prices. Under these conditions, every 
mill man and every selling agent in this industry must admit 
that, to some degree at any rate, his profits are influenced by 
the conduct of competing mills. 

That thought is the basis of the underlying reason why 
every efficient concern in every industry will give time and 
effort toward the general education of other concerns less 
efficient in the same line of business. 

So we have reached the point where we can enumerate 
and comment very briefly upon the activities that should be 
universally entered into in this industry, and which are 
fundamental in determining prices, for unless these funda- 
mentals are worked out, no permanent relief can ever be 
expected in this industry under modern competitive condi- 
tions. 

I. COSTS—If every mill in this industry actually knew 
its costs in producing and marketing its product, the main 
drawback to profits would be eliminated, and no intelligent 
cost educational work can be done until it is possible for 
mills making related fabrics to arrive at their costs accord- 
ing to a common formula. Under existing conditions, when 
not in excess of 10% of the mills in this industry know their 
true costs, pricing is bound to be below the normal profit 
level. 

If no other activity in this industry were entered into and 
you would accept the Cost Manual, modified to suit your 
individual conditions as it has been issued to you through 
as competent cost accountants as are in business today, and 
according to a system that has been accepted throughout the 
world, this indus try would automatically go on a basis of 
reasonable profits. 

Il. STATISTICS.—Statistics in their practical day-to-day 
value to the industry are on a par with proper cost methods. 
It is inconceivable to me that the men in this industry do 
not grasp the vital importance of obtaining accurate figures 
regarding production, billings and stocks, at least once a 
month. 

For instance, we are just finishing a survey of this indus- 
try. A similar survey but not quite as exhaustive a one as 
this was made in 1927 

Many of you distinctly recall that at the June meeting in 
1927, it was reported that there were operating 365 mills 
with 65,261 looms. At that time, the survey showed that 
the demand for fi sigh called for the operation of only 663% 
of those looms, or 43,500 looms. Those were figures that 
were available "1927, 

From the economic survey which was furnished to this 
industry on December 9, 1929, it was evident that the volume 
of business transacted during 1930 would be on a basis of 
that of 1928. 

The looms that are today available for production in 286 
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One of the Wool Institute's charts showing spreads between materials 
and finished goods 
mills reach the exact figure of 42,620. This is 662% of the 


total number of looms which were available for operation in 


1927 and a like number carried over into 1928. 

Just check those figures back and you will find that if this 
industry had recognized the significance of what those fig- 
meant, when they were given to you in 1929 and you 
| planned your program accordingly, what it would have 
leant to vou during the last few months. 

Che single and the one 


ee 
hi 


point that is most vital to you is 
that of stocks. You cannot control stocks without submit- 
ting figures to a central point, and when I say “control,” | 
do not mean any other control than the stock figures them- 
selves exert on the mills. 

You must have collective figures showing the collective 
position of the industry, to know whether stocks are a menace 
or not—whether they are on the proper basis—or whether 
they are subnormal. 

But an even more vital fact, if anything can be more vital, 
is that which tells each mill and selling agent accurately its 
relative position with all competitors in this market, every 


veek as each season progresses. 


[ft there are 20 mills manufacturing a highly competitive 
tvpe Ol cloth and those 20 mills tile their productions, billings 


and stocks from week to wee k, 


the men operating those mills 
| selling tl 


ind iose goods, if thev have these figures, can be 
merchants. If those figures are not available they are at the 
merey of every form of imagination that can break down 
price levels, because they have no facts which tell them 
whether they are maintaining their position, doing better 
than the average, or falling behind. 

hese first two activities are the absolutely indispensable 


essentials which you must carry out if you expect any change 
other than a slight relief now and then from the conditions 
hat exist today. 
[1] rR \DE 
n this industry 
ictivities 


stralg 


PRAC 
sincerely 
which have 


PiICE.—With the majority of mills 
and consistently carrying on these 
just been mentioned coordinated with 
commonsense methods of conducting their 
ijor obstacles in the industrial 
and prosperity are eliminated. 
l had hoped that the 
to the industry 
as the foundation 
while IT. still 


But 
advance d at that 
have 


ht-forward, 


business, all m: wavy of progress 


| declara which 
vears 


build a 


tions of price policy 
two and one-halt 
on which to 
believe that the fundamental 
time and will alwavs be 
sound, found by actual seeeeeee that the 
not and not yet prepared to take that step, 
that price policy was the maintenance of 
opening prices throughout the season. 
Malls 
ver the 


No 


submitted 
act 

proce dure 

principle 


basically 


rc ago 
11 » 
Would ot 


code 
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industry 
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Was 


‘ . : ‘ 
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that did not participate had a temporary advantage 
mill that did adhere to their opening prices. 


coordinated activity which compels a group of mills 
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to follow any course of action, which enables mills not par- 
ticipating in that activity to obtain an advantage over mem- 
bers of the group, even though only a temporary advantage, 
should be continued beyond the point where it is conclusively 
shown that mills not participating are obtaining an advantage 
over those that do. 

That principle must be recognized, for every 
industry should have equal competitive rights with every 
other mill after mature consideration of the facts surround- 
ing any given condition, and I emphasize the word “facts,’ 
not hearsay or the claims of customers, and be free to take 
any step, to make any price for their product which prevents 
a competitor from encroaching on their logical field of dis- 
tribution. 

Irrespective of any viewpoint that I have expressed in the 
past, | am irrevocably of that opinion today. 

But I must emphasize this point—You cannot honestly and 
in your own interest, if you are building for the future, give 
any customer any advantage over any other customer buying 
in like amounts, at the same time, under similar circum- 
stances. 

The Code of Trade Practice which you are asked to con- 
sider as a unit in the Woolen and Worsted Industry today 
is merely a straightforward statement of commonsense ways 
of conducting your business. 

If that Code of Trade Practice is accepted by the Industry, 
with the modifications which perhaps should be made after 
vou have given it reasonable consideration, you then, co- 
ordinating this activity with the two previously mentioned, 
will be in a position to merchandise your product at a profit 
if your equipment, both physically and mechanically, is on a 
par or better with the average in this industry, and if it is not 
on a tase with that average you cannot succeed, for you 
must at least equal the average in mentality, effort, mecha- 
nism and integrity if your prosperity is to be comparable 
with the average or better,-for the majority of mills in this 
industry have already accepted the truth of that statement 
and are acting accordingly. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES.—I 
discuss the other seven activities listed: (4) Inter-trade 
relationship, internal trade disputes and arbitration; (5) 
Mutual adjustment bureau; (6) Registration of fabrics by 
trade name; (7) Broadening the market for wool products; 
(8) Style service (a) men’s wear, (b) women’s wear; (9) 
Research; (10) Group meetings. 

They are those in which you may participate or not, as you 
see fit, according to your individual judgment. They are 
those in which you may participate whether you are a mem- 
ber of the institute or not. They are those in which you may 
participate without involving any monetary obligation what- 


mill in this 


shall not take your time to 


(Continued on page 80) 











“United States Institute 


for Textile Research” 


Makes Its Bow 


DEFINITE step toward an industry-wide 
organization for textile research was taken 
Friday of last week at a meeting of repre- 
ntatives of textile associations, textile schools 
nd Government departments at the Chemists 
(lub, New York. The organization is to be 
known as the United States Institute for Textile 
esearch, Inc., and the new body is to take over 
the articles of incorporation of the Textile Research 
Council, Inc. Tentative by-laws, previously drawn up by 
the Council, are to be revised by a special by-laws com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. E. H. Killheffer, of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists; P. J. 
\Vood, who was chairman of the Invitation Committee 
vhich arranged last Friday’s meeting; and Charles H. 
Clark, secretary of the Textile Research Council. 

Representatives of 17 organizations indicated their 
cceptance of election to membership on the preliminary 
ward of directors. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution endorsing the 
“Textile Foundation Bill,” passed by the House and 
tavorably reported to the Senate by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee; urged its prompt adoption by the Senate and 
ignature by President Hoover; recommended that the 
und made available by this bill be kept intact, the income 
nly being used; and urged that, as soon as the board of 
trustees of the Textile Foundation is completed by ap- 
pointment by the President, the directors of the newly 
organized United States Institute for Textile Research 
e given an opportunity to present their arguments be- 
tore this board. 

Last Friday’s meeting, as explained by Dr. Killheffer, 
represented the fruition of plans to get together all 
associations in order that they might act in unison toward 
reaching a common goal. Dr. Killheffer paid a tribute 
to the unselfish attitude manifested by the Textile Re- 
search Council, Inc., in offering to “pull out” and to give 
the new organization its articles of incorporation. He 
so spoke of the work which had been done by Mr. 
Clark in drawing up preliminary by-laws and he sum- 
marized the important features of these provisions which 
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set up six classes of memberships, from founder 
members who contribute $10,000 or more, to an- 
nual and associate who pay dues at 
$10 per year. 

Mr. Wood was elected temporary chairman of 
the meeting and Mr. Clark, temporary secretary. 
The latter gave a résumé of the meeting held in 
Boston April 30, which led to last Friday’s gather- 
A resolution providing for the name of the new 
organization was presented by Franklin W. Hobbs. 

During the discussion, Warren E. Emley, of the 
sureau of Standards suggested that the certificate of 
incorporation be amended to broaden the scope of the or- 


members 


ing. 


ganization in order to include research in connection with 


use of textile materials as well as their production. This 
was referred to the by-laws committee. W. C. Taylor, 
of the Southern Textile Association, suggested that the 
resolution on the Textile Foundation be amended to in- 
clude applied as well as pure research. It was explained 
however that the resolution had to do only with the dis- 
position of the Textile Foundation Fund and did not 
limit the work of the United States Institute for Textile 
Research. 

The following have indicated their willingness to serve 
on the preliminary board of directors: 

Stuart W. Cramer, American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation: Dr. E. H. Killheffer, American 
Textile Chemists & Colorists: E. N. 


Association of 


Hood, National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; A. L. Lustig, National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics: Franklin W. 


Hobbs, National Association of Wool Manufacturers: W. F. 
Edwards, Silk Association of America: W. C. 
Southern Textile Association; Charles H. Clark, Textile 
Research Council, Inc.; L. A. Hird, The Wool Institute: 
W. R. Hutz, Silk Dyers Association of America; W. L. 
Conrad, Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Prof. George B. Haven, Committee D-13, 
American Society for Testing Materials; P. J. Wood, Silk 
Dyers & Printers Association; Warren E. Emley, U. S. 


Taylor, 


Bureau of Standards; C. E. Emerson, A. French Textile 
School; Georgia School of Technology; Prof. Louis A, 


Olney, Lowell Textile Institute. 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
and ‘Their Operation 


By M. C. Miller, M.E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. I. 


HERE AT LAST 


our series on full-fashioned hosiery knit- 


is the first article of 


ting, for which many readers have been 
The 


general principles of full-fashioned knit- 


waiting with justified impatience. 


ting Mr. Miller described in his remark- 
able series of general knitting articles 
which ran in TExTILE Wortp from Jan. 
23, 1926. to Feb. 22, 1930. 
series he will discuss the mechanism of 
the full-fashioned detail. 
illustrating his discussions with diagrams 
of the 


worth of this series may be gleaned from 


In this new 


machines in 


and photographs. Some _ idea 


the fact that it is proposed to publish it 
in book form after it has completed its 


run in TExTILE Worxb. The series and 


book will fill a serious and long-existing 


gap in textile literature. 


ACHINES known as Cotton-type full-fashioned- 

hosiery knitting machines are an evolution from 

the original rotary-drive straight machine in- 

vented by William Cotton in 1864. Not only are the gen- 
eral principles the same, but the actual mechanical ar- 
rangements show little variation from the original, other 
than that machinery of this type is now commercially 
built in finer gauges. As early as 30 years ago, however. 
a number of extremely fine-gauged machines were built. 
In general, it may be stated that machines of this 
type were, are at present, of the semi-automatic 
type, it being necessary to have the attention of the oper- 
ator at such times as variations in the functioning of the 
operating parts are necessary. 


and 


The machines, however, 
are, and have been from their conception, entirely auto- 
matic in their functions of producing looped fabrics, and 
were very soon after Cotton’s original inventions made 
capable of automatically shaping the stocking. 

\s is well known to those skilled in the art, there are 
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two separate and slightly different machines used in the 
production of full-fashioned hosiery—one to produce the 
leg and the other the foot. Both machines are alike 
in mechanical construction, except that the legger has 
more needles per section and fewer shaping implements 
or narrowing points than the footer. 

In these articles, in which we shall discuss the produc- 
tion of ladies’ hosiery, the operations will be treated in 
a number of discussions relating to the legging machine, 
and these will in turn be divided into separate articles 
dealing with the knitting-needle motions, the sinker and 
divider motions, the knockover and finishing motions, 
the narrowing motions, the yarn-feeding motions, and the 
reciprocating drive or Coulier motion, with later articles 
discussing the construction of the footing machine in so 
far as it dffers from the 
legger. Also, special atten- 
tion will be given throughout 
the articles to terminology. 
Considerable attention has 
already been given to termi- 
nology by the Textile Ma- H 
chine Works, and wherever 
possible parts will be given 
the names which have been 
adopted by that company. 


A 


a- 
os 


Spring-Beard Needles 


The used are of 
the type known as spring- 
heard needles. They are 
constructed as shown in Fig. 
1, there being a hook A, a 
beard Bb, a beard crimp C, 
a beard point D, a yarn 
space EF, a shank F, a buit 
G, an eye Hf and finally a 
reduction milling J, which 
extends from the eye to the 
hook. It is to be noted that 
the needle is constructed of 
varied cross-sections of wire. 
The sections at the various 
points previously noted are 
shown in Fig. 2. It may be 


needles 


1f> < > »( aS . » ‘ = . . e 
seen that nee lle s _used Mm Fig, 1. Construction of 
these machines differ from fyjj - fashioned spring- 


ordinary spring needles in beard needle 





<7 








it the eye is quite long and extends considerably below 

e beard tip. 

The needles retain the shape of the round wire of 

uch they are composed at their butt end G, as is neces- 

ry to enable the butt to be later inserted in the drilled 
holes in the needle bar. The shank F is formed of this 
sume area of wire but flatted on both sides. The area of 
the wire at both the butt and shank is proportioned to 
gauge. In manufacturing the needle, the eye is 
rmed by a stamping operation, which, while it does not 
duce the area of the metal, does swell the shank side- 
ways as the eye is formed. It is very desirable to spread 
the needle at this point as much as is consistent with 
the gauge. 

This swelling of the needle shank, while it should 
widen the eye as much as possible, must not be greater 
than the center-to-center needle distance less the thick- 
ness of one knockover bit and two strands of the yarn 
which are to be knitted, when such yarn is reduced to 
its thinnest dimension. The measurement of the yarn 
must be taken with micrometers which pinch the yarn 
considerably. 

The reason why the eye cannot be as wide as the dis- 
tance from center to center of the needles, less the thick- 
ness of one knockover bit and just mechanical clearance, 
is that as the needles descend, the loop around the shank 
tends to move downward with the needles. Unless there 
s at least sufficient clearance between the knockover bits 
and needles to permit the loop head around the needle 
shank to pass below the top of the knockover bit, a 
clamping action between the knockover bits, needles, and 
looped yarn results, with resultant cutting. 

In stamping the eye, care must be exercised to pierce 
the shank as deeply as possible, yet without breaking 
through the back of the needle or weakening it. Deep 
piercing is desirable to enable the narrowing point to be 


Q o2@Q 


(@) (b) 


@ Y @ 


fe) 


more safely buried 
during the operation 
of loop transference. 
Also the eye at the 
front of the shank 
must have its side 
walls quite thin, tap- 
ering thicker toward 
the eye bottom, but 
not so thin that the 
outer edges of the eye 
will cut the yarn fila- 
ments in subsequent 
use of the needle dur- 
ing knitting. 

Considerable care 
must be exercised in 
examining needles be- 
fore they are used. 
Particular attention 
must be given to see 
that they are straight 
before setting them 
nto the machine; for while it is true that they must be 
liered in conformity with the other needles, short bends 
\ust be straightened prior to installing. 


(d) 


Md 


(f7 


LD 


oF fe) 


Mig. 2. Cross sections of needle ; 
mpare lettering with Fig. 1 


Examining and Testing Needles 


The next test is to determine whether the needle is 
‘mooth; for if the least roughness exists, at least in the 
nitting portion of the needle, inferior work will be 
roduced. 


A very good test for smoothness is to take 








a single filament of silk and draw it over all portions of 
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the needle, commencing with the lower end of the eye, 
up to the hook, particularly on the milled side of the 
needle, and more particularly at and around the eye sec- 
tion. It is at this eye portion that roughness, if any, 
usually exists, due to the necessary thinness of the eye 
walls. 

The next point to note is that the yarn space EF is the 
proper distance in accordance with the gauge and heavi- 
est yarn to be used. 
This distance, gener- 
ally speaking, should 
be at least three times 
the yarn diameter. If 
it is more, undue 
action of the wire in 
the hook is necessary 
when closing the 
beard; and if it is 
less, some of the fila- 
ments of yarn may be ¢ 
pierced by the beard 
point. Another point 
to bear in mind is that 
the beard must be in 
line with the needle 
when viewed from the 
front; and it should 
be noticed, after placing the needle in the needle bed, 
that the length of the needle is in exact conformity with 
the length of the other needles. 

It is also very important that care be exercised in 
pliering needles if and when a number of them are to 
be replaced in any one portion of the needle bed, in 
order that they be pliered in a straight line when looking 
down on the needle bed to make certain that a general 
misalignment has not resulted. While it is quite a simple 
matter to straighten and align a few needles, it is very 
difficult to remove let us say ten or twenty needles at 
one place and have them absolutely in line with the 
remaining needles. Therefore when it is necessary to 
remove any number of needles at one place, it is desirable 
that a needle-aligning gauge be used to check them with 
the remaining needles. Care must also be exercised to 
have the operator, if possible, do the needle replacing, as 
each workman sets his needles in a certain manner. A 
left-handed operator for instance, would set his needles 
very differently from one who is right-handed. Uni- 
formity is very necessary. 


£ 
= 
AX 
\ 

Fig. 3. Needle bed and bar 


Temper of Needles 


The temper of the needles is of course very important, 
as there are periods in the knitting when more or less 
temper than normal will cause imperfections and a short- 
ened needle life. Soft beards or hooks, for instance, will 
gradually cause the yarn space E to be reduced, whereas 
beards that are too-hard will break in and about the crimp 
C or at the hook at A. A general softness of the needle 
shank F will cause a gradual needle misalignment, and 
will cause such needle or needles to receive less yarn 
than others. If the needle is too hard at the bend of the 
butt G, early needle breakage will result. 

A properly tempered beard and hook should permit 
the beard to break at the hook end if bent to about 45° 
from its shank. Softness of beard and hook can be 
found by grasping the needle slightly below its hook end, 
exerting just enough pressure to bury the tip of the 
beard in the eye of the needle, and noting whether it 
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hosiery machine 


readily springs back to give the normal yarn space F. 
As for the temper of the shank, this can be readily tested 
by flexing the needle between the thumb and two fingers, 
causing a bend of about 4-in. off-set approximately 
central in the shank, and noting whether the needle 
springs: back into its straight position. If over-temper 
is suspected, bending the needle at very nearly right 
angles, central in its shank length, should about cause 
the needle to break. It is to be understood that these 
statements of testing needles are only general, as to 
properly test them requires skill and experience and no 
written description can adequately note all the require- 
ments. 
Gauge of Needles 


There are many methods of stating the gauge of a 
machine, but the one in use in this country is the English- 
German system, which designates the number of needles 
in 14 in. 

It may be of interest to explain the reason for this 
rather peculiar mode of gauge enumeration, which has 
been in use in England for many years. It is the out- 
come of the I:nglish method used for enumerating the 
gauge of early machines which used two needles cast in 
a single lead; that is, there would be two needles cast 
in one mold, which formed a leaded end of exactly the 
right thickness for later clamping into a needle bar. 
When in the English system the term 42-gauge is used, it 
originally meant that there were 42 leads of two needles 
each in every 3 in. of needle-bar length. 

When the system of casting the needles in pairs in 
lead was eliminated and each needle became individually 
inserted, the same enumeration was used, but, rather 
than change the number, the distance was halved. There 
fore today when we say a machine is a 42-gauge machine, 
we mean that there are 42 needles in every 14 in. of 


needle-bar length. Of course, to find how many needles 
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there may be to an inch, we must 
divide the gauge number by 1.5. 
‘ This system is standard in Ger- 
many as well as in the United 
States and England. In all thre« 
countries the English inch is used 


Needle Bed and Bar 


The needles in modern ma- 
chines are all individually inserted 
into the needle bed with their butt 
ends G fitting into holes provided 
for them, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
bed a, which locates the butts, is 
usually made of brass, is rigidly 
fastened to the needle bar /, and is 
shaped at its lower end with the 
groove c. The purpose of the 
groove is to facilitate the drilling 
of the small holes for the butts, 
and also to provide a space for dirt 
or lint that might collect in the 
bottom of the holes, if no such 
grooves were provided. This bed 
a is further provided on its face 
with slots of the required thickness 
to permit easy insertion of the 
needles and of a depth which al- 
lows the shank of the needle to 
project a few thousandths of an 
inch beyond the walls of the bar. 
This arrangement permits — the 
clamp d, which is fitted with leather e at its needle-con- 
tact surface, to clamp the needles tightly. These clamps 
are usually made quite short (about 2 in. long), so that 
when it is required that the operator remove a needle 
or needles, only a relatively few needles are released, 
there being as many bolts f as there are needle clamps. 
As there are usually 14 in. of needles in each needle bar, 
there are seven 2-in. clamps d and seven bolts f. 

The needle-bar-motion mechanism of the well-known 
Reading machine is shown in Fig. 4, it being understood 
that the table of the machine has been removed to show 
more clearly the construction. It must be borne in inind 
when studying the photographs and drawings of these 
articles that, while a specific make of machine may be 
shown, all machines of this general type are nearly alike 
in construction. In fact, except for minor refinements, 
it would be difficult, unless one were highly skilled in 
the art, to distinguish one make of machine from an- 
other, except by its external outline, although each ma- 
chine usually has certain advantages of its own. 

It will be seen in Fig. 4 that there are two groups of 
needles—or sections, as they are known in the art— 
in each needle bar. There are provided, near each end, 
levers for supporting the bar, with one centrally dis- 
posed lever for giving the needle bar one of its several 
motions. 


Needle-Bar Motion 


Referring now to Fig. 5, which is a cross-section draw- 
ing of the needle-bar-motion assembly, it will be seen 
that under the needle bar there is provided a hinge at a, 
which permits the needles to receive their motion in and 
out in the direction shown by the arrows marked .r and 
x’, This hinge also permits the lifting arms b to support 
the needle bar. These arms are rigidly fastened-to the 
needle-bar shaft c, which extends throughout the machine 








igth and is supported by bearings in the side frames, 
; shown in Fig. 4. There are two such hinges and arms. 
he shaft c has rigidly fastened to it a cam lever d 
juipped at its lower end with a stud and cam roller 1, 
hich is in contact with the needle bar cam e and e’. This 
un is made in halves to facilitate its easy removal and 
rigidly fastened to the rotatable cam shaft f. The 
im roller is held in contact with the cam by the needle- 
ir-cam spring g. The assembly of parts just described 
iuses the needles to move up and down during the 
nitting. 
In order to cause the needles to move in and out, there 
; provided, centrally disposed between the two sections, 
the depending fork h, which is rigidly fastened to the 
der side of the needle bar. Fastened to the fork, at 
ts lower end, is the stud 7 which carries the rocker-arm 
nk j.. The other end of this link is removably carried 
y the stud k, which forms a part of the needle-bar rocker 
rm/. This arm is rigidly fastened to the presser shaft 
. which extends throughout the machine length and is 
supported in bearings at each machine frame. The arm 
is equipped at its lower end with a stud » and roller o. 
he roller contacts with the presser cam p and pf’, which 
» made in halves and is rigidly fastened to the rotating 
am shaft f. There is further provided the rocker-arm 
spring g to hold the roll in contact against its cam. 
Ikach needle-bar motion of two sections is further 
irovided at its rocker arm / with lever-acting-presser-cam 
ever r, which is rigidly fastened to the regulating shaft s. 
Uhis lever is provided with the pin t, which at times acts 
m the rocker arm. 
In operation, therefore, the 
arries with it the cams e and Pp, there being such cams 
provided for almost every two sections. This cam rota- 
tion causes the shafts c and m to be partially rotated 
ind thereby causes the lifting arms b and link j to move 
The cam 
the e cam cause a downward motion of the 
needles, with the spring g causing a rising of the needles 
whenever the cam e permits such action. The cam risers 
if the p cam cause the needles to move in the direction of 


cam shaft f, as it rotates, 


the needle bar b through its various motions. 
risers of 





5—Cross-section 
motion. 


Fig. 
of needle-bar 


the motion x’ with the spring g causing a motion of the 
needles in the direction of the arrow whenever the 
cam p permits such motion. The in-and-out movement 
fulcrums on the pin a, and the entire bar assembly is 
carried by this pin a and the lifting arms b. 


“00-00” Plan Gains Widespread Endorsement 


.. YTTON manufacturers representing 73% of the 
spindles in place in going mills have endorsed the 
55-50" maximum running time recommendation, accord- 
ing to a report submitted this week to Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont by Walker D. Hines, chairman, and 
George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. The report to Secretary Lamont follows: 


“On March 25 we advised you of the response being made 
hy cotton mills to the ‘55-50’ maximum running time recom- 
mendation, i.e. 55 hours for the day shift and 50 hours for the 
night shift with no over-time beyond these hours. At that 
time mills North and South with 18,494,396 spindles had 
ipproved the recommendation. 

‘Today 23,623,382 spindles are represented in the total 
number of mills that have endorsed this plan. This we re- 
eard as highly gratifying inasmuch as it represents 73% of 
the spindles in place in going mills in the United States 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture of cotton goods. 

“As evidence of the increasing appreciation of the sound- 
this recommendation, the Cotton Manufacturers’ 


ness ot 
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Association of Georgia, at its recent convention, unanimously 
passed a resolution recommending the adoption of this policy 
to cotton mills in the State of Georgia ‘in order to insure 
greater uniformity in running time and regularity in em- 
ployment.’ Likewise, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing mills in all of the cotton textile 
producing States in the South, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion at its annual meeting on May 7 approving this policy. 

“One of the most encouraging developments in connection 
with the 55-50 recommendation has been the widespread 
editorial comment with which it has met in New England 
and Southern newspapers and in the trade press generally. 
The general tenor of these editorials reflects a growing 
recognition and appreciation of the efforts being made at this 
time to promote the welfare of the cotton textile industry, 


including its employes. 

‘The fact that such a large proportion of the cotton mills 
in the United States has endorsed the 55-50 recommendation 
is only one of several recent evidences of constructive action 
within the industry stimulated to an appreciable extent by 
the conference held with you and other 
last January.” 


Government officials 
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Underwear Knitters Urge Adoption 
of Rayon Yarn Standards 


RODUCTION of inferior rayon 

underwear, due largely to the lack 

of standard specifications in the 
rayon yarn industry, has “greatly de- 
hbauched” the rayon underwear indus- 
try, Roy \. Cheney, executive secre- 
tary of the .\ssociated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, told the 
retail group of that organization, at 
the group’s annual meeting at Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N Y., on Monday. 

Mr. Cheney submitted a report, urg- 
ing that lerwear manufacturers and 
he rayon yarn producers, working 
together, fix a minimum standard of 
quality for rayon yarns. Copies of 
this report have been sent to the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the National \ssociation of Retail 
Clothiers & Furnishers and the Rayon 
& Syn thetic Yarn Association. The re 
tail group supported Mr. Cheney's oe 
views, but deferred action, pending a 
study of the situation and pending 
word from the three associations above-mentioned. 

Mr. Cheney’s statement, in condensed form follows: 

We believe that the rayon underwear field has been greatly 
debauched ; that mills trying to make good merchandise are up 
agaist the unfair competition of poor yarn and poor fabric, 
poorly made into garments, and rottenly sized, to the extent that 
very little profit is left, that the distributor, wherever the fault 


lies, is beginning to look upon rayon underwear as unprofitable : 
that the consumer, having no idea of values, is turning against 
rayon; and that unless ways and means are devised to correct 
the situation there will _ a large slump in the rayon underwear 
business and in the consumption of rayon yarn for this market 


We suggest the Silonite 

Phat the underwear manufacturers, in connection with the pro 
ducers of rayon yarn, fix a minimum standard of quality for 
rayon yarns. The underwear manufacturer probably will have 
certain ideals as to breaking strength, slipperiness, machine 

laptability, ete—the rayon yarn producer will have limitations 
of manufacture and cost. These two must be rationalized and 
coordinated, and probably a compromise reached fair to both. 
We believe that under the circumstances it calls for research 
and we believe that the best place to carry this research on is 
through our research associate at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, under the guidance of a joint committee of rayon 
yarn producers and underwear manufacturers 

Set up minimum specifications for quality of fabric, through 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Set up minimum specifications for the fabrication of the gar 
ment, which includes stitching, inspection, elastic, etc., and 

Standardize sizes and measurements for rayon garments 
through our research associate at the Bureau of Standards 

If it is believed advisable, set up specifications for a varying 
higher quality of garments. Adequate test methods for determin- 
ing qualities must be set up and standardized. 

Devise a label, embodying the Bureau of Standards statement 
as to size and measurements which will mean that the garment 
bearing the label complies with minimum specifications as to size 


nad qualitie S. 


Put the specifications and labels, as to quality and size, through 


the Division of Standards for the benefit of Government approval 
ind the publicity which will be obtained 


Trade-mark the label. control the sale of it to licensees at a 
light advance over cost to furnish funds for investigation, con 


ol inspection and police work 
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This suggestion, we believe, not only cor 
trols the quality of the yarn going into th 
garment (which seems to be as far as yar: 
producers have heretofore gone in thei: 
plans) but controls the quality of the fabri 
and the quality and size of the garment, th 
last three of which together are of greate: 
importance to the rayon yarn producer, th 
knit underwear manufacturer, the distribu 
tor and the consumer. 


The report also suggests a progran 
of publicity and advertising of ravor 
yarns and garments by all groups and 
firms affected, and mentions $250,00' 
annually as a possible outlay for ade 
quate coverage. 

It continues : 


We believe that the present rayon under 
wear situation is comparable to that existing 
a few years ago in the cut and sewn under 
wear field. Every like factor making fot 
disintegration and loss is present, only, we 
believe rayon is heading for disaster faster 
than did the cut and sewn type of underwear 
Furthermore, we believe the buying groups 
and chain stores and other large purchasers 
are beginning to set up their own specifica- 
tions and standards. Unless this group takes 
action it will mean at least a year or tw 
of trouble with conflicting specifications and standards. 


Cheney 


wear Association 


We believe that a separate group should be organized outside 
of this association but under its general direction, such a group 
to keep its finances separate and to have a separate budget; th 
group to have its own chairman, its own budget committee and 
its own committee to cover each phase of the work, putting o1 
such committees or on all of sea if their serial appears 
members of the rayon organization. 


The group should have its own treasurer, preferably a bank 
The entire group should have meetings sufficiently frequent s 
that all matters of general policy could be discussed and decided 
upon, reports of committees by the entire group. 


In the discussion on the rayon situation, following Mr. 
Cheney's report, it was brought out that certain methods 
of ravon fabric manufacture tend to produce inferior 
knitted cloth, even though high-quality standard yarn is 
used. The case was cited of one foremost brand of 
rayon yarn which sells on its label. One knitter makes 
a garment of good quality; another knitter stretches the 
yarn by wetting, or knits at loose tension, thus making 
the yarn go further, but weakening the fabric. These 
different methods, it was declared, create a situation 
whereby one underwear firm produces a substantial, firm, 
high-quality rayon garment, and another produces a 
raggy, net-like, inferior garment, but both are sold undet 
the same label of the rayon yarn producer. The result is 
a tendency to hurt the yarn’s reputation, the standing of 
the producer of quality garments, and to prejudice the 
consumer against all rayon lines, Mr. Cheney said. 

Myron D. Pratt, secretary and treasurer of the Rayon 
& Synthetic Yarn Association, said in New York on Tues- 
day that he had received and read Mr. Cheney’s report. 

“The scope of the association’s work naturally includes 
all questions of production,” Mr. Pratt said. “We 
are giving consideration to standardization, ete., in all 
aspects and before long we hope to have some definite 
program to present to the rayon industry.” 









ANUFACTURERS representing 90% of the 


country’s output of knitted underwear made of 
4 wool or part wool adopted a resolution at a 
ederal Trade Practice Conference in Utica, N. Y., 


ist Monday, pledging themselves to specify the percent- 
ve of wool content in labeling all garments. 
The resolution was carried with the stipulation that the 
ederal Trade Commission, which called the conference. 
hould place the rule in group one of the new code of 
trade practices guiding the underwear industry. The 
point of having the rule in group one was the chief topic 
of discussion at the meeting, which represented direct 
nd by proxy, about 60% of the knitted underwear in- 
dustry. Under the new policy of the Federal Trade 
(Commission, as illustrated in the rules recently set forth 
ior the knitted outerwear industry, the trade practice 
ide is divided into two groups—group one, which is 
iron-clad and enforceable by the commission, and group 
two, which contains recommendations that are not obliga- 
tory upon the industry affected. 

Numerous speakers at the conference, led by R. M. 
lones, of the Utica Knitting Co., stressed the importance 
of having the “part wool” rule placed in group one, so 
that it would be incumbent upon all knitters to obey. 
Otherwise, it was pointed out, mills specifying wool per- 
centage would be handicapped in competing with mills 
that did not do so. 

“Keen competition exists in this branch of the indus- 
try,’ said Mr. Jones, “and unless the commission has 
police powers to force all to comply, we wouldn’t dare 
make such an agreement. The fairness of this is obvi- 
us; the manufacturer must have protection, if he is to 
“ive up production of his part wool line.” 

Markham M. Flannery, director of Federal Trade 
ractice Bureau, presided at the conference, in place of 
Commissioner E. A. McCol- 
lough, who was detained in 
Washington. Answering Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Flannery said he 
had no authority to pledge the 
commission one way or the 
other. He added, however, 
that whether the rule went in 
group one or in group two, the 
commission would always have 
the right to investigate cases 
of alleged deception, and would 
not hesitate to exercise that 
right. 


THE 


annual 


tice 


question. 


Underwear Knitters Agree to 


Specify Wool Percentage 


- Scheduled Knit Underwear 
Convention Postponed 


convention 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
scheduled to be held at Utica, N. Y., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, following the Trade Prac- 
Conference held 
postponed, pending action of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the “part wool” label 
Announcement to this effect was 
made at Utica Monday by Roy A. Cheney, 
executive secretary of the association. 


tion, the commission would investigate the mills that did 
not follow it. Then, if it was found that these mills 
put out a product, so labeled as to have a tendency to 
deceive the public, the matter would be taken up for 
court action.” 

Numerous others voiced their views, including lewis 
F. Harder, of High Rock Knitting Co.; Edward L. 
Greene, of the National Better Business Bureau, and 
Roy A. Cheney, executive secretary of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America. The manu- 
facturers wanted the “part wool” resolution to go in 
group one of the code, and the session appeared to be 
facing a deadlock on this issue, when Mr. Cheney an- 
nounced that he held proxies for 45 mills, all but two of 
which had endorsed the resolution, and that these affirma- 
tive votes were conditioned upon the resolution going in 
group one of the trade code. “I can’t vote my proxies,” 
he said, “except with the understanding that the resolu- 
tion goes in group one, to be enforced upon all manu- 
facturers in the industry.”’ 

The secretary further pointed out that trade practice 
conference rules required representation of more than 
50% of the industry, and if he were unable to vote his 
proxies, there would not be enough votes present to 
permit them to continue the conference. 

Finally, the question was put to a vote, and the “part 
wool” resolution was adopted, together with another 
resolution specifying that the adoption was conditional 
upon the resolution going in group one of the rules. 

Mr. Jones then offered another resolution providing 
that, if the new code is approved by the commission 
prior to July 1, it shall become effective Jan. 1, 1931, and 
if the code is approved subsequent to July 1, 1930, and 
prior to July 1, 1931, that it shall not go into 
operation prior to Jan. 1, 1932. 

This resolution was carried, 
and the “part wool” commit- 
tee of the industry was em- 
powered to represent the man- 
ufacturers in any subsequent 
discussion with the commission 
that might be necessary. This 
committee comprises Robert S. 
Cooper, of Cooper’s Inc.; R. 
M. Jones, of the Utica Knit- 
ting Co.; Lewis F. Harder, of 
High Rock Knitting Co.; 
William D. Mahoney, of Faith 
Mills, Inc. ; and W. J. Ross, of 


of the Associated 


there Monday, was 


The 


“The part wool label, as group has had no convention since 1928; the Munsingwear Corp. 
now used, doesn’t mean any- officers elected at the last meeting are em- The agitation to specify 
thing,” Mr. Flannery contin- powered under the bylaws to serve until the wool content in knit under- 
ued. “Certain manufacturers next convention. Decision to postpone the wear started several years ago, 


throw in a handful of wool 
with other material, and call 
the garment ‘part wool.’ The 
day is past for such practices. 
If the new rule were put in 
group two, as a recommenda- 
tion, and certain mills agreed 


to follow such a recommenda- the manufacturers. 






convention was reached Sunday. 
the convention postponemeut, Mr. Cheney 
said the “part wool” 
the chief facing the industry, and subsequent 
action by the Federal Trade Commission on 
the resolution adopted at Monday's meeting, 
may necessitate calling another meeting of 
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Explaining and was supported by the Na- 

tional Better Business Bureau 

resolution matter was The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and the 


National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers have 
already endorsed the resolu- 
tion on wool labelling. 
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Don't Be Afraid of 
the Microscope! 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B., A.Tu. 


EkFERENCE to the literature 
on textile technical analysis 
will make evident the fact that 
all too frequently reproductions of 
photomicrographs and drawings 
carry with them a statement “1,500 


diameters.” “500 x,” “X 250,” or 
various similar designations of the 
magnification. In few of these 


cases does the designation prove to 
be of much significance or quanti 
In the process of re- 
production by the halftone or line 
cut exigencies of space or other re- 
quirements frequently 
changes in the size of the picture. 
Thus a photograph which was 
originally 34 x 44 in. and taken at 


tative value. 


necessitate 


1,000 diameters may be reproduced as a halftone 2,'¢ — scale. 
It is obviously quite untrue to label this 
“XN 1,000,” as the magnification is now approxi- 


x 34; In 
picture 
mately 750 diameters. 


Some better scheme than this must be adopted. A 
more precise and decidedly more convenient method is to 
include a scale in the actual photograph (See Figs. 2. 6, 


rc = SS 


when mirror angle other than 435 deg. 1s used 


34 3250) 








ig > of camera lucida, showing tilting ; 
ol dill ate de reed Sinan ae Ba of the mirror the 
flected rays will reach 


Article IX 


(Continued ) 
RECORDING DATA 


In the first part of this article 
Mr. Schwarz discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
written records, drawings, and 
photographs for recording the 
result of microscopic investiga- 
tions. He now continues with 
an outline of the methods used 
in making and filing micro- 
graphs and photomicrographs. 


viders 
junction 
scales. 


with 


Making Micrographs 


with accessory 
ment and in 


this time it is 


con- 
these 


The making of mi- 
crographs has already 
been mentioned in Ar- 
ticle V in connection 
equip- 
Article 
VI on micrometry. At 
desir- 


7, and 10; and Art. VI; Figs. 2, 5, 
and 8.) In the case of the photo 
graph this is most conveniently done 
through the use of a calibrated eye- 
piece micrometer. A note accom 
panying the picture may state the 
value of one scale division as 10 
microns iso in.,etc. The scale of 
such a micrometer disk may _ be 
either across the specimen or below 
the middle of the field so as not to 
obscure detail of the image. In the 
case of a drawing it is a simple 
matter to substitute for the speci- 
men a _ stage-micrometer, and _ to 
draw in several of the divisions, 
labeling them with the values 
shown on the _ stage-micrometer 


It now makes no difference how the area of the 
picture may be altered by reproduction, since the scale 
will be altered simultaneously to correspond. 
measurements may 
made by means of di- 
used in 


Simple 
be 





Fig. 10a. Micrograph of flax 


fiber 


able, however, to point 


out several 


_ possible it 
set at 45°. 
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additional 

features of importance. 

It will be remembered 
- that the mirror of the 
camera lucida (Art. V, 
Fig. 8) was adjustable 
as to angle; whenever 
should 
The reason 
will be apparent if the 
reader will refer to Fig. 
8. At any other angle 








Bore 


be 


or ee 









ah on? 


Te- Fig. 10b. Photomicrograph 


of flax fiber 














the horizontal drawing 
board at quite different 
angles than they should 
in order to produce an 
undistorted image. To 
correct the condition, 
the board must be tilted 
until it is perpendicu- 
lar to the central ray 
—or else until it makes 
an angle with the hori- 
zontal equal to 2(45- 
A) degrees; in words, 
take the difference be- 





Fig.9. Flax fiber micrograph 


of same fiber’ showing two tween 45° and_ the 
PO in the mirror angle in use, 
, and double it to find 

the drawing - board 

angle. Angles greater 


than 45° will probably 
never be -used, since 
this throws the speci- 
men too far toward 
the microscope base. 


While the usual 
photomicrograph is in 
tones of black and 
white it is possible to 
make good colored pho- 
tographs through the 
microscope but the tech- 
nique is somewhat 
complex (See Curtis: Jour. Amer. Ceram. Soc. 11, 
609-32, 1928). Utilization of water color, crayon, etc., 
is easily possible in the drawing. Outlines are usually 
put in in pencil, and later gone over in black ink or 
colors. 

Where the worker is possessed of a good degree of 
artistic ability and skill 





Bausch & Lomb 


F Ig. 11. Micro-tessar lens 


with the microscope 
sufficient so that he 
can work with both 


eyes open, the sketches 
may be made without 
the aid of any acces- 
sory equipment. The 
image of pencil point 
and paper is held in 
one eye while the other 
looks through the mi- 
croscope intermittently. 
Since there is no 
attempt to follow a 
definite outline, the re- 
sultant drawing will 
hardly be accurate as 
to dimensions and can 
only be superficial as 
to detail. Sketching 
serves as a rapid meth- 
od for showing for 
purposes of study, ref- 
erence or record the 
salient points of the 
: specimen. (See Fig. 
4 9.) In many cases it 
- will be found of in- 
estimable assistance in 
the study of an object 





Fig. 10c. 
camel’s hair 


Micrograph of 





% 
¥ 


Fig. 10d. Photomicrograph 
of camel’s hair 
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because the very effort 
of delineation fixes the 
important features of 
the specimen in the 
mind as nothing else 
could do. It bears 
almost the same rela- 
tion to observational 
microscopy as does 
memorizing to reading 
aloud. 





Hints in 
Photomicroscopy 


Fig. 12. Fabric (lappet weave ) 


Whatever has been series 
said of the mirror of 
the camera lucida ap- 
plies equally to the mirror or prism of the projection 
outfit in relation to the drawing board. In few 
arrangements is the latter adjustable as to angle, and 
thus, greater pains in the adjustment of the reflecting 
or refracting device is necessary. A fixed 45° prism 
offers a good solution of the difficulty. 

Sometimes it is desirable to photograph at fairly good 
magnification over a comparatively large area—that is, 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary microscope objective. 
Such work can be done with the aid of the so-called 
‘“‘micro-tessar” lenses (Fig. 11), which are attachable 
directly to a rack and pinion focusing mount on the 
camera. (See Figs. 4 and 12 for examples of work done 
by this method.) Special cameras allow the use of both 
eyepieces of a stereoscopic binocular microscope simul- 
taneously. Such pictures properly mounted appear in 
three dimensions when viewed through a stereoscope. 
[f such a camera is not available, similar results may be 
obtained by taking two separate pictures—one through 
each eyepiece of the microscope. (See Fig. 13.) 


photographed with a 
II b tessar lens 





Stereo-photomicrographs 


Even without the stereoscopic feature the type of pic- 
ture obtainable with the stereoscopic binocular micro- 
scope is of much interest and value. The photographs 
are taken through one eyepiece, and where the central 
portion of the picture only is used, the lack of correc- 
tion evident at the edges of the field will not affect the 
result. The three views in Fig. 14 show something of 
the possibilities. Analysis of yarn and fabric structure 1s 
a pleasure with this means of recording observations. 
The first of the three pictures of Fig. 14 makes this point 
clear. There can be not the slightest doubt that this is 
not a real leno weave; and the loose structure of several 
of the yarns is also apparent. The second picture in the 
same figure is a high-power view of a portion of the 
field of Fig. 12. Details of the weave stand out plainly. 
Note particularly the depth of focus evident in the third 





Fig. 13. 
mounted and viewed through a _ stereoscope 


Stereo-photomicrograph—Properly 


this picture stands out in three dimensions 
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Imitation leno 


Lappet weave 


Fig. 14. Photomicrographs taken through one eyepiece of a binocular 
stereoscopic microscope 
picture of Fig. 14. The magnification is sufficient to 


show the characteristic twist in the cotton fibers forming 
the yarns. Use of the regular microscope in conjunction 


with the camera and further details regarding the 
methods described will be detailed in a later article. 


Filing Photomicrographs 


Systematic use of a notebook for the recording of ob- 
servations is of utmost importance, and free use of 
photographs and drawings should be made in connection 
with it. The original film or plate for the photomicro- 
graph should be filed in a holder (Fig. 15) upon which 
data of interest in connection with the picture and its 
taking may be written. Each folder should be numbered, 
and a master record in a card catalog or notebook should 
be kept. The author finds a filing cabinet convenient, and 
stores the 34 x 44 plates (most used for this work) ver- 
tically, 150 plates per drawer, and numbered serially. 


Convenience in Handling 


For convenience in handling, photomicrographs may 
be printed on double-thick stock, and drawings may be 
made on good grade carboard or artist’s bristol board. 
To prevent damage from dirt, etc., the author has found 
it convenient to mount the pictures between plain pieces 
of glass. (Old negatives which have had the emulsion 
removed or lantern slide covers are excellent for this 
purpose.) A sheet of white paper may be neatly lettered 
or typed with a brief description of the picture, and 


? 


NO. ee 
Name __ 1001 rier 


Remarks Cross Sections 


4 mm. obj. 

20 x ocular 
200 diameters 400 
oeG. Ortho. 

v 86C. to print. 

No filter. 





Envelope container for negatives 
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placed back to back with it 
between the pieces of glass. 
The whole is bound with ad- 
hesive strip such as is pro- 
vided for binding lantern 
slides. (Fig. 16.) If it is 
preferable, the picture can 
be mounted on cardboard 
instead of glass, faced with 
celluloid, and bound as 
before. 

Leno 


weave 


Lantern Slides 


For the display of lantern 

slides made from _ photo- 

micrographs or drawings, or for showing the negatives 
themselves, a sheet of frosted glass may be supported in 
a wooden frame at a slight angle—say fifteen or twenty 
degrees. Beneath the glass place one or more electric 
lights arranged to illuminate the glass directly, or better, 
indirectly with the aid of a mirror. The wooden housing 








Fig. 16. Method of mounting photo- 
micrographs under glass for display 


should have a number of holes drilled in it to provide 
ventilation for the lights and to prevent overheating. 

Aside from the numerous advantages of the pictured 
record of a specimen evident from the foregoing state- 
iments, a most important consideration is the value of 
the mental and manual training which the making of the 
pictures involves. Once the reader has made detailed 
sketches of a series of fibers, for example, he will never 
he in doubt as to the important differences between them 
in physical structure. And further, when he can make 
a really good photomicrograph of a difficult specimen 
with a high-power objective, he has achieved a good 
measure of success and can rightly be proud of his ac- 
complishment. 


Article I, “Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,’ April 
27, 19249; Article Il, “Types of Microscope Applicable to Textile 
Industry,” May 18: Article III, ‘“‘Handling the Microscope with 
Efficiency and Understanding,’ June 22 and June 29 


; Article IV, 
“Methods of Illumination,’”’ Aug. 17; Article V, “Useful Accessory 
Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, ‘‘Textile Micrometry,” Oct. 26; 
Article VII, “Mounting Textile Specimens,’ Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 1929; 
Article VIII, “Preparing Cross-Sections of Textiles,’”’ Jan. 18; Feb. 
15, 1930; and Article IX, “‘Recording Data,’’ May 24. 












Three Technical Sessions 


HE Lowell Textile Institute 

Alumni Association meeting 

Saturday, May 24, in the insti- 
ute buildings at Lowell, Mass., held 
three technical sessions simultaneously 
n different classrooms, devoted re- 
spectively to discussions on cotton, 
wool, and chemistry. The alumni 
were enthusiastic about each session, 
ind Prof. Edgar H. Barker declared 
that the wool meeting was one of the 
most interesting technical sessions he 
has ever attended in the whole course 
of his career. 

Charles H. Forsaith, ’20, superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Mills, Nashua, 
N. H., was general chairman of the 
technical-program committee. Olin D. 
Gay, ’08, president of Gay Bros. Co., 
Cavendish, Vt., was chairman of the 
wool session, and contributed a large 
part of the discussion. An exception- 
ally interesting paper on — 
wool was presented by J. S. Jacobs, 
vice president of John T. Slack Corp., 
Springfield, Vt. Stanley H. Wheelock, ’05, president of 
Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., presented a paper 
discussing the new machinery available to woolen mills. 

At the cotton meeting, which was presided over by 
Mr. Forsaith, a paper on continuous card stripping was 
read by R. G. Hillman, ’22, assistant superintendent of 
Samson Cordage Works, Shirley, Mass., and a paper on 
color-shop practice was presented by W. J. Moore, ’21, 
colorist at Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Prof. Gilbert 
R. Merrill, 19, head of the cotton-yarn department of 
the institute, discussed the project method of textile 
instruction. 

The chemistry session was presided over by Dr. H. W. 
Stiegler, °18, research chemist at Cheney Bros, South 
Manchester, Conn., who contributed a discussion on 
solvents. The remainder of the chemistry session was 
devoted to a thorough discussion of the present and 
future of rayon, contributed by A. K. Johnson, 713, 
rayon research chemist at Cheney Bros. Many of these 
technical papers have unusual merit, and will be pub- 
lished in later issues of TEXTILE Wor-p. 


Election of Officers 


At the business meeting in the morning, which was 
presided over by Edwin D. Fowle, ’24, president of the 
association and associate editor of TEXTILE WorLp, New 
York, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 


os: 
Textile 


Sidney 
Lowell 


year: Frank L. McCool, ’10, formerly vice-president 
of S. R. David & Co., Boston, president; Charles H. 
Forsaith, ’20, superintendent of Jackson Mills, Nashua, 
N. H., vice- president ; and Prof. Arthur A. Stewart, ’00, 


professor of textiles in charge of the finishing depart- 
ment of the institute, secretary-treasurer. Besides these 
officers the —o executive committee of fifteen men 
was elected: . H. Warren, ’05; E. B. Rich, 711; J. F. 
Dewey, ’04; S H. Parsons, ’20; 


Wheelock, 705; B. W. 


Lowell Textile Alumni Inaugurate 





Paine 
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.D 
aaj 
a 
A. Campbell, 


L. S. Farr, 08; O. D. Gay, ’08; E 
Walen, 14; J. M. Washburn, 
A. E. Wells, ’20; R. T. Fisher 
D. W. Symmes, ’22; 
'23; C. H. Forsaith, ’20; and R. 
Sawyer, ’27. 

Following the business meeting a 
series of athletic contests was held 
under the direction of J. Milton 
Washburn, ’21. A large number of 
prizes were awarded to the winners 
of these contests at the banquet in the 
evening. 

Immediately after a buffet lunch in 
Southwick Hall, an hour was devoted 
to inspecting a large number of in- 
teresting exhibits of testing devices 
prepared by the instructing staff of 
the institute. A. Edwin Wells, ’20, 
assistant professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, explained a new arrange- 
ment for testing moisture content and 
thickness of fabric by means of a 
radio circuit, and also demonstrated 
a new optical device for measuring 
the luster of fabric—both devices having been developed 
under his personal direction. Other exhibits in the 
engineering department were explained by Professor H. 
J. Ball, who is in charge of the department, and Assistant 
Professor H. C. Brown. These included X-ray equip- 
ment, new abrasion tester, and uniformity tester. In 
the department of chemistry and dyeing, Dr. Lewis A. 
Olney and members of his instructing staff demonstrated 
a tintometer, colorimeter, spectroscope, mercury-arc 
lamp, and photomicrographic apparatus. 

Following the technical sessions the alumni attended a 


M. 


who addressed 
Institute Alumni 


wedding on the athletic field. Waldo W. Yarnall, 
athletic coach of the institute, who has led the varsity 
teams through several remarkably successful seasons, 


was married in the pitcher’s box to Miss Lillian F. 
Ryder, of Boston. 

Following the varsity baseball game, the alumni wit- 
nessed two wrestling matches in the institute gymnasium, 
and then gathered in Southwick Hall for the annual 
banquet. Edwin D. Fowle, ’24, was toastmaster at this 
occasion, and there were several speakers. Everett B. 
Rich, "11, of Wolfeboro, N. H., presented the Presi- 
dents’ Cup to the Class of 1918, which had the largest 
percentage of its members present. Prof. Edgar H. 
Barker presented the prizes to winners of the athletic 
contests. Charles H. Eames, president of the institute, 
reviewed the activities of the year. Prof. Louis A. 
Olney gave a short talk, recommending that an alumni 
committee be formed to obtain a government appropria- 
tion for research. The Rev. John Nichol Mark told a 
number of amusing Scotch stories and discussed “The 
Touchstone of Success.”’ The final speaker was Sidney 
S. Paine, president of the Textile Development Co., 
Boston, who discussed general conditions in the textile 
industry North and South, and explained how the labor- 
extension system may be successfully applied. 
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Dyeing Glove Silk 


By T. P. 


THEN preparing glove silk for dyeing it 1s neces- 
sary to subject the yarn to either a “boil-off” 
or a “soak-off."’ In the case of “soft” yarn the 

boil-off is necessary, while for “hard” or “gum” yarn 
the soak-off is sufficient. 

For boiling off soft yarn the writer prefers a canvas- 
lined cypress tank equipped with a perforated steam 
coil. The vat is filled about one-quarter full of soft 
water; 38 Ib. of pure olive-oil soap are sliced in; the 
water is brought to the boil; and boiling continued until 
the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Eight or ten pails of 
this liquor are bailed from the vat and stored in a sep- 
arate vessel. The tank is then filled to within about 4 1n. 
of the top with soft water, and the temperature raised 
to the boil. After boiling long enough to insure an even 
temperature throughout the vat, the steam is turned off. 
Next the yarn is entered and the skeins worked back 
and forth for 20 min. The yarn is then turned and the 
batch hoisted from the liquor. The temperature is again 
raised to the boil; and the concentrated liquor that had 
been stored in a separate vessel is added to the tank. 
If this does not fill the tank to the required height, more 
soft water should be added. 

When the temperature is even, the steam is turned 
off; the batch entered again; and the boil-off repeated. 
The skeins taken from the tank and extracted for 
25 min. After drying, the yarn is ready for the manu- 
facturing operations. It is quite difficult to remove the 
numerous spots of oil, grease, and dirt taken on in the 
weaving of milanese and tricot from soft yarn. Per- 
haps the best method is to give the fabric a thorough 
liquor containing from 15 to 20 Ib. of 
olive-oil soap with about a pint of ammonia added. This 
is to 300 gal. of soft water. 
the cleaning solution over 


are 


cleansing in 


The pieces are worked in 
a hand reel by two workmen 
and examined carefully for bad spots. These spots are 
treated by applying a solution of equal parts of carbon 
tetrachloride and sulfonated olive or castor oil to the 
fabric and rubbing it vigorously between the hands. The 
goods are then run through the liquor for 10 or 15 min. 
and the sulfonated oil-tetrachloride solution is applied 
again to the parts still dirty. 180‘ 
F. containing and an addi- 
tional warm water should remove all the soap. 
Another rinse may be necessary, however, if the goods 
still have a soapy feel. 


A rinse in water at 


about a ammonia 


pint of 


rinse 11 


Treating Gum Silk 


Hard or gum yarn does not require the same amount 
of handling that soft silk needs, but it does demand a 
longer immersion in the process liquor. This liquor is 
prepared by making 15 lb. olive-oil soap and 1 quart of 
olive or neatsfoot oil into an emulsion and adding it to 
a processing vat containing 100 gal. of soft water. The 
temperature 1s raised to 110° to 120° F. The skeins, 
having heen previously taken from the bundles and tied 
loosely together in twelves, are laid parallel to each other 


on the surface of the liquor. These should sink in a 
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Sheridan 


half an hour or so. At times, however, parts of the 
skeins may remain on the surface and will have to be 
pushed under with the hands. Altthe yarn must be be- 
low the surface of the liquor. The batch is allowed to 
remain in the bath for 10 or 12 hours. Some mill men 
prefer to continue the process overnight, as it is more 
convenient and gives better results. After removing 
from the liquor and extracting, the yarn is ready to be 
made into gum-silk cloth. 

It is usually not difficult to remove the foreign matter 
from this fabric. Apparently the gum prevents the 
grease and grit from penetrating the fabric and taking 
too firm a hold on the texture. A liquor containing 25 
to 30 lb. of olive-oil soap and 1 pint of ammonia should 
be sufficient to remove both gum and dirt. For this proc- 
ess either the canvas-lined tank or a power dye beck may 
be used. If properly operated, either machine will give 
good results. 


Danger of Chafing 


Glove-silk fabrics present all the difficulties that are 
encountered in dyeing other silks, and a few exclusively 
their own. Danger of chafing and uneven dyeing in 
these two textures is far greater than in most other 
weaves. The high polish of the surface and the diffi- 
culty of protecting this surface from the friction of 
the reel makes the prevention of chafe a hard problem. 
The tendency to twist and roll its surface outward is 
a pronounced characteristic of this fabric; and this also 
contributes to the danger of chafing. These tendencies, 
and the tight weave of most qualities of the soft pieces, 
are factors for much thought on the part of the dyer. 
A slight unevenness in most of the other silks, or even 
in underwear cloth of glove silk, will not necessarily 
be noticeable in the finished garment. In making up 
a silk glove numerous small pieces are required, and it 
is readily seen that the least unevenness in a batch of 
glove silk will give greatly diversified shades in thumb, 
point, and body of the glove. So then, the principal 
problems in this type of dyeing are to devise a method 
of preventing chafing and to obtain a group of dyestuffs 
that—while being fast enough to meet the various de- 
mands of the trade—will dye evenly. 

Chafing is always a serious fault in any kind of silk 
cloth, but it can be remedied in broad silks on oil-felt 
brushing machines. Since this operation is impossible 
with glove silk, every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent defects. If the fabric is first tacked together, edge 
to edge, with the wrong side out, the danger of chafing 
is reduced. Even this method, if the cloth is to be proc- 
essed on power becks with the reel going at a normal 
rate of speed, will not eliminate chafe. Processing on 
a power beck will, after a few minutes running, tear 
out most of the tacking, and the results to the surface 
of the fabric will be disastrous. Reduction of the speed 
of the reel on the beck will tend to diminish the danger. 
To eliminate the chafe entirely, the old-fashioned hand 
reel, with careful workmen handling it, is preferable. 








In dyeing underwear cloth—since this fabric is made 
of a light grade of gum silk, and has not the high luster 
of milanese and tricot glove cloth made of soft silk— 
power becks, with the reel operating very slowly, may 
he employed. 

Selection of Dyestuffs 


Dyestuffs for this class of dyeing fall into two ranges, 
with three groups for each range. The ranges are dyes 
for soft shades, and those for sharp shades. Both ranges 
have the same three groups, namely: those that have 
the necessary properties of fastness required by the 
trade; those that dye evenly at the boil; and those that 
will not have an “overcast”’ effect in the finished goods. 
The easiest way to outline these requirements is to take 
the two ranges separately and explain briefly what is 
neccessary in each group. 

Under the heading of soft shades are the glove shades 

-grays, browns, pongees, sands, etc. 

Dyes for these shades must be of good fastness to 
washing ; that is to say, they need not be absolutely fast, 
hut must withstand a few light washings in warm soap 
water. They must be strictly fast to hot ironing; iron- 
ing is the final process in glove manufacture, and any 
variation of shade caused by this operation will give the 
manufacturer various shades in one lot. Fastness to 
sunlight, while not positively essential, should be con- 
sidered in the choosing of the dyestuffs. 

Since most of the soft shades are used for gloves, abil- 
ity of dyes to combine evenly when producing various 
shades is essential. In making up gloves, large pieces 
must be cut up into many small parts—the thumb, pipes, 
points, etc—and any unevenness in a batch or piece will 
give the glove the appearance of having been cut from 
several different batches. 

Basic dyes should not be employed in combination 
with acid dyes. While they may fulfill all the obliga- 
tions of fastness and evenness and will give more brilliant 
hues, the overcast effect they will cause on the finished 
product will be as detrimental to its sales quality as un- 
even dyeing. This overcast appearance will make all 
the small parts of the finished glove appear as if they 
had been cut from different batches, although the batch 
they were taken from may be as even as possible. The 
cause of this uneven appearance is that the wales of 
the parts are sewed together at diverse angles to each 
other; and glove cloth with this overcast effect in it 
changes shade when viewed from different positions. 


Modern dyehouse for silk fabrics 
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Sharp shades—emeralds, American beauties, roses, 
etc.—are used chiefly on underwear. 

Dyes for these shades should be fast to washing and 
perspiration, moderately fast to hot ironing, and fairly 
fast to sunlight. While it is necessary that these shades 
should dye evenly, it is not as important as in cloth 
used for gloves. Underwear garments do not have the 
many small parts that a glove has, and a slight uneven- 
ness will customarily pass unnoticed. Danger of the 
overcast effect need not be stressed in this range of 
shades. The wales of the parts of the garment, with the 
exception of the trim, are sewed together at about the 
same angle; and variation of shade in the trim will not 
harm the sales quality of the product. In fact, these 
sharp shades do not have the overcast to an appre- 
ciable degree. 


Dyeing Methods and Equipment 


To produce best results, glove fabrics—tricot and 
milanese manufactured from soft silk—should be dyed 
on the old-fashioned hand reel. A vat 8x 2x 24 ft. will 
have a capacity of about 50 Ib. of goods. The liquor is 
prepared by placing 12 quarts of boil-off liquor in the 
dye vat, filling the vat to within about 6 in. of the top 
with soft water, and raising the temperature to 140°F. 
About 8 oz. of acetic acid (56%) are added, the liquor 
is stirred well to distribute the acid, and the goods are 
entered and passed through the liquor for 10 min. (The 
workman must take care that the goods do not become 
twisted and that they are well spread’ on the reel.) 
This pass gives the cloth the same acidity as the liquor, 
and thus prevents the goods from absorbing dye in 
spots. The batch is then taken from the liquor by spool- 
ing it up on the reel. After dissolving it in a separate 
vessel of boiling water, the dyes are strained into the 
liquor and thoroughly mixed through it by stirring. The 
goods are again entered and run for 15 min. with no 
increase of temperature. The batch is spooled up, the 
liquor heated to the boil, and 2 oz. of acid are added. 
Again the goods are entered and run for another 15 
min. When the batch is taken from the liquor this time, 
a sample is cut from the end of a piece and dried for 
matching the shade. If the sample fails to match the 
desired shade, more dyestuffs—previously dissolved in 
boiling water—must be added in proportions as the dyer 
sees fit. 





At times, dyes do not exhaust well because of 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Full-Fashioned Wage Arbitration 
Hit by Aberle Shutdown 


ECISION of the Board of Arbitration in the 

labor dispute at H. C. Aberle Co., full-fashioned 

hosiery manufacturing plant in Philadelphia, 
handed down on April 14 by the committee of three of 
which Benjamin Squires, of Chicago, was chairman, set 
up machinery and made recommendations to both man- 
agement and labor, which were thought adequate to make 
this difficulty a matter of history. The complete closing 
of the Aberle plant affecting the 1,400 employees who 
had returned to part time work, has dispelled thoughts 
of complete reconciliation. 

One of the features of the Squires decision was that 
an impartial arbiter be appointed, acceptable to both 
parties and given the responsibility and authority to pass 
on points of dispute that might arise in the working out 
of the agreement. Dr. William H. Fineshriber, a civic 
leader, was named for this post. Matters have developed 
so rapidly and to a point that an official of the Aberle 
management believes there is slight possibility of one 
arbiter being able to adjust the present situation alone. 

According to G. C. Aberle, general manager of the 
Aberle firm, his organization has the highest regard for 
the findings of the Squires Committee, considering that 
the committee had to acquaint itself within a short time 
with an industry with which it was but slightly familiar. 
The impression was gathered from conversing with Mr. 
\berle that while the committee did the best it could 
under the circumstances, the matter of time alone pre- 
cluded as detailed a study as circumstances warranted. 

Impression is general in the trade that the Aberle plant 
has closed at this particular time in view of the fact Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills and Apex Hosiery Mills had an- 
nounced reductions in their full-fashioned hosiery prices. 
Mr. Aberle states that this is not the reason, but that 
these reductions are merely straws to show which way 
the wind in their business was blowing and to prove that 
they had no other recourse than to take the action they 
did last week. 

In interviewing Mr. Aberle, the writer received the 
definite impression that the Aberle company desires to 
be fair in all matters relating to their employees, but at 
the same time the impression was more strongly gathered 
that that company refuses to let labor leaders outside of 
its plant dictate to the management how much the help 
shall be paid and under what conditions they should work 
or how many dozen should be produced by individuals. 

Mr. Aberle asserted that he felt sure that they could 
come to an agreement with their workers if the latter 
were allowed to act according to their own individual 
convictions. He said they employed both union and non- 
union and the latter had some time ago ex- 
pressed their faith in the management and in their policy 
of fair treatment under all circumstances. 
content to abide by the 
management. 


workers 


They were 
decisions of the Aberle 


More emphasis than heretofore given by anyone is 
placed by Mr. Aberle upon the clauses in the Squires 
decision relating to recommendations to practice “job 
went on to state that 
“there isa noticeable failure to classify jobs according to 


analvsis and time study,” which 
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the skill required,” concluding that an “unbalanced wage 
scale results.” 

This to Mr. Aberle is the crux of the whole situation 
at the present time at their plant, making due allowance 
for present unsatisfactory conditions in the  full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing business. 

He stated the firm was not attempting to “batter wages 
down,” but he was also emphatic that, until their sales- 
men were able to sell goods with profit, they would keep 
their plant closed. 

Mr. Aberle has definite views on the question of labor 
and treatment of their employes which will never be 
accepted by union officials, although Alexander Mc- 
Keown, president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers stated that he believed the Aberle plant was closed 
“because of poor business conditions.” 

Mr. Aberle said his firm had become tired of making 
propositions to labor which might be agreeable to their 
own workers but which had not been favorably acted 
upon by union officials. Now, he said, the time had come 
when they would welcome suggestions from the workers 
how the management could re-open the plant profitably. 

In this connection he made the statement that the 
Aberle workers had agreed to accept the December aa- 
justment in wages but this action had been overruled by 
their leaders. 

“We have every reason for realizing the necessity of 
creating more confidence among our employees which 
will tend toward the resumption of work in our plant in 
proportion to the degree of confidence the workers dis- 
play,”” Mr. Aberle asserted, and this may be said to rep- 
resent the outstanding thought in the mind of the man- 
agement—that they are experts in running their business 
and will treat the workers fairly at all times. 

Mr. Aberle’s ideas on the subject are of prime im- 
portance to the industry because of his position not only 
with his own concern, one of the largest, but because of 
his leadership in the full-fashioned movements. He is 
head of the Philadelphia group which is at present or- 
ganizing the Full Fashioned Hosiery Exchange. It is 
probable that Mr. Aberle speaks for most full-fashioned 
plants that are not union shops. 

Henry Ford, he pointed out, pays a man on the basis 
of individual skill, there being no uniform rates for all 
without reference to individual worth. This view is in 
direct contrast with the principles of the union. 

Employees in non-union plans, while working at a 
lower basis pay, Mr. Aberle emphasized, had in reality 
been making more money than their union coworkers 
and manufacturers working under this arrangement had 
been usually operating more profitably. 

It is possible that instead of the Squires Committee 
findings being an end, they are merely a beginning. The 
whole matter is essentially this: Until their employes are 
willing to deal more openly with the management, to 
adopt closer contact with their employer instead of an 
outside body, and to work on the payment basis followed 
by Ford, there is little chance of wage disputes in nu- 
merous full-fashioned plants being permanently settled. 











Houses in Wautauga development, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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View in new village of American Enka Corp. 


New Houses for Rayon Plant Employes 


By J. M. Livermore 


ROUPS of houses for employes recently com- 

pleted in the South include the American Enka 

village near Asheville, N. C., and the new homes 
built to accommodate workers at the American Bemberg 
and American Glanzstoff rayon plants at Elizabethton, 
Tenn. The construction program for the American Enka 
Corp. provided for a group of 90 houses for employes ; 
these were built in a new town site laid out in the hills 
facing the plant and within a short walking distance. 
Approximately 170 homes have been constructed by three 
private companies to house the employes of the Amer- 
ican Bemberg Corp. and the American Glanzstoff Corp. 


American Enka Village 


In the American Enka village paved streets, concrete 
sidewalks, good lighting, community garages, and other 
features have been provided. 

Nine different types of houses of both one and two 
stories were chosen to provide for several classes of 
employes and to present an attractive appearance along 
the streets. One-fifth of the entire number were of 
frame construction, the balance being of brick. As the 
cost per room of a five-room house was somewhat lower 
than that of three- and four-room houses, the decision 
was made to build a large number of five-room houses. 
Brick walls were preferred over frame, as the main- 
tenance cost would be lower. The one-story houses were 
provided with cabinet-stove-type heaters placed in the 
living room. The two-story houses have basements and 
hot-air, or steam-heating systems. In general all houses 
have hardwood floors, plastered walls and ceilings, kit- 
chen cabinets, laundry trays, modern bath rooms, screened 
windows, doors and rear porches, electric lights, and other 
features. Several eight-room frame houses were built 
for rooming houses, and a few six-room brick houses 
were built for foremen. 

A modern incinerator plant burns all garbage and 
rubbish from the village as well as from the mill. The 
houses and incinerator plant were designed by Lockwood 
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Greene Engineers, Inc., working with A. J. L. Moritz, 
vice-president, and J. Heykoop, building engineer of the 
Enka Corp. The general contractor was The Townsend 
Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C. The landscape work on 
the townsite was carried out by H. B. Swope, Biltmore 


Forest, N. C. 
Houses at Elizabethton 


To accommodate the large number of employes at the 
American Bemberg and American Glanzstoff plant two 
groups of houses were built by the Watauga Development 
Corp. during the winter and spring of 1928-29. One 
group consists of about 50 frame cottages of four and 
five rooms each, located on a broad plain along the 
Watauga River. The other group consists of about 45 
one- and two-story houses, of frame and brick construc- 
tion, with five to eight rooms each. The second group 
was located on a hillside facing the two plants and was 
intended to take care of foremen, chemists, engi- 
neers, etc. 

These houses have modern bathrooms, sewer and water 
connections, electric lights, screened doors, windows, rear 
porches, hardwood floors, plastered walls, and plastered 
ceilings. The one-story cottages are heated by cabinet 
stoves placed in the living room. The larger one- and 
two-story brick houses have basements and are heated by 
hot air or steam. All houses in the second group are on 
paved streets and have driveways and individual garages. 
Plantings of shrubbery, sodded terraces, and grass have 
been added by the owners to make a very neat and 
attractive village. 

The houses built by the Watauga company were de- 
signed and the supervision of construction was handled 
by the Charlotte, N. C., office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc. E. C. Alexander, president of the Wa- 
tauga company, and Dr. Mothwurf, formerly president 
of the American Bemberg Corporation, represented the 
owners. The general contractors were Beeler & Co., and 
surleson & Laws, Inc., both of Johnson City, Tenn. 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
The subject 


the four previous weeks. 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


© 


Methods of Reporting Carelessness 
Outside One’s Own Department 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| rHINk that if the super, in going through the mill, sees 
a worker doing a job in a careless manner he should not 
speak to the worker unless it is something serious. ‘The 
super should speak to the overseer and the latter call it to 
the attention of the worker as though he saw it himself. 
Naturally, the overseer cannot see everything but the super 
should never speak to the worker when he has overseers and 
section men for that purpose. 

I think the Overseers’ Round-Table discussions are very 
interesting. a 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE SUPERINTENDENT should call the overseer’s attention 
to anything wrong in his department, not correct a worker. 

I do not mean that the superintendent should tell the over- 
seer in front of his help, but, after he has gone through the 
department, he should ask the overseer to come to his office. 
Since the overseer is the one who is responsible for the de- 
partment the superintendent should speak to him. 

Overseers get better results when they work together and 
I think it is a good plan for one overseer to tell another when 
he sees something wrong in another’s department. 

C. Ecpert WILSON. 


Time Study Methods Which Gain 
Cooperation, Not Antagonism 


I ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

TIME STUDIES are being used to some extent in nearly 
every industry in some form or other. It is the only just 
inethod of establishing rates for paying labor. 

[n introducing a time study system, above all be honest and 
truthful, state facts plainly, do the right thing, play fair, 
stand your ground when you are right and acknowledge your 
mustakes when you make any. 

lhe department head is the first one who must be sold on 
the benefits of time study and he must be sold 100%. This 
can only be done if he knows that he will get some of the 
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Changing Workers from One ¥ yj 


" FFICIENCY, as you know, depends con- 

a on how the operators feel about 
their work,” Superintendent Chase said, “and I 
want to know if you think a man is more efficient 
if kept on one machine than he is if shifted occa- 
sionally. It seems to me that there is a lot to. be 
said on both sides.” 

“There may be two sides, boss, but I can only 
see one,” Bill started the ball rolling, “although by 
the time we have finished I hope to have: eight 
pointed out to me. I believe in keeping the help 
on the same machines as long as possible. From 
the mechanical end each machine has a few peculiar 
bugs and the steady operator knows them and 
works accordingly. In addition the operator knows 
the machine so well that his actions are properly 
tuned to the machine and efficiency results. 

“From the standpoint of the workers’ feelings he 
gets to have a certain friendliness for the ma- 
chinery he works on constantly. This feeling is 
hard to describe, but you’ll know what I mean when 
I point out that it is like the feeling most of you 
have for your automobile. Naturally, the worker 
is contented, takes pride in having the machinery 
running well, and the result is efficiency.” 

“I suppose we will now hear from Pete,” Bill 
continued with a smile. 

“Right you are, Bill, but I don’t mean right in 
your ideas.” Pete laughed. 
firm believer in change. 


“For myself, I am a 
In the first place it has 
been often said that sameness, whether it is in 


weather or anything else, results in monotony, and 





financial returns of the savings which these time studies will 
bring if properly made. 

The workers must be taken into confidence and explana- 
tions given what these time studies are intended for and how 
he is going to profit by them, either by less work or better 
work and more chances of increasing the earning capacity. 

If the help in the department in which time studies are to 
be made are set in their ways and perhaps hard to convince, 
it may be necessary to pick out just one or two workers and 
get these to work with the time study man. 

G. ALBACK, JR. 


Comparative Merits of Oral 
and Written Orders 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

WRITTEN OR Oral orders depend altogether on the type 
of man giving or taking the order. Some men, in giving 
an order, don’t explain thoroughly what is wanted, or give 
wrong instructions, possibly by thinking of something else 
at the time. If such a man comes back and jumps on the 


—— 
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monotony results in lack of pep and efficiency. In 


the second place confining certain machinery to 
certain workers is likely to result in some ill feel- 
ing, for, as Bill said, each machine has a few bugs 
and some are better than others. You can imagine 
the feelings of a worker on piece rate who fancies 
that another group of machinery is better running 
than his. 

‘‘However, I think my best argument lies in the 
old saying that variety is the spice of life.” 


* 


Giving due consideration to both 
mechanical and mental efficiency do you 
think a worker should be kept steadily 
on the same machinery or should be 
moved about? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





overseer with’ both feet when something goes wrong, then 
orders should be written. 

On the other hand if your superintendent tells you to make 
a certain change, explains the order to you thoroughly so 
that you understand it, and admits his error if something has 
gone wrong by following his instructions, you don’t need a 
written order. 

Both sides will know within ten days after starting work 
whether the super has to give you a written order to make 
you understand, or whether he has to give you a written 
order to hold him to his word. A SOUTHERNER. 


/:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE ISSUING of written or verbal instructions by the su- 
perintendent should not destroy all initiative on the part of 
the overseers. The fact that a subordinate has been en- 
trusted with the successful operation of an order by a superior 
entails responsibility. Initiative on the part of the overseer 
is necessary to ensure satisfactory results. The order is 
general in character and does not go into working details, as 
no sane superintendent would adopt an attitude of superiority 
in matters pertaining to mechanical supervision. It is in the 
operation of the order that the overseer can display his 


Summary of Discussion 
on Right of Appeal 


OPINION was quite evenly divided on the 
question whether a worker should be allowed 
to go over the head of his immediate superior 
with a complaint. Those advocating the right 
of appeal based their arguments on the premise 
that the law and customs of the land allowed 
every man an appeal and that it was unfair to 
deny the right to the workers. Other contribu- 
tions held that the overseers had been picked 
for their ability, that part of that ability was a 
sense of fairness and that the right of appeal. 
except in emergency cases, weakened the over- 
seers authority. All contributions were in ae- 
cord that fairness, one way or another, was 
essential. 


¢ 


creative ability and in many occasions ample opportunity is 
offered for individual initiative. 

Immediately you take from a superintendent full and un- 
reserved power in the running of his plant, you are creating 
a state of chaos. Suppose we give all overseers absolute 
control of their respective departments, would better condi- 
tions result? By so doing, are we not loading the organiza- 
tion with too many cooks? 

Every organization requires a controlling head with abso- 
lute power of supervision in order to ensure progressive co- 
ordination of the various departments. R. A. C. Scott. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

A super should, by all means, give major orders in writing 
and the overseer should file them so there would be no dispute 
if results were not as they should be. Minor orders should 
not be written, as too much time would be consumed in put- 
ting on paper trivial commands. 

At the same time, an overseer should not await written 
orders for something which he knows should be done, and 
which it is within his power to execute. The super should 
allow his overseers some chance and scope for initiative with 
a thorough understanding that each man must be responsible 
for his own actions and willing to stand behind the results 
and consequences, whatever they may be. B. Hooper. 


Right of Appeal 
to Higher Authority 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

No OnE is infallible. The greatest men, throughout the 
ages, have made errors; some many, others few. Why 
should the overseer be considered free from the possibility 
of error? 

For this reason the opportunity to “go over the head” of 
one’s overseer is a right of the laborer which will not be 
denied, not feared, by the tactful overseer if the superintend- 
ent is as just as he is supposed to be. 

In a previous issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp I read of the prob- 
lem of labor turnover. One of the means to avoid turnover 
is to do justice to one’s inferiors, from the highest to the 
lowest position and including, of course, the ordinary laborer. 

The laws of justice play the same part in a mill as they 
do in a whole country. S. KNDEK, 

Amsterdam, Holland. 
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NEWS about MEN 


SAMUEL H. SELIGMAN, formerly a part- 
ner of the Worth Mfg. Co., of Philadel- 
phia, for many years, has become an active 
officer of the General Rayon & Silk Dyeing 
Corp. and the General Piece Goods Dyeing 
Corp. He will devote his full time to the 
general supervision of the operations of 
both concerns and in addition, will handle 
the local representation. The assistance of 
Mr. Seligman in the management of the 
business will afford a more complete cover- 
ing of the New England and Pennsyl- 
vania territories to JESSE M. SCHNEIDER, 
who founded the business ten years ago 
and is president of both concerns. 


W. A. Erwin, president of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills at West Durham, N. C., and 
Erwin, N. C., has undergone a major oper- 
ation at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md. His condition is reported as 
favorable. 


GARNETT ANDREWS, president of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Lafayette, Ga., 
presented the diplomas to the graduates of 
the Vocational Training School, and J. 
HARVEY WILSON, vice-president, and E. E. 
McMILLIAN, general superintendent of the 
mills, addressed the class 


A. L. Emerson, head of the Warrens- 
burg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., has returned 
from an extended sojourn at Schroon Lake 
in the Adirondacks 


H. L. SuHutrLtewortnH, president of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Y.M.C.A 
in that city for the ensuing year. 


C. G. BrepERMAN, Edgerton, Wis., has 
been elected president of the newly formed 
Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association. Other officers are B. J. 
GEHRMANN, Mellen, vice-president and 
R. E. Ricwarps, Portage, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors elected are M. I. PETERSON, 
Whitewater; GrorRGE McKErrow, Pewau- 
kee; Hucu HeminGway, Janesville and 
J. C. Rowrnson, Evansville. R. E. Ricu- 
arDS, Portage, has been elected field man- 
ager for the organization by the board of 
directors. 


HERBERT KENDALL formerly of Cording- 
ley & Co., Boston wool merchants, has pur- 
chased the interests of the late JosEPH 
VaAAs in the firm of Blake, Vaas Co., prom- 
inent wool and waste merchants of Boston. 
Mr. Kendall has recently sailed for Eng- 
land in the interests of Blake, Vaas & Co. 


SAMUEL ROTHSCHILD, president of the 
Superior Silk Mills, Gloversville, N. Y., 
was this week elected a director of the 
F. J. & G. Railroad Co. at the annual 
meeting. 


Joun F. TINns.ey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Tinsley, are passing this week 
in Honolulu. 


JAMES S. GILL, manager and treasurer 


of the Jewell Brook Woolen Co., Ludlow, 
Vt., and his selling agent, Witttam H. 
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DuvatL, sailed recently for Italy on the 
S.S. “Augustus,” combining business with 
pleasure. They plan to study conditions 
abroad. 


J. G. Martin, United States cotton 
classing specialist for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in Charlotte, N. C., for 
the last several years, has been ordered to 
Norfolk, Va., to assist in classing cotton 
being concentrated there, for certification 
and tender on New York contracts, as 
more cotton is arriving at that port than 
can be taken care of by the regular staff. 


Dr. H. B. MarsHarr, the Ciba Co., 
New York, N. Y., ain conduct a special 
course in textile printing at the Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, starting 
May 26. 


Dr. C. E. Mutiny, professor of chemis- 
try, rayon and dyeing, in the Textile School 
of Clemson College, S. C., recently de- 
livered an address on chemistry and the 
textile and related industries, before the 
faculty and students of Juniata College, 
Huntington, Pa. He also exhibited many 
pieces of rare textile materials. 


I. B. Davies, secretary and treasurer of 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., and 
vice-president of Knitted Outerwear Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn., was elected a director of 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men 
at the annual meeting of the organization. 





FE. Frank Lewis, veteran wool 
scourer of Lawrence, Mass. 
who received greetings from 77 
leaders of the wool trade in 
Boston recently on the occasion 
of his 87th birthday. He has 
been associated with the wool 
industry for nearly 60 years. 
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Miss Rossre Ross, secretary and pay 
mistress of the Balfour (N. C.) Mills 
recovering from an operation for appendi 
citis at the Patten Memorial Hospita 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Sims SMITH is now paymaster at thx 
Porterdale (Ga.) plant of the Bibb Mfg. C 


Mrs. Wanna K. Farr will deliver ai 
address at the annual convention of the 
Southern Textile Association to be held at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 27-28, her sub 
ject being along the line of the efforts car 
ried on to improve cotton fiber. The ad- 
dress will be illustrated. Mrs. Farr is 
connected with the Department of Market- 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Harry C. TEMPLETON, agent for the 
Assabet Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Maynard, Mass., was host to the super- 
intendents and overseers of the mills at a 
dinner at the Sandy Burr Country Club, 
Wayland, Mass., on May 21. 


ALBERT SMitTH, formerly designer ot 
Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., has ac 
cepted a position as designer with Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


SAMUEL TURNER, JR., manager of the 
Mansfield Mills, Inc., and the Jennings 
Cotton Mills, of Lumberton, N. C., for 
five years, has become general manager of 
the Alfred Mills, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. 


James W. Butter, who for several years 
was assistant editor of The Arrow, at 
Spray, N. C., which was published until it 
was discontinued a few months ago, by the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co., has 
recently been appointed editor of the Samp- 
son News, of Clinton, N. C. 


GEORGE DOWNING is now chief engineer 
of the Viscose Co.’s plant at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., with James M. Bennett, his 
assistant. 


Epwarp EL tts has resigned his position 
as engineer at the Victor plant of the 
Victo;-Monaghan Co. at Greer, S.C. Mr. 
Ellis eld that position for 12 years; he 
has not announced his future plans. 


FENNO J. Porter, welfare manager of 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R. I., for the last 13 years, has re- 
signed that position effective June 1. 


Avsert E. DonaALp, buyer for the H. T. 
Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass., has been 
elected first president of the new Rotary 
Club of Franklin. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Uxbridge, 
Mass., where he was formerly agent for 
the Hecla mill of the American Woolen 
Co. 


W. R. Cook, superintendent of the Ala- 
bama Textile Mills, and the Sunset Tex- 
tile Mills, of the California Cotton Mills 





“o., at Selma, Ala., is rapidly improving 
.fter a serious operation which he under- 
went at a Selma hospital recently. 


FRANK C. Hewett, for the last three 
ears superintendent of S. Slater & Sons, 
ic., Webster, Mass., will resign on June 7. 


kk. W. Ettison, who has been head card 
rrinder for some time at the Payne plant 
{ the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., has 
een promoted to second hand in carding, 
ucceeding W. C. Lane, who has been 
romoted to overseer of carding at the 
Star unit of the Bibb company. 


Henry S. HartLey, overseer of carding 
it the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 
has finished his duties after many years 
with the corporation. His successor is 
'reD A. JEWELL, who comes from the 
Barker Mill-at Auburn, Me. 


WILLIAM B. BrISSETTE has resigned as 
overseer for the Ware (Mass.) Woolen 
Co., to accept a position in the St. George 
(Quebec) Woolen Mills, Ltd. 


R. L. Woop, for a number of years con- 
nected with the Watts Mill of Laurens, 
S. C., who was recently appointed super- 
intendent of the Rock Hill plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin group of mills, has moved 
with his family from Laurens to Rock Hill 
to assume his new duties. 


C. O. Situ, of Lancaster, S. C., has 
been appointed superintendent of spinning 
at Middleburg Mill, Batesburg, S. C., suc- 
ceeding W. T. Morton. 


JamMEs A. SWAINBANK, superintendent of 
Ware (Mass.) Mills of the Otis Co., has 
been elected vice-president of the Rotary 
Club of Ware. 


Harry Scumuipt, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Greensboro (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills, has accepted a similar 
position at Reading, Pa. 








Clarence Cates, who was re- 
cently elected secretary of the 
Eastern Carolinas Division of 


the S.T.A. 


D. M. WILLIAMS recently resigned his 
position as assistant superintendent, Spen- 
cer Corp., Spindale, N. C., and has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent, Wildan 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


Gus BERTRAND is now employed at plant 
of Century Beverly Corp., Pottstown, Pa., 
to organize a new dyeing department for 
the corporation. 


SIDNEY GREEN, former overseer of weav- 
ing at the Palmer mill of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass., who sailed for Eu- 
rope on April 23, is now permanently 
located in Boras, Sweden, for the Textile 
Development Co., Boston, according to 
word received from him. 


De ae cata 


J. B. Knicur has been promoted from 
overseer of carding and spinning to super- 
intendent of the Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding T. E. HENprIx, who re- 
cently resigned. 


GREGORY MEAGHER of the New Bedford 
Textile School has taken a position with 
the Waldrich Bleachery at Delawanna, 
N. J. Mr. Meagher will conduct the 
research department. 


CHARLES C. LINEBERGER was recently 
promoted from overseer of spinning to 
superintendent of Osceola Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


W. E. McKinney, formerly head of the 
spinning department of the Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


JoHN R. MacGrecor, overseer of dyeing 
for the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gil- 
bertville, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with the plant. 


Francis A. Situ, Gilbertville, Mass., 
has accepted a position as dresser at the 


Fulton (N. Y.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. 
é 
H. L. Roperts is now card grinder at 
the Payne plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co., 


Macon, Ga. 


C. M. Stewart has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 1, at Charlotte, and accepted a 
position at the Leaksville Woolen Mills, 
at Homestead, near Charlotte. He is suc- 
ceeded by C. S. Hopces, who has been pro- 
moted to second hand in carding. 


i 


ee 


mene 


Se a ail 


Jerome Lewine (arrow), president of the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
with members of the Milan (Italy) Silk Exchange, whom he addressed 
recently on the importance of futures trading to the raw silk industry. 
Mr. Lewine is making a survey of the commodity situation in Europe. 
The Milan Silk Exchange suspended trading in honor of Mr. Lewine. 
The other members of the group are officials and members of the 


Milan exchange. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
recently acquired by the Standard-Coosa- 


Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
gradually going into production after 
having the plant overhauled and _ re- 


paired, at a cost of approximately $75,- 
000. About one-fourth of the machines 
are operating at present, and it is esti- 
mated that about 300 persons will be 
employed when in full operation. 


Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., can- 
ton flannels, coarse sheetings, draperies, 
etc., has purchased oil-spraying equip- 
ment from Borne-Scrymser Co., New 


Y ork. 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., cotton 


mill is now in operation on full time. 
It has recently been on part time opera- 
tion, according to Frank H. Naylor, local 
agent. 


Roundtree Cotton Mills, Inc., Mag- 
nolia, Miss., are advertised for sale June 
7, by the court, to satisfy mortgage of 
$105,000 held by Strauss Bros. Invest- 
ment Co. 


Diamond Cotton Mills Co., Inc., Salis- 
bury, N. C., has installed the latest im- 
proved Foster winders, and the company 
has also built a modern machine shop. 


J. & P. Coats (R. I.) Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., employing about 3,000 persons, 
closed May 23 and will resume opera- 
tions on June 2. 

*Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
Panola Cotton Mills, of that town, and 
the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Mills, through 
their management, have posted official 
notices to the effect that these plants 
will be closed during the first and third 
weeks in June and the first week in July, 
in keeping with the policy of curtailment 
recently adopted by a majority of the 
textile plants of South Carolina. The 
official notice stated that the em- 
ployes living in houses owned by the mill 
companies would not be charged house 
rent during the weeks the plants were 
shut down. 


also 


Cannon Mills Co., York, S. C., has 
begun operations on a_ five-day-a-week 
schedule, instead of five and one-half 
days, as heretofore. The Lockmore Cot- 
ton Mills, of York are running a full 


week schedule by the day, with no night 
work. 


Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, S. C., 
are operating on a full day schedule. 


Neely and Travora cotton mills, both 
of which plants are located at York, S. C., 
have posted notices that, effective this 
week, all employes will be subject to a 
10% reduction in weekly wages. Notice 
was also given that the two mills will 
be idle the first week in June and pos- 
sibly longer, dependent upon the cloth 
market. The operatives of the two mills 
had their wages cut 10% Jan. 1 this year. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Grendel Mills, No. 1 and No. 2 
announce they will be closed during the 
first and third weeks in June and the 
first week in July. 


Wool 


National Dixie Mills, Newnan, Ga., 
local branch of the International 
Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mass., on ac- 
count of orders booked up until the end 
of August, have put on a night shift 
during the last few days. 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co., shut 
down temporarily on May 22 with the 
completion of work in the finishing de- 
partment. 


Gordon Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., suspended operations last week. 


Oxford Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass. At the first meeting of its credi- 
tors held before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy in Worcester, Mass., on May 22, 
Clifford J. McSweeney, a Worcester 
lawyer was named trustee. 


Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
on May 23 brought a bill in equity in 
Superior Court against the Bellingham 
Woolen Co., North Bellingham, Mass., 
asking for the appointment of a receiver 
on the grounds that the defendant owes 
them $20,000 on trade acceptances, that 
it has indebtedness of $400,000 and is un- 
able to obtain credit to liquidate its 
liabilities. The Bellingham Woolen Co., 
in addition to its North Bellingham 
plant, operates under lease the Hecla 
Mill in Uxbridge, Mass., and controls 
the majority stock of the Cherry Valley 
(Mass.) Woolen Co., which has never 
operated. Later the same day the bill 
was dismissed by agreement of counsel. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., whose plant was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, has leased the former 
Gibson plant on Church St., in that town 
and plans to resume business as soon as 
possible. Machinery is now being in- 
stalled and operations will start when 
installation is completed. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., are operating at ca- 
pacity with a night shift also and adding 
employes every day. 


Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
in liquidation, has sold all its realty in 
that city, comprising 11 buildings and 
assessed for $122,000, to the Standard 
Foundry Co., Worcester, a subsidiary of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
which plans to utilize some of the build- 
ings for an expansion of its nearby plant. 


Empire Woolen Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., recently organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture woolen and worsted goods, 
will be represented by A. W. Talamo, 
Worcester, who has been elected trea- 
surer. Jacob M. Talamo, Worcester, is 
president. 
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Edge Cliff Textile Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., located at Main & Dawson Sts., ten 
looms, will manufacture woolen and 
worsted goods. Richard Hey and Fred- 
erick Pfieffer are the partners. 


*Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
Winchester, Va., will continue opera- 
tions in charge of B. P. Harrison, of 
Winchester, and W. C. Armstrong, of 
Front Royal, Va., receivers. Judge Mc- 
Dowell granted a motion of creditors 
petitioning for bankruptcy proceedings 
that the trial be postponed from May 19 
until the latter part of October. At 
present the mill is being operated under 
a lease by the Brucetown (Va.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc., whose plant was destroyed 
by fire several months ago. The Bruce- 
town company probably will continue 
operation of the mill until the new plant 
at Clearbrook, Va., several miles from 
the old site, is ready for occupancy. 


Dunn Woolen Co., Martinsburg, W. 
Va., manufacturer of automobile up- 
holstery cloth, is operating at full ca- 
pacity, with three shifts of eight hours, 
running each day. 


*Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., has awarded a general contract to 
Tschopp-Durch-Camastral Co., Inc., 403 
North High St., for a two story addition, 
40 x 50 ft., to be used for warehouse 
service. 


Rock River Woolen Mills, Janesville, 
Wis., reopened May 19, after being 
closed for two weeks to make repairs. 
According to Edward W. Johnson, man- 
ager of the mills, the repairs were made 
at this time because business had been 
slack, but all employes have again 
returned and the plant is now operat- 
ing at full force. 


Knit 
Paterson-Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., are operating on a regu- 
lar production basis, with considerable 
portion of output devoted to chiffons. 


Current manufacture will be continued 
for an indefinite period. 


Conrad Hosiery Co., Clifton, N. J., is 
running on close to normal production 
basis with considerable portion of output 
devoted to ingrains. 


Liddle & Michael, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
hosiery manufacturers, have called a 
meeting of creditors on June 9 at which 
time future plans will be outlined. 


Valatie-Franklin-Solomon, Inc., Hud- 
son, N. Y., care of J. F. Riley, Hudson, 
attorney and representative, recently or- 
ganized with capital of $10,000, is said 
to be planning operation of a local knit- 
ting mill. 


Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y.., 
are now completing installation of two 
new water softening tanks, with other 
improvements. 


Durham, N. C.—The hosiery mills of 
Durham have all curtailed production to 
about half their former output. Full- 








fashioned departments which were op- 
rated last year day and night are still 
iperating double shifts in order to pro- 
ide work for their operatives, but four 
lays and four nights a week is about 
e limit of operation. 


Alexander Reinhard Knitting Mill, 
\llentown, Pa., recently formed by Alex- 
nder Reinhard, 114 South 17th St., 
\llentown, will soon take bids on gen- 
ral contract for a two-story mill, dye- 
ouse and power house at 4th and 
\Vhitehall Sts., reported to cost over 
$200,000, with equipment. 


Grayline Hosiery Co., Eddington, Pa., 
vill soon begin superstructure of a one- 
tory addition to mill on Bristol Pike, 
75 x 120 ft., costing $40,000, which is 
expected to be finished by July 10. The 
building will be of brick, steel and rein- 
forced-concrete, for which general con- 
tract recently was let to Nelson-Pedley 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ma- 
chinery to be installed will cost $100,- 
(00. It is expected production will be 
2,500 doz. weekly by Nov. 1. 


Lucile Knitting Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturing full-fashioned hos- 
iery, has increased capitalization from 
$60,000 to $200,000, which was necessary 
because of expansion of the business. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., are running on regular 
production schedule, giving employment 
to full working force, and will hold to 
this basis for an indefinite period. 


Allen Bros. Co., Ltd., Toronto (Ont.) 
Can., hosiery manufacturers, has been 
changed to the Allen-A Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. The mill and main offices are now 
at Hanover, Ont., and new showrooms 
have been opened in the New Welling- 
ton Building, 137-143 Wellington St. W., 


Silk 


Elgin Silk Co., Fall River, Mass., is 
operating in its new throwing depart- 
ment, recently established, and will de- 
velop a full production schedule at early 
date. The company is now concentrat- 
ing all manufacture at one mill. 


William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Mass., closed their mills May 22 for ten 
days, affecting 1,500 employes. 


Penn Silk Co., Dalmatia, Pa. Applica- 
tion for a receiver has been made in 
the Court of Chancery, New Jersey, for 
this company, which is a New Jersey 
—— Hearing is scheduled on 
une 2. 


Hamlet Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$1,300,000, and 2,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, will take over and 
succeed to company of same name with 
local mill on Church St. The incor- 
porators of the new organization are 
Ronald B. Smith, Robert B. Dresser 
and Robert E. Jacobson. 


*Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., are complet- 
ing the installation of additional looms 
in plant at Cowansville (Que.) Can., 
which will double the company’s capac- 
ity. The company recently built a new 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


mill adjoining the present building and 
within two weeks the new equipment 
will be operating. 


*Brupbacher Silk Mills, Ltd., Valley- 
field (Que.) Can., have awarded con- 
tract to Atlas Construction Co., 639 
3elmont St., Valleyfield, for construc- 
tion of plant at Valleyfield. Plans call 
for four units, two of which will be for 
manufacturing purposes, an office and 
boiler plant. H. H. Hayden has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 


Rayon 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., Am- 
celle, Md., has awarded a contract to the 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa., for refrig- 
erating machinery for installation at its 
mill, reported to cost more than $75,000. 


Rosland Rayon Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., at 2 p.m., June 3, 1930, at 187 
Franklin St., will auction all equipment 
in the plant, consisting of rayon spin- 
ning machines, reelers, skein washing 
outfit, extractor, air compressor, etc., to- 
gether with complete control laboratory 
with a general line of chemicals, and 
office equipment. 


*Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has superstructure nearing 
completion on its new mill unit at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and will proceed 
with interior finish and installation of 
machinery. It is proposed to have the 
unit ready for service near the close of 
the vear. 


Fi + e 
inishing 

Century Dye Works has been incor- 
porated at Paterson, N. J., by Charles 
Levy, John Adler and Cecil Levy, all of 
Paterson, for the purpose of taking over 
the plant of the Helvetia Dye Works, on 
Sixth Ave., and transforming it from a 
rayon dyeing plant to a satin and crepe 
weighting plant. 


F. & M. Dye Works, Mebane, N. C., 
have leased from Harry Dotts, Jr., and 
Frank Strauss, the plant of the Howard 
Silkk Throwing Co., which will in future 
be operated under the name of the dye 
works. 


Miscellaneous 


National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., in 
receivership, will pay its creditors a first 
and final dividend of 56.66%, totaling 
$90,108.59, according to court decree, 
which also provides for the discharge of 
Lewis A. Waterman, Providence, R. I., 
as receiver, and the dissolution of the 
corporation. The sale of the plant to 
the Putnam Spinners, Inc., netted 
$60,000. 


Pageland (S. C.) Thread Mills, Inc., 
has been granted a charter to build and 
operate a plant for the manufacture and 
finishing of cotton, woolen and other 
kinds of yarns, threads, fabrics, knit 
goods, etc. The new company is cap- 
italized at $110,000, and has the follow- 
ing officers: R. S. Dickson, president 
and treasurer; J. C. Miller, vice-president 
and S. A. Falls, secretary. 
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Textile Patents 


BBAM, Warp. 1,758,343. 
son, Fall River, Mass. 

BLEACHING, Process of. 1,759,341. Gustav 
Baum, Weissenstein-on-the-Drau, Aus- 
tria. Assigned to Niagara Electro-Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., N. Y. 

CARD. 1,758,428. Robert G. 
New York Mills, N. Y. 

CARDING cotton, Apparatus for. 1,759,563. 
Albert W. Arnold, Charlotte, N. C. 
Assigned to Edward C. Bowers and 
Charles L. Feldman, receivers for Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., N. Y. 

CARDING device for carding machines, Feed- 
ing apparatus with. 1,758,517. Heinrich 
Otto Hess, Winterthur, Switzerland. 
Assigned to Joh. Jacob Riter & Co., Ltd., 
Winterthur, Switzerland. 

Circu.aR-knitting machine. 1,759,295. Per- 
cival Arthur Bently, Leicester, England. 

Cop holder. 1,759,392. Ernest A. De Wolf, 
Cranston, R. I. Assigned to Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Corron picker. 1,759,086. Hiram N. Berry, 
Greenville, Miss. Assigned to Cotton 
Harvester Corp. of America, Greenville, 
Miss. 

DYEING apparatus. 1,759,144. 
Van Ness, Elmira, N. Y. 
DYBING apparatus. 1,759,145. 
Van Ness, Elmira, N. Y. 
DyBFING, Method of. 1,758,877. 
Sleeper, Boundbrook, N. J. 
Caleco Chemical Co., Inc., 

N. J. 

DyYBING textile fabrics, Process and apna- 
tus for. 1,758,234. Pieter Mijer, New 
York. Assigned to Two-Tone Corp., New 
York. 

Freer-filled woven product, Process of mak- 
ing. 1,758,502. Charles H. Crowell, 
Fairville, Pa. 

Rovine frames and the like, Differential 
motion for. 1,748,683. Walter C. Stew- 
art, Gastonia, N. C. Assigned to Emanuel 
Frohman, Gastonia, N. C. 

RuG-WASHING and finishing machine, 
Rotary. 1,754,306. Emil J. Carroll, Nor- 
wood, and George W. Johnson, Bond Hill, 
Ohio. Assigned to The American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SHUTTLE-CHANGING loom. 1,753,233. Augus- 
tin J. Chevrette, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

SHUTTLE hook. 1,747,183. Grant A. Runkel, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

SPINDLE bearing. 1,748,174. 
vonen. Worcester, Mass. 
Leland-Gifford Co., Mass. 

SPINDLE drive for spinning machines and 
twisting frames. 1,747.668. Hermann 
Hamel, Dresden-Blasewitz, Germany. 

SPINNING frames, Builder mechanism for. 
1.747,974. Sigurd H. Helland, Whitins- 
ville. Mass. Assigned to Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

SPINNING frames. Senarator support for. 
1.747.975. Fred K. Hendrickson, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

SPINNING stop motion.  1.753,247. 
T. Noah, Greensboro, N. C. 

Spoon end. 1,754,274. John H. Kjellstrom, 
Rockford, Tl. Assigned to J. L. Clark 
Mfg. Co., Rockford, Il. 

STock'NG marker. 1,753,865. 
La Mont, Milwaukee, Wis. 

TENSIONING and smoothing textiles, Appa- 
ratus for. 1,747,755. Charles H. Crowell, 
Fairville, Pa. 

THNTERING machine. 1,754,089. Thomas 
W. France, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THNTHRING machine. 1,754,099. John H. 
Hamilton, Holyoke, Mass. Assigned to 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

THREADS of derivatives of cellulose, Process 
and anvnaratus for the manufacture of. 
1.754,427. Konrad Hoffmann, Kreis 
Heinsberg, Germany. 

THRPAD cutter. 1,754,092. William G. Funk, 
Covington, Ky. Assigned one-fourth to 
Stanley G. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
one-fourth to Frank M. Andrews, Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

TWISTER ring and 
George H. Giligan, 
Assigned to U. S. 
Providence, R. T. 

Warp-knitting apparatus. 1,748,495. Philip 
N. Newman. Philadelnhia, Pa. 

WINDER. 1,748,119. Harold kL. 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 

Woo., Process for removing marks on. 
1.754.338. Guillaume Jean Martin Steins 
and Richard Henri Martin Steins, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

YARN-WINDING machine. 1,755,148. Edward 
A. Cunniff, Thompsonville, Conn. Assigned 
to Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Thompsonville, Conn. 


Jabez Wilkin- 


Campbell, 


Henry E. 
Henry E. 


Robert R. 
Assigned to 
Boundbrook, 


Eric J. Hir- 
Assigned to 


Floyd 


Charles T. 


traveler. 1,748,710. 
Providence. R. I. 
Ring Traveler Co., 


Firtion, 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILB WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDbDITor. 





Finishing Chinchilla 


Technical Editor: 
Enclosed please find a sample of chinchilla. I should 

very much appreciate your explaining in detail how this 

fabric is finished. (7161) 

The process of finishing this type of fabric depends 
on a soft, yet solid and substantial, piece of cloth which 
should have a full and well-worked nap. The better 
grades of chinchillas are not fulled, because most of the 
work is produced on the teasle. The sample submitted, 
however, has been fulled and a good amount of work 
has been done on it in napping. 

Kirst, it would be well to tack the goods, if they are 
inclined to roll. Then proceed to full in length and 
width to get the necessary weight finished. When this 
is accomplished, scour in the usual manner, being sure 
the goods are clean, for unclean fabrics will not pile or 
nub correctly. Extract and give several runs on the 
napper wet, crop uneven fibers, and return to the napper 
for more napping. This cropping should not be omitted, 
as it serves to even up the nap and will show its merits 
at the finish perch. In cropping these goods, the raising 
brush should be of wire so the proper effect is produced 
by the wire standing the pile erect. 


The laying brush 
is not used. 


One run will suffice to trim the nap evenly. 
Then, as suggested, return the goods for final wet 
napping. 

Many finishers on the better grades use the whipping 
or batting machine to stand the nap erect before drying. 
This without a doubt is helpful, but on the cheaper 
grades is dispensed with. The cloth should not come in 
contact with anything but the pins while drying. The 
nap must not be disturbed. After drying, a run or two 
on the napper may be necessary to get the full nap 
required. Another cropping will even up the nap for 
the chinchilla process. The length of nap will govern 
the size of the nub to a degree. 

The bed of the chinchilla machine should be covered 
with a good grade of brussels carpet glued to the sur- 
face; and the follower or top bed, with a good grade of 
corduroy. Five distinct motions are usual on all types 
of machines, and it would be well to send to the maker 
of the type of machine used for instructions as to how 


to set the machine for various results or motions. 
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Whitney and Petersham are two of the most widely used 
motions. One is produced by rotation; and the other, 
by reciprocation. The setting of the machine requires 
considerable judgment as there are no fixed rules to 
go by. 

The piece is put on the machine and the follower is 
let down to touch the nap. The nub will form at once. 
Here the judgment of the finisher is required to deter- 
mine whether or not the top bed is set to the proper 
degree. Should a rat-tail effect seem to prevail, it is 
likely that the bed is too high. It should be lowered a 
trifle, another yard run, and the form of the nub again 
examined. Once the nub is produced to the satisfaction 
of the finisher a second run will show a marked improve- 
ment—but care must be taken to change ends on the 
second run, as well as to let the bed down a trifle and at 
the same time add a little weight to the top follower 
or bed. 

The amount of the sweep of the top bed will, to a 
degree, govern the size of the pill or nub. On common 
grades one or two runs are usually enough, while on the 
better grades the piece is returned to the shear where a 
second cropping in the dry state is necessary to reduce 
the nubs to the proper size. After this the fabric is 
again run through the chinchilla machine to produce a 
fine small nub. The raising brush must be set off so as 
to avoid spoiling the form of the nub while the shear- 
ing 1s going on. 

After the back is brushed, the fabric is ready for in- 
spection in order that it may be determined whether the 
nubs are all of even length and whether there are any 
other imperfections. The goods are rolled full width on 
tubes and care must be taken to see that the roll is not 
too tight, as this will crush the nub while the goods are 
waiting for shipment. 


o 


Comparing Combed and Carded 
Cotton Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

I would like to know the method of distinguishing 
carded yarn from combed yarn. A few days ago I had 
a sample of 30/1 of which the tensile strength was an 
average of 81 lb. per 120 yd., and a sample of 30/1 of 
which the tensile strength was 67 lb. per 120 yd. I pulled 
out some of the fibers of each yarn and found that the 
stronger yarn contained all fibers nearly the same length, 
but the weaker yarn contained some short fibers. From 
this I concluded that the stronger yarn was combed yarn. 
I would appreciate all the information you can give me 
on this. (7203 ) 

You have practically answered your own question by 
your analysis. Combed yarns are smoother than carded 
yarns. They have less fuzz, and the fibers should run 
more evenly than those of carded yarns. You are right 
in your belief that combed yarns should break better 
than carded yarns of the same count made from the 
same cotton—even with less twist in the combed. 
Combed yarns should size more evenly than carded yarns 
of the same count. 

Let us refer to the yarn-breaking charts developed by 
I’. P. Sheldon & Son for carded and combed yarns. 
(These charts have recently been reprinted on a handy 
celluloid card by Washburn, roll manufacturer, New 
Bedford, Mass.) The charts show that 120 yd. of 30s 





ombed breaks at 80 lb. if the yarn is made of 14-in.- 
staple cotton. A break of 70 lb. would indicate that the 
varn was made from 14-in. staple cotton. A break of 
67 lb. on carded yarn would indicate that it was made 
from 14-in. staple. 
The charts also indicate that the carded yarns have 
iwist multipliers of 4.00 to 4.75 and that the combed 
ins have twist multipliers of 3.75 to 4.50. In other 
rds, the twist per inch is less for the combed yarn, 
ie to the fact that the short fibers have been combed 
it. The twist of the yarn under examination should 
erefore be determined. 
Of course every chart is based on certain staples, 
wists, and regains. Therefore, if there is a slight varia- 
on from these, there will be a slight variation in the 


reaks. 


4 


Hosiery Dyes Unevenly 


echnical Editor: 

We are mailing to you several ribbed stockings—one 

the gray, one bleached, and one dyed a champagne 

lor; also we are sending three cones of yarn of 20U 
nd 300 deniers. The construction of the stocking ts 
20 denier in the leg and 300 denier in the foot. You 
vill note that the legs and feet of the bleached and dyed 

osiery are different shades, and that there 1s also a 

arked difference between the shades of the legs. Our 
iyers examined the lot in the gray and called our atten- 

on to the fact that the hosiery in the gray has a variance 
in Shade. They state that because of this variation it is 
impossible to obtain the same shade in a bleach or dye- 
hath. We then examined the cones and noted that the 
same variance as to shade existed on the cones before 
they ever were put on the machines. Our dyers asseri 
that the coners of this silk are responsible for this con- 
lition, either using a poor grade of oil, getting uneven 
listribution of it, or employing an insoluble kind. They 
ilso say that they are having great hardship in scouring 
ud removing the oils used in winding. 

On the other hand, when we took this trouble up with 
the coners of the yarn, they demonstrated that, by wash- 
ing each individual stocking with olive-oil soap and 
water and rubbing it gently, they were able to remove 
the winding oil. We suggested this to our dyers, and 
when we received the lot from the dyehouse found more 
than half the lot damaged, as you will note from the 
samples enclosed. Our dyers are reluctant to assume 
responsibility for this damage. They maintain that the 
extra handling and treatment in scouring and removing 
the winding oils weakened the fibers, causing damage. 

We are inclined to take the dyers’ part in this con- 
troversy; and if the oils from the yarn, gray, and dyed 
hose can be extracted and the nature of these oils proved 
to be the same in all of them, we would then feel reason- 
ably sure that the fault is with the coners of this material. 

We shall greatly appreciate your informing us about 
the causes of being unable to obtain a uniform color in 
this merchandise and the causes of the damage. We are 
also eager to learn whether the nature of the oils in the 
yarn, gray hose, and the dyed one is the same, and 
whether some of the oils used in coning were of poor 
quality and probably turned rancid. (7158) 

Taking up first the complaint of the manufacturer be- 


cause of the difference in shade between foot and leg 
in misses’ ribbed rayon hosiery, we hardly believe he has 
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anything to complain about on this score. In the first 
place, it is never possible to make a perfect union of color, 
so far as the eye is concerned, between the ribbed leg or 
ribbed stitch and the plain foot or plain stitch of the leg 
and foot of a misses’ stocking. The very construction 
of the stitches in themselves will cause a slight difference 
in the tone of shade between foot and leg, no matter how 
carefully the goods may be dyed. Then too, the different 
deniers employed—that is, 200 denier in the leg and 300 
denier in the foot—will produce the same result. 

The dyer’s complaint of variation in shade of gray 
goods is well founded. This variation clearly shows that 
there was considerable difference in the ageing of the 
knitted fabric, or that the goods were manufactured from 
different lots of rayon, one lot being from fresh manip- 
ulation and another having aged long enough to yellow 
from oxidation through mineral oils employed in the 
throwing process. It is a well-known fact that where 
this oxidation has developed, whether on the cone or in 
the gray goods, goods will not dye or bleach in unison 
with goods that have been made up from freshly 
manipulated yarn. 

The samples of hosiery and cones of rayon indicate 
that apparently kerosene oil has been employed in the 
soaking process preparatory to coning. While it may 
be possible to show that kerosene oil is still largely 
employed for this purpose, we cannot recommend its use 
when applied to rayon which is to be converted into 
knit fabrics and later to be dyed into delicate shades. 
In the first place, kerosene will cause dangerous oxida- 
tion to goods stored in the gray, not only to the extent 





‘of yellowiing the rayon, but ofttimes to the extent of 


dangerously tendering the rayon. In the second place, 
kerosene is not easily scoured out of the rayon, even if 
the scouring is done before oxidation sets in. 

A demonstration of removing the coning oil by wash- 
ing each individual stocking with olive-oil soap and 
hand rubbing is certainly more fallacious than practical. 
It is admitted that much can be accomplished with soiled 
hosiery of any description by careful hand scouring of 
the individual stockings; and it is further admitted that 
warm water and any good soap with careful hand rub- 
bing will at least temporarily remove most any kind of 
oil stain from gray hosiery, but the proof of this demon- 
stration lies in taking such hosiery after it has been so 
treated and hanging in dry air for a few weeks and 
watching developments. Again, it must be taken into 
consideration that so far no dyeing machine has been 
developed that will take a batch of hosiery of from 25 
lb. up and process it in the same way as individual stock- 
ings can be manipulated in the hand-scouring operation. 
Therefore goods which will show a momentarily satis- 
factory reaction from hand scrubbing will tell an entirely 
different tale when put in a dyeing machine in batches 
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from 25 to 100 lb. or more. So the coner’s problem is 
one of using soaking oils which can be easily removed 
in the scouring process in ordinary dyeing machines and 
practical operations. Such oils ought to lend themselves 
to easy saponification or emulsification to such an extent 
that the dyeing of rayon hosiery could be satisfactorily 
carried out in the one-bath method of scouring and dye- 
ing. This can hardly be done where kerosene oil in any 
appreciable quantity is used in the soaking solution. 

These conclusions are the results of a visual examina- 
tion of the material in question. We are returning the 
samples, and suggest that if further information regard- 
ing the nature of the oil is required, they be submitted 
to a commercial testing laboratory whose decision all the 
interested parties agree to accept as final. 


® 


Binding Curls Objectionably 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of 4-in. unbleached binding. 
As you notice, it curls up quite a lot. Some of our cus- 
tomers have been complaining about this. Could you 
tell us how to overcome this trouble? (7156) 

Upon analysis this binding was found to be composed 
of regular-twist single cotton yarn in both the warp and 
filling ; viz., 20/1 and 26/1, re spectively. Although such 
a construction is absolutely correct from a theoretical 
standpoint, fabrics so made often manifest a tendency to 
twist or curl. The only certain and practical method 
of eliminating this tendency is to make the warps of 
alternate ends of reverse-twisted and regular-twisted 
In some cases it may be possible to remedy the 
trouble by replacing every third end in the warp with 
reverse-twist yarn. 


Varns. 


Replacing every other warp end with a regular-twist 
two-ply yarn of equivalent size will also eliminate the 
trouble, but of course is not practical from a standpoint 
of cost. 


€ 


Finishing Velour 


Technical Editor: 

He are encloseing herewith a small sample of gray 
velour which we have redyed to the sample of taupe, 
also enclosed. You will note that the fabric is not 
finished properly. As we have redyed several hundred 
yards of this material and must get them finished as soon 
as is possible, we would like you to advise us how to 
handle the fabric so that we can duplicate the finish of 
the sinall sample. The velour was dyed on a reel dyeing 
in rope form and finished on a tentering frame 
without extracting, the material simply being taken out 


machine 


of the dye tub and hung on a horse to drip. If we do 
not handle this material properly, kindly advise us what 
thods we should use for redyeing it. (7134) 


The dyeing trouble lies in 
Failure to do this 
goods to have a harsh feel and a mottled or 
blotchy appearance. The proper treatment for the goods 
after dyeing in rope form is as follows: First fold or 
cuttle them into the extractor and extract until very little 


process is correct. The 
not extracting and combing the pile. 
causes the 
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water remains. Then run over a wire brush or tiger ti 
straighten and open the pile. Next dry on a tentering 
frame. After drying, give the fabric a good stean 
brushing or a run on the wire brush to soften and ope: 
the pile. Finally shear the pile level. Goods alread 
dyed can be brought back by first wetting out an 
then putting them through the process described for 
fresh goods. 


¢ 


Fuzziness in Rayon Satin 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample swatch of fabric with rayon 
satin face. You will note that the satin side shows w 
fuzzy and hairy effect. Will you kindly let us have your 
opinion as to the cause and how it might be eliminated? 


(7178) 


From the appearance of the sample we are of the 
opinion that the trouble has been caused by the finisher. 
A rayon warp with the broken filaments shown in the 
finished sample could not be woven into cloth. 

There is a slight possibility that the rayon filaments 
were broken as the woven cloth left the breast beam of 
the loom and was wound on the sand roll. The filaments 
could easily be broken by a sand roll which is too rough 
or by the cloth slipping on the sand roll, but we are of 
the opinion that this condition could or would be noticed 
by the cloth inspector before the goods were sent to the 
finisher. Rayon in the condition as shown in the sample 
would ball up behind the reed and would make the weav- 
ing of such a warp impossible. 

In bleaching, dyeing, or finishing, this condition could 
be caused by the face of the fabric coming in contact 
with any rough surface such as a roll or scrimp bar. 
When the goods are in the wet state, trouble of this 
sort is liable to occur unless all machinery parts with 
which the face of the fabric comes in contact are per- 
fectly smooth. It would be advisable to check over all 
equipment on which this fabric has been processed. 
Owing to the possibility of similar difficulties occurring 
in gray goods, it is advisable that the fabrics be inspected 
in the bleachery before they are put into process. One 
of the larger finishing plants makes it a practice to 
inspect all fabrics containing rayon as soon as they enter 
the plant. 


¢ 


Formula for Fulling Wool 
Knitted Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly send us a reliable formula for fulling 
wool knitted cloth used in the manufacture of sweaters 
(7165) 

The sitio formula should work well with virgin 
wool. If the fabric contains any reworked wool or 
shoddy, the time of fulling should be lengthened. Mix 
the fulling soap stock so that each gallon contains 3 oz. 
of a good palm-oil soap and 3 oz. of soda ash. Run the 
goods in this stock for from 4 to 3 hr. The time, and 
to a certain extent the amount of soap and soda ash, 
will depend upon the grade of wool used. 





New Machinery 


7a 





and Processes 


Warp-Tying Machine 


EVELOPMENT of a new type of portable warp- 
tying machine has been announced recently by 
Marber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ul. This machine, which 
was shown for the first time at the International Textile 
{:xposition, in Boston, is made with a swinging bed 
which may be swung in toward the laom for tying in. 
nd after tying is completed brought back to a narrow 
base. By means of this arrangement the operator is able 
ty position the machine close to the warp to be tied 
regardless of interference on the part of beams project- 
ing into the loom alley. Use of the machine is thus 
permitted in narrower loom alleys thar was formerly 
possible. To-fuarther facilitate use of the machine in 
narrow alleys the carding-bar mechanism is designed to 
ove up and down instead of to swing in an are. A 
«king device controlled by a pedal holds the machine 
hack on its wheels while it is being moved. 


Resetting Pick Counter 


" ANNER”-TYPE resetting pick counters, which 
can be reset to zero at the end of each pay period, 
have been placed on the market recently by Veeder-Root, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. With the new pick counter the 
necessity for constantly subtracting the previous reading 
rom each new reading in order to obtain the number of 
lapsed picks produced is eliminated. Therefore, since 
t enables the overseer to see at a glance whether a par- 
ticular loom is lagging below normal, and if so, to cor- 
rect the condition, use of this type of counter tends to 
nerease production. 
To render the pick counter tamperproof it is fitted with 
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IVarp tying machine 


a Yale-type tumbler lock which positively locks the coun- 
ter dial shafts. When the counter is unlocked, the key 
cannot be. removed until the counter has been locked 
again; resetting can only be accomplished during the 
time that the counter is unlocked. The type of lock 
employed allows as many key changes as is desired in any 
one mill. Record of such key changes is made, so that 
no two mills in the same locality will get similar key 
changes. This record also permits the manufacturer to 
supply to any individual mill additional counters made 
with the same key change whenever they are required. 
The Tanner-type counting unit is interchangeable with 
existing Root-type units, so that mills having the latter 
type and desiring the resetting counters need only to 
change the counting unit itself. 


Jacquard Engraving Machine 


JACQUARD engraving machine for use in the 

manufacture of printed materials has been devel- 
oped by Richard Ruddell, of the Research Division, 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn. This device, 
which is applicable to silk, rayon, cotton, oilcloth, paper, 
and other materials utilizes the jacquard principle of 
producing figured designs. A feature of the machine is 
the use of cards upon which the design is punched, and 
which are similar to those employed for obtaining varied 
weaves on the jacquard loom. 

Cutting of the design on a varnished roller, of the 
same type already in use, is accomplished by long steel 
needles arranged in a row, eight to an inch. The top, 
or eye, of the needle is attached to the jacquard harness. 
This harness is made of threads which pull up the needles 
or drop their points on the roller as the design requires. 
Action of the needles is guided by the jacquard cards 
carrying the design. The roll revolves twelve times, 
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dial 
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SCALCS 





and for éach revolution there are 1,440 picks, so that the 
needles are dropped 17,280 times in the completing of 
each roller. The number of rollers needed for a single 
design depends upon the number of colors to be used. 

It is stated that the work produced with this device has 
been demonstrated to in detail certain 
classes of designs as the method now generally 1n use 
in textile engraving. Three hours are needed for the 
completion of a roll, the time required being the same 


be fine for 


as 


whether the design is elaborate or simple. Practically 
no supervision is needed during this time. 

Processes which to eliminate 
are hand engraving of the enlarged design upon zinc 
plates, and hand tracing of the design from the zinc 


onto the roll by the pantograph. 


the invention are said 


In addition to eliminat- 
ing much hand work, the machine makes it practicable 
to preserve designs, simply by keeping sets of cards, 
rather than by assembling an expensive inventory of 
copper rolls. 


Box Truck 


“steel-built” box truck has been placed on the 


NEW 


market by Washburn, 224 North Water St., New 
Bedtord, Mass. This truck 1s constructed basically of 
riveted iron with reinforced wood sills and wood top 
Ss Phe bottom, ends, and sides of the truck, which 

1 re east enewed are composed of Greytex pressed 
composition, chemically permeated to withstand shocks 


i 


Lap Dial Seales 
les equipped with cotton lap pans have 


A IN - 
I : ANG NU: Sscak 
been pmiIaceq On the 


market recently by Fairbanks, 

\lorse & | 900° South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl 

These new cales re. est cially design d tor use 

in the textile lustry and are adapted for weighing 
cotton laps, skeins of varn, rolls of cloth, ete. 

lo insure durability the scales are of sturdy construc 


tion wit! minimum number ot 


working parts. There 


Use of the double 
pendulum principle, with the two pendulum = arms 


mounted in 


1 


are no springs or delicate mechanism. 


Isolantite bearings, is said to 


self -aligning 
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Concentrometer for dcvermining 
condition of boiler water 


assure a high degree of accuracy and _ sensitiveness. 
The seale is provided with a 14-in. dial graduated in 
All figures are plainly visible, while wide-spaced 
graduations facilitate readings. Action of the indicator 
is controlled by a dash pot, and is adjustable to suit spe- 
cific conditions. The finish is in black 
nickel-plated scroll and hanger fittings. 


enamel with 


Rota rv Machine for Dyeing Hosiery 
in Small Lots 


OTARY machines of the hand-lift type for dveing 

hosiery in small lots have been placed on the market 
recently by H. W. Butterworth Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new machines are said to be particularly suit- 
able for delicate goods and for re-dyeing fabrics which 
have been subjected to a previous dyeing and stripping. 
These hand-lift machines incorporate the advantageous 
features of the larger power-lift machines, and are de- 
signed to enable the dyer to meet the most exacting 
requirements. 

The bath may be prepared as regards temperature and 
distribution of color before lowering the cylinder con- 
taining the goods. Likewise the cylinder may be raised 
from the bath for unloading or for sampling, thereby 
avoiding the absorption of additional color while the 
sample is being tested. Additions, when necessary, may 
be thoroughly diffused through the bath before the goods 
are again immersed. 

The drive is of the automatic-reverse type, utilizing 
silent chain and worm and worm-gear reduction from the 
motor. Control is located on the right-hand side. The 
cylinder is in contact with the drive and is rotatable in 
all positions. Action on the goods when running in a 
deep bath is extremely gentle; it becomes more 


pro- 
nounced as the cylinder is raised, increasing the 


open- 
ing-up effect and change in position of the goods, and 
thus providing in the lift-type machine for every required 
degree of movement and mechanical action: Therefore 
through a considerable period of the dyeing process the 
goods may be run in‘a_deep bath, but occasionally may 
be hited to that level and for that period required to 
secure the desired result. Tubs are welded Monel metal 


supported in welded wrought iron frames. Cylinders 











Roller bearing trolley 


ire of the two half-round-compartment baffled construc- 
tion, made of Monel metal. A four-pocket type is also 
ivailable, if desired. Lift is by worm and worm gear, 
nd includes counter-balancing weights, making hand 
operation easy. The cover is raised and lowered along 
with the cylinder. 


Roller Bearing Trolleys 


OLLER bearing trolleys in plain and geared types 

ranging from 4- to 20-ton capacity, have been placed 
on the market recently by the Hoist & Crane Division of 
Kobbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. These Ace 
trolleys are said to embody a number of improvements 
in design which make for greater safety, utility, and 
durability than was possible with older types. 

Among the outstanding features of the new trolleys 
are included heavy-ribbed cast-steel frame, capable of 
taking severe overload without distortion; chilled and 
crowned trolley wheels, in which uniformity is insured 
by annealing; combination of eight Timken and four 
Hyatt roller bearings, providing for all radial and thrust 
loads and also eliminating guide-roller friction when the 
trolley is used on monorail beams; and all bearings ren- 
lered dustproof by fully protective design. 

Other improvements include vertical guide rollers 
rotating on Hyatt dustproof roller bearings, which bear 
against the edge of the I-beam flange on curves, per- 
mitting use of the trolley on extremely small radius 
curves; safety lugs and wheel guards which prevent 
trolley from falling in event of wheel or stud failure; 
ind axle studs drilled for Zerk-Alemite lubrication with 
felt washers on both sides of trolley wheels to retain 
lubricant and exclude dust. The smaller sizes of the 
\ce trolley are adjustable to seven I-beam sizes. Double 
duminum finish applied throughout makes for attractive 
ippearance and provides enduring protection against 


fumes and exposure. 


Concentrometer for Determining 
Boiler Conditions 


ETERMINATION of. boiler-water concentration 

is simplified by use of the Concentrometer recently 
placed on the market by the Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, 
lll. Originally developed for use by employes of the 
Elgin Softener Corp., to enable them to determine water 
conditions quickly and accurately, this blow-down meter 
has now been made available to anyone. Use of the 


instrument is said to enable maintenance of boiler con 
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OQuadruple-effect evaporator for concentrating 
mercerizing liquors 


centration at the most desirable value, to make known 
internal water conditions of each boiler, and to minimize 
boiler blow-down and water treatment. While no special 
training or experience is required to use the Concentrom- 
eter, it allows blowing-down to be conducted under 
scientific control. 

The Concentrometer consists of a combination ther- 
mometer and hydrometer, the thermometer having a 
graduated scale reading from 80° to 100° F. The 
hydrometer scale, which reads directly in grains per U. S. 
gal., is calibrated for every 10 grains and has a range 
from O to 500. The complete outfit, together with its 
case weighs less than 2 lb. 

To use the instrument, a sample is obtained from the 
water column line after blowing out all stagnant water, 
about a quart of water being blown into a metal con- 
tainer where it is allowed to cool. This water is then 
poured into the sample jar and the Concentrometer is 
lowered into it and allowed to find its own level. When 
the water sample has cooled to 90° F., as shown by the 
thermometer scale A, scale B should be read at the level 
of the water in the sample jar. Scale B shows the con- 
centration in grains per U. S. gal. As the equivalent 
concentration varies with temperature, the reading should 
be taken at 90° F. It is then possible to compare all 
boiler waters on the same basis. 


Evaporator for Concentrating 
Mercerizing Liquors 


UADRUPLE-EFFECT evaporators of a new type 
O designed for concentrating mercerizing liquors have 
been placed on the market recently by Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The evaporator is of the 
vertical-tube, rapid-circulation type and is designed to 
eliminate entrainment losses. Because of the rapid cir- 
culation of the liquor, the thickness of the film of con- 
densate on the steam side of the tubes is reduced. This 
is said to increase the efficiency of the evaporator, im- 
proving heat transfer and permitting a high rate of 
evaporation per square foot of heating surface. 
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Cotton Outlook Depends 


ANALYST 





on Weather 


-Large Stocks and Dull Demand Make Price 


Improvement Impossible, Says Dr. Haney 


RIEFLY, the situation in cotton is 
Beis: Supplies are ample, both im- 
mediately and for the future. The 
situation seems likely to remain easy, 
even if the new crop should not turn 
out to be as large as now seems prob- 
able. On the other hand, the demand 
tor cotton, both domestic and ‘foreign, 
distinctly poor. There is thus no 
prospect of higher prices. At most, we 
can expect only brief technical rallies. 
As noted below, one of the chief prob- 
lems of the trade lies in the operations 
of the Federal Farm Board. The Gov- 
ernment is arbitrarily holding up near 
iutures, thus preventing prices that 
would allow an adjustment of supply to 
demand and preventing cotton manu- 
tacturers from operating on a profitable 
hasis. There could be no better illus- 
tration of the harmfulness of artificial 
price control than is now found in the 
condition of the cotton textile industry. 


BuLL PoINTsS 


1. Excessive rains in the southwest 
and floods have occurred in the Delta 
counties; a good deal of replanting will 
he needed and abandonment increased. 

2. The Farm Board and the coopera- 
tives are evidently prepared to carry 
large supplies, holding them off the 
market. 

3. Sales of New York cotton jobbers 
increased in April. 

4. Consumers’ and dealers’ stocks of 
goods and yarns are believed to be small 
and mill curtailment is gradually re- 
ducing the supply. 

5. A little improvement in inquiries 
for yarns has been reported recently. 

6. A small improvement in demand 
for raw cotton is reported from Havre. 


BEAR PoINTS 


1. Crop developments have — been 
rather favorable, with weather condi- 
tions on the whole good, and the farmer 


SUMMARY 


The statistical position grows more 
bearish. Supplies are so ample 
and demand so dull that the only 
question is, why do cotton prices 
not go lower? The operations of 
the Federal Farm Board and the 
usual weather vagaries are the 
answer. The most that can be 
said is that unfavorable weather 
might maintain’ present price 
levels, while favorable weather 
would certainly bring lower prices. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


encouraged to plant by Government 
price maintenance. 

2. The net acreage reduction is prob- 
ably not as much as favorable 
weevil conditions are probable, and fer- 
tilizer use is above last year. 

3. Exports continue low—this season 
the lowest since 1924; severe disturb- 
ances in the Orient continue, hurting 
Japan and England, and reducing con- 
sumption of American cotton; reports 
are current of cotton shipped back from 
Europe. 

4. Government-financed holdings are 
accumulating, and record certificated 
stocks are reported. 

5. There is very little spot business ; 
volume has been further reduced, and is 
far below a year ago. 

6. World visible supply of all cotton 
was exceeded only in 1927; domestic 
mill and warehouse stocks are largest, 


I% } 
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except for 1927, since 1921, and mill 
stocks are unusually large. 

7. Mill curtailment is becoming more 
general; spinners buy little and hesitate 
the more because of the large premium 
on near futures and relatively high spot 
prices. 

8. Many spinners still hold large 
stocks of yarns. 

9. Tire business is dull and disap- 
pointing. 

10. Very large discounts are offered 
on new crop futures. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The statistical position shows little 
change, but, if anything, is weaker than 
a month ago. Domestic consumption 
for the season is likely to be but little 
more than 6.1 million bales. Exports 
will probably not run over 7.1 million 
bales. Thus a total disappearance of 
about 13.2 million bales is indicated, 
and that, together with the “city crop”, 
indicates a carryover in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000,000 bales, which is un- 
usually large. 

As of May 1, the balance of raw cot- 
ton on hand in this country was ap- 
proximately 6.2 million bales. This 
compares with 4.6 million last year, and 
5.2 million the year before. 

United States consumption in the nine 
months of the current season has been 


550,000 bales less than last year. Do- 
mestic spinners’ takings have fallen 


about 530,000 bales under last season. 
Mill stocks are reported at about 61,000 
bales over a year ago. 

The weekly into-sight movement has 
recently been considerably above that 
for the same time in either of the last 
two years, and interior stocks are much 
larger. World spinners’ takings of 
American cotton for the season to date 
are about 1,684,000 bales below last 
year’s figures, and the world visible sup- 
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CRAMERTON MILLS Combed yarns for knitting and weaving. 





TALLAPOOSA MILLS «¢ MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 
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Selling Agents 
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y of American cotton is 540,000 bales 
pbove a year ago. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


\s the accompanying chart shows, the 
vailable supply for the remainder of 
‘he season has increased, manufacturers’ 
eplacement margins have decreased, and 
he only indication that might be called 
ullish is the fact that mill consumption 
increased in April. (The latter fact, 
iowever, can hardly be called favorable 
inder present circumstances. ) 

Allowing for seasonal variation, the 
domestic supply of all cotton available 
for the balance of the season is now the 
largest since 1927. It is 22% above 
iverage, and the largest in comparison 
with mill consumption since January, 
1927. In comparison with manufac- 
turers’ replacement margins, the supply 
of raw material is the largest since 
July, 1926. 

The replacement margins of manu- 
facturers are about 25% below average, 
and are clearly the lowest since July, 
1924. They declined sharply in April. 
\s raw cotton prices held up in May 
while yarn and goods prices declined, 
replacement margins have certainly fal- 
len further. This proves that there is a 
very weak demand for textiles, since the 
manufacturers’ cannot maintain prices 
for their products in proportion to the 
cost of their raw material. 

As to mill consumption, though in 
\pril it gained more than usual for the 
season, it is only about average and is 
the farthest below “normal” since 
\ugust, 1924. Further curtailment is 
obviously desirable, and trade reports 
indicate that it is being carried out. 

This is the only way for manufac- 
turers to take—to reduce the supply of 
textiles until they can make a fair profit. 
Such a course should also mean lower 
raw-material prices, which would help 
to restore a profitable basis of operating. 
Doubtless such a result would have been 
seen by this time but for the interfer- 
ence of. the Government through the 
Federal Farm Board. This interference 
is to be: deplored. The foolish withhold- 
ing of.the crop from the market is mak- 
ing the position of the cotton manufac- 
turer doubly difficult. The farm board 
is bidding more for cotton than the 
manufacturer can afford to do. The 
demand for cotton textiles does not 
warrant the present price for cotton. 
The only sound way to remedy a con- 
dition of over-supply such as now exists 
is to liquidate the excess for the best 
price it will bring. 

And we may well ask: How can the 
cotton farmer benefit in the long run 
by a policy which tends to destroy those 
to whom he must sell his product? 





YARN AND Goops 


Based on the 1921-25 average, taken 
as 100, the average price of cotton yarns 
in April was 74.5 or slightly better than 
the March index of 74. In May, how- 
ever, the yarn markets were weaker, 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average 

Daily Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; 

Manufacturers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average 

Monthly Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for 
: 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


Seasonal Variation. 
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Fig. 2.5 COTTON YARN BAROMETER: Cotton 
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and the approximate average for that 
month will be about 72.9, which is the 
lowest since early in 1927. Yarns have 
first failed to strengthen in proportion 
to the raw cotton market, and have then 
weakened while cotton prices have been 
maintained. This situation results from 
over-supply. Over-supply, in turn, is 
due-to (1) the low demand from the 
weaving and knitting trades, and (2) 
insufficient curtailment of spindle ac- 
tivity. 

The fact that the active spindle hours 
increased more than usual in April is 
not favorable. It merely postpones the 
necessary final curtailment. We can 
see no reason to expect any sustained 
rise in yarn prices during the next few 
months. It seems probable that some- 


what lower prices will be touched before 
the ultimate recovery. 

Final averages for gray-goods prices 
are not yet available, but it seems clear 
that weavers’ replacement margins based 
on raw cotton have decreased, and trade 
reports suggest no early strength in the 
cloth markets. 

The April figures of the Cotton Mer- 
chants’ Association are somewhat bear- 
ish. Average weekly sales declined 
while production increased and _ rose 
above both sales and shipments. Ship- 
ments also increased, but exceeded sales. 
As a result, stocks of standard cotton 
cloths increased, and unfilled orders de- 
clined. It seems fair to say that stocks 
of cloth are holding close to peak levels 
and are still too large. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets: Cotton 

goods have passed through an- 
other week which showed little change 
from the preceding weeks in May. 
As yet, curtailment has had no percep- 
tible effect in the market, but it is be- 
lieved that stocks at the end of May 
will show a_ reduction. Print-cloth 
prices bordered on the edge of making 
new lows last week, but managed to 
come through at unchanged quotations. 
Scattered business was done at inside 
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prices, without affecting general sit- 
uation. 


Woot Textire Markets: Wool 
goods sales are much the same variety 
that has prevailed for last several 


weeks. Orders are for small quantities, 
more prominent houses are getting 
bulk of business. Selleis generally were 
more interested in possibilities of an 
extended week-end and Wool Institute 
meeting. Tropicals sre becoming in- 
creasingly prominent. Formal openings 
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Because White Bemberg Stays White 


iT 1S 
VERY MUCH IN 
DEMAND 


White fabrics made of Bemberg 
are finding a ready market this 
year because they stay white 
despite sunlight, frequent wash- 
ing, the use of a hot iron or nor- 
mal perspiration. Because of 
their soft drapability they are 
especially suitable for the grace- 
ful lines of the smartest frocks. 


Leading designers and cut- 





ters have taken advantage of 
Bemberg's ability to remain 
white and, in connection with 
the present popularity of white, 
are offering sports wear, after- 


noon frocks and evening gowns 
of pure dye fabrics made of 
Bemberg. 

The ready acceptance of fabrics, 


full-fashioned hosiery and fine 





underwear made of Bemberg by 
the better retailers and by the 


consumer, is enabling the man- 


ufacturer to produce lines that nia 
sell on quality rather than price. —~ 

AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 


d Stern has used Sv elda Chi ffonCrepe 


of iauente r this formal afternoon dress. Here white and the plain colors in Svelda 
The cape sleeves and aa of imported e& T Chiffon Voile of Bemberg are used by 
embroidered net are features that mark tm et Alfred Stern. Note the cape and circular 
this season’s newest creations. Pure white 


skirt. The pockets, cuffs and vestee are of 
or paste! shades—$26.50 BRAND YARN matching imported net—$22.50, 


“MADE OF BEMBERG” 1S A STAMP OF QUALITY 
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e not expected before July, but pre- 
season interest has been very great 

is year. Steadier wool prices not 
reflected in worsted yarns, outerwear 
counts at low point for nine years. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Recent cut in full-fashioned hosiery 
ices forced several mills to close, and 
dded to prevailing gloom of market. 
urrent demand spotty, with no real 
interest shown in either tram or grena- 
line-twist hosiery. Demand for rayon 
lo shirts continued active, and mills 
vere three to five weeks behind in 
shipments; bathing-suit call steady. 
Kkayon and cotton lightweight under- 
vear in increased demand, and some 
weeks of steady buying looked for; 
halbriggans were steady, the call being 


> . . 
mostly for spot shipment; orders are 
small. 


S1tK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk again weakened, prices 
dropping 2 to 7c., due to softness in 
Japanese market and indifferent do- 
mestic demand; looked for pick-up at 
end-June, when weavers start fall pro- 


duction. Thrown silk quiet, with 
prices soft. Spun yarn demand _ in- 
creased somewhat, both weavers and 


knitters being in the market for thread 
silk. Manufacturers of sweaters and 
bathing-suits and hosiery placed some 
business. Broadsilks were spotty, cutter 
and retailer interest being restricted 
largely to bargain buying. Spring and 
summer chiffons were reduced, but 
shantungs continued to move spiritedly. 


Slow Mill Share Market 


Merger Extensions and Dwindling 
Profits Chief Items of Interest 


Boston. 

SLOW, sagging market continues 
£1 the main feature in mill shares, 
with speculation at a low ebb, though 
vecasionally showing short lived spurts 
‘is rumors of merger extensions spread. 
(he Bancamerica- Blair merger of 
ten fine-goods mills when completed may 
lead to some new evalution of the shares 
of the several concerns, but in the mean- 
while reports leaking out regarding lack 
of profits for the first quarter of the 
vear are hardly favorable to any large 
development of bullish interest. Av- 
erage price of 25 New Bedford mill 
shares this week was 35.75 as compared 
with 35.97 in the previous week. A 
croup of Fall River mill shares show 
an average price of 27.84 as compared 
with 28.73 in the previous week and 31 
«a month ago. 


BANCAMERICA-BLAIR MERGER 


Announcement of detailed plans of the 
proposed Bancamerica merger of fine 
cotton-goods mills is expected shortly. 
It is expected that the consolidation will 
include mills having an aggregate of 
over a million spindles instead of 900,000 
as had at first been planned. Delay in 
the announcement of the details of the 
merger plans, as they apply to each in- 
dividual corporation, has been due to 
the attempt of several additional mill 
corporations to join the consolidation. 
Their inclusion has necessitated some 
changes in the aggregate financing and 
in the individual ratios. Within the 
next few days Bancamerica-Blair Corp. 
will mail to stockholders of all the in- 
terested mills a complete outline of the 
plan of merger, together with the initial 
request for deposits of stock. The mills 


which will be associated in the com- 
pleted merger are Dartmouth Mfg. 


Corp., Bristol Mfg. Corp. and Neild 
Mig. Corp. of New Bedford; Davis 


Mills, Lincoln Mfg. Co. and Pilgrim 
Mills of Fall River; Crescent Mills, 
Queen City Cotton Co., Burlington, 
Vt.; Grosvenor Dale Co. of Connecticut, 
and Warren Mfg. Co., R. I. It is 
understood that directors of the textile 
companies have voted to accept the offer 
made by the banking corporation. De- 
tails of the offer have not been made 
public. Boards of directors have recom- 
mended acceptance of the Bancamerica- 
Blair plan by the stockholders of the 
various mills. 
FAIRHAVEN FINAL MEETING 

Stockholders of the Fairhaven Mills. 
New Bedford, Mass., have been notified 
of the last meeting of the stockholders, 
which is purely formal, for the election 
of officers, and which will be held on 
June 2, 1930. There is nothing left but 
to complete liquidation with an auction. 
The buildings and land and a _ small 
amount of cash are the only assets re- 
maining to the corporation. It still owes 
the bank creditors about $214,000. It is 
proposed to hold an auction of the real 
estate on June 10, which auction is being 
widely advertised. If the real estate can 
be sold for more than the debts. the pre- 
ferred stockholders will receive a small 
dividend. The B. D. E. Rayon Co., was 
unable to make any satisfactory arrange- 
ment for lease or purchase of any part 
of the Fairhaven plant. 


YorkK Mrc. Co. WILL Join MERGER 


Definite recommendation that stock- 
holders of York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., 
accept the offer of New England Indus- 
tries, Inc. for the properties is made in 
a report of the special director’s com- 
mittee which was mailed recently. Ac- 
companying this report was copy of the 
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offer as drawn by Walter S. Wyman, 
president of New England Industries, 
Inc., which stated that if the Wyman 
company takes over the York mill it will 
provide “much needed working capital” 
and install from 800 to 1,000 wide 
looms, placing it in a much better situa- 
tion to meet present-day competition. 
The present negotiations with York in- 
terests are contingent upon liability of 
that company to secure certain tax con- 
cessions. The acquisition, it is under- 
stood, would be made though an 
exchange of stock involving the offering 
of New England Industries’ non-cumu- 
lative participating preferred and com- 
mon for shares of York. The basis. it 
is reported would give York  stock- 
holders the equivalent of $30 a share for 
their stock, or about double what it is 
reported they might obtain in the event 
ot liquidation. 


A CANADIAN VIEW 


Although Canadian Cottons, Ltd., had 
to suspend the dividend last year, Presi- 
cent Dawson in his annual report was 
far trom pessimistic, stating that con- 
ditions in the Canadian textile industry 
are more hopeful than they have been 
for months. The Cornwall and York 
Mills of the corporation at St. John may, 
however, have to be closed down for a 
time owing to current depression, and 
yet the corporation was to be considered 
fortunate as compared with some of the 
New England mills whose quick assets 
were disappearing. 


No 


Receivership for the Bellingham 
Woolen Co. of Bellingham, Mass., has 
been averted. Agreements have been 
drawn which are satisfactory to the 
American Trust Co. and other creditors 
whereby the attachment for $150,000 of 
the bank on the woolen company and 
the bank’s attachment of $150,000 on the 
Cherry Valley Woolen Co. of Leicester, 
which the Bellingham company controls 
by stock ownership, will be dissolved. 
The Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
brought the bill for a receiver as a 
$20,000 creditor on trade acceptances; 
stating that the Cherry Valley Co. owed 
$440,000, including $100,000 to its 
factor in New York, and $100,000 to the 
American Trust Co., and that because of 
the $150,000 attachments on it and on 
the Cherry Valley Woolen Co. that the 
sellingham Co. could not get credit or 
refinance. The Bellingham Woolen Co. 
now has a new lease of life and the 200 
operatives in Bellingham have not been 
thrown out of employment. 


SELLINGHAM RECEIVERSHIP 


FURTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Twenty-five com- 
mon stocks of southern cotton mills 
showed an average decline in bid price 
of 80c. per share for the week ended 
May 24 according to the market report 
of R. S. Dickson & Co. The close for 
the previous week stood at 77.72 as 
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A One Man FABRIC SHOW in 


the privacy of your own office 
at whatever time you select 


featuring ENKA developments 


MERICAN _ENKA, keenly alert to the 
LN coming i 


coming changes in fabrics, has 
instituted a new service in the interest of 


its clients. 


American Enka has accepted the respon- 
sibility of contributing in a constructive 
manner to the prosperity of knitters and 
weavers by devising new and profitable 
uses for Enka yarn in new and un- 
usual fabrics. 

In collaboration with a number of mills, 
American Enka has experimented with 
fabrics of many kinds . . . some of which 
are made 


from Enka yarn alone; others 


in Combination with silk, cotton and wool. 


result is extremely interesting, for 


these examples of newer uses of Enka 


yarn include staple fabrics as well as 


tin p+ . 
r nc velties. 


P 
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Any knitter, weaver, cutter or manv- 
facturer can wisely devote an_ hour, 
even ina busy day, to a private showing 
of these new ideas in fabrics. 

A trouble-less run with Enka eliminates 
wasted effort and frequent interruptions. 
Enka is clean, grades high, covers better 
and costs less to run. American Enka can 
now be obtained in 75, 100, 120, 150, 
200 and 300 denier — and in multi-fila- 
ments in certain deniers. In skeins or 
on cones. SET THE DATE FOR YOUR 
PRIVATE VIEW OF THE NEWER USES 


FOR AMERICAN ENKA YARN. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


New York 


Philadelphia — Providence 


Chicago — Chattanooga — Kannapolis. 











pared with 76.92 for the close last 
saturday. The volume of sales was 
eht with inquiries to buy limited prin- 
pally to the dividend paying preferred. 

The Dickson company has prepared a 
hart showing the average trend in 
rices of southern cotton mill stocks for 
he seven-year period ended Dec. 31, 
|929. This chart is based on the most 
ctive issues of cotton mill stocks and 
hows the weekly, monthly and annual 
trend of the market. The closing price 
§ $86.36 for the year 1929 shows an 
iverage decline in 25 common stocks of 
$58.18 a share since the high mark of 
1923, or an average decline of $46.96 
for the seven-year period. An average 
lecline of $3.16 a share was registered 
for the first quarter of 1930 in the same 
vroup of stocks. The 25 stocks used in 
computing the average price represent 
mills manufacturing practically every 
line of cotton goods. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions : 


Shrs. Mill Par Price 
210 Dwight 25 2 
40 York 100 11 
165 Berkshire, com ; 17} 
38 Berkshire, pfd 100 67% 
20 Edwards 100 823 
20 Assoc. Textile i 36} 
10 Ipswich, pfd 100 4} 
23 Naumkeag. 100 88 
587 Intervale Vtc 100 | 
58 Wauregan, com 100 18} 
141 Otis 100 493-49} 
53 Nashua, pfd. 100 773 


Total 


British Imperial Chemicals 
(Annual Meeting 


At annual meeting of Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Lord Melchett, referring 
to the dyestuffs act and the growth of 
the British industry, said; 

“In our view the results obtained so 
far entirely justify the passing of the 
Act. The British dye industry 
to-day produces by weight 93%, and 
by money value 72%, of the dyestuffs 
consumed in this country. - « Be 
fore the War the industry was prac- 
tically negligible, but there are now sev- 
eral millions of capital invested in the 
industry, which employs many thou- 
sands of people. We think the 
period has been too short to enable us 
to catch up the long start our com- 
petitors have had, but we feel that within 
a given time we shall arrive at any 
rate at an equality if we do not pass 
Re i ge 

“Continental makers, the Germans, 
Swiss and French, are to-day working 
in the form of a mutual cartel. We have 
been asked from time to time to become 
partners in such an organization, but 
have refused to do so on the terms 
offered, which though possibly finan- 
cially attractive, would have involved 
the crippling of the industry, the cessa- 
tion of its future development and the 
reduction of the number of people em- 
ploved in it. = 
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Cotton Yarns Quiet In May 


Spinners Curtailment of Production 


Offsets Poor Yarn Demand 


PHILADELPHIA. 

AY has been a poor month with 

all houses in this market, being 
on a par with April which in turn was 
one of the least active months sellers 
had experienced in several years. The 
latter part of the present month has 
seen some light enter the situation; 
largest spinners and commission houses 
report specifications on old contracts 
have been increasing. 

Manufacturers are running on cur- 
tailed schedules and are not consuming 
anything approaching normal quantities ; 
in addition to this they are refusing to 
cover present operations with cotton 
yarns in advance. The two make for 
unfavorable selling conditions. The 
head of one of the largest cotton yarn 
firms in the country states that April 
and May this year have been the two 
worst months he has experienced for a 
good many years. 

Many counts of carded yarns are 
nominal. By this is meant there is a 
quoted price, but that when a sizeable 


offer enters the market price-cutting 
begins, and ends only when prices 
several cents lower are reached. In the 


instance of a buyer who took a large 
quantity of 30s-2 warps last week it is 
reported several sellers called upon this 
concern a few days later and offered to 
sell them a cent lower than they had 
paid, which in itself was a new low 
point for the present decline. 

Prices ARE WEAK 

Spinners quots 20s-2 warps, which is 
the weakest count on the list at 29c., a 
few at 4c. lower, comparing with sales 
made to manufacturers at l}c. lower. 
Sales of 30s-2 warps have been made 
at 33c., and several have offered to 
better this by lc. where a fair size 
quantity was involved. 

A pleasing contrast is found between 
ordinary quality yarns and _ higher 
grades that are demanded by certain 
manufacturers. Competition is keen in 
ordinary qualities and spinners are 
forced to meet new prices every day. 
In better qualities, such as used for 
example by plush manufacturers, prices 
are holding more firmly. Where a 
buyer demands a certain spinning, he 
finds in not a few instances the spinner 
is quoting 3c. above the low price named 
for same count in ordinary quality yarn. 

Similar condition is found in carded 


knitting yarns, spinners holding 30s 
extra quality, wanted by underwear 
manufacturers, at 3c. or more above 


the same count in ordinary quality 30s 
whereas the normal difference between 
these yarns is frequently lc. It shows 
the trend toward keener competition in 
the lower grade yarns and that of spin- 
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ners of quality yarns holding to their 
asking-prices. 
QUALITY YARNS STEADIER 
Where a manufacturer wants simply 


20s-2 he is quoted prices that surprise 
him by their lowness; a different con- 


dition is found when he requires a 
special spinning or a yarn with a 
specified -breaking strength. In the 


latter instances, he finds prices that ap- 
pear high in comparison with those 
named for same counts in 
quality yarn are quoted. 

Progress pleasing to spinners has 
been made in curtailment among several 
who did not previously reduce their 
operations to any great extent, and re- 
ports from local representatives indicate 
at present there is more widespread cur- 
tailment among southern spinners than 
at any other time this year. There are 
many spinners who are closed every 
other week and a number who are shut- 
ting their plants until prices reach a 
level where it is possible to make a 
profit. 

Undelivered yarns in possession of 
dealers, while large, have not increased 
to any important degree this month, 
reports indicating that shipments from 
these are being made at a better rate 
than any time since contracts were 
placed, meaning in several instances 
that shipments are better than for four 
months. Curtailment among spinners 
is preventing exceptional accumulations 
in spinners’ hands. The stock situa- 
tion is in fair shape especially when 
market conditions are taken into con- 
sideration. 


ordinary 


30STON.—Actual new business in the 
Boston district is small, but specifica- 
tions are being given out a little more 
freely. Some of these are said to be on 
low-price contracts made earlier in the 
year. The general trend seems to be 
downward on prices, business volume, 
and spindle activity. Consumer stocks 
are probably lower than they would be 
were the cotton situation less unsettled. 

The tendency in yarn prices seems 
to be in the direction of basing them 
more on prospective cotton prices as 
indicated by new-crop months than on 
current market for old-crop_ cotton 
sustained artificially by Federal Farm 
Board control through the co-operatives. 
Not a few buyers take this view, and 
accordingly purchase only for immediate 
needs. Spinners, aware of this attitude, 
hold the position that cotton yarns are 
already based on lower-priced cotton, 
and that the curtailment now taking 
place. which, however, was not very 
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evident in April, will prevent any 
further decline of the yarn market to 
lower levels. 

It is believed in some quarters that 
the summer months will witness an 
extensive curtailment in spindle activity 
resulting in a firmer basis for the larger 
business confidentally anticipated for 
the fall. The peak of spindles in place 
was in December, 1924, at 37,938,000. 
In April this year the total was 34,- 
195,000 a net decrease of 3,743,000 
spindles. In a communication sent by 
the Pequot Mills to the Board of 
Assessors, Salem, Mass., it was stated 
that during the last ten years 60 Mas- 
sachusetts mills, aggregating 3,500,000 
spindles, had gone out of business. This 
reduction in spindles from standpoint of 
production-consumption balance may be. 
viewed as a favorable factor for the 
future of the industry. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—There were 
no developments of importance in the 
local yarn market during the week end- 
ing May 24, according to leading local 
brokers. The market was characterized 
as dull and there were no important 
price changes either in the cotton or 
silk product. 

In carded cones, prices range from 
27 to 28c. for 10s, to 294 to 30c. for 20s. 
Two-ply mercerized prices are firm with 
60s-2 at 80c.; 20s-2 are offered at 59c. 
and 80s-2 at $1.07. 

In the combed singles 18s are offered 


at 39 to 4lc. while 70s are listed at 73 
to 76c. Double extra in thrown silk is 
quoted at $4.60. 


New York—No important changes 
are in evidence in the carded yarn mar- 
ket. Many dealers can see a slight 
increase in inquiry, but the actual vol- 
ume of business is not perceptibly larger. 


Prices are nominally unchanged, al- 
though they cannot be termed as 


steady, due to offerings far in excess 
of customers’ actual wants. 

The wide gap between buyers’ and 
sellers’ ideas of price is yet to be bridged 
and there is also a great variation of 
figures quoted on identical counts. As 
previously mentioned, many sellers are 
passing up a high percentage of the 
bids, due to very low quotations. This 
business is all placed eventually, in fact 
does not get a chance to lie around the 
market; too many spinners are in need 
of orders regardless of the price. 

Stocks are plentiful, and there does 
not seem to have been any reduction 
in these for several weeks. There is 
scant prospect of a price improvement 
until goods on hand are brought down 
to a more reasonable level. 

Any mention of improvement, as 
existing at present, must be considered 
in a relative sense. For many weeks, 
business in yarns has been at such low 
levels that almost anything would con- 
stitute an improvement. 


Worsted Knitting Yarns Lower 


Prices Approaching Low 


Mark for Ten Years 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH medium wools have ad- 
vanced slightly and are firmer in 
tone, there has been a further cut in 
prices of outerwear counts spun on 
English system. Those spinners who 
continued to hold for $1.10 for 2-20s, 
50s, have reduced their list to $1.074 
basis, bringing them down to figures 
quoted by smaller factors for some time. 
Spinners margins in these yarns are 
growing smaller; wools and tops are 
stronger, while yarn prices continue 
their long and uninterrupted downward 
course which has now reached a point 
lower than has been seen for nine years. 
Three years ago the lowest prices spin- 
ners were quoting on 2-20s, 50s, were 
$1.15 to $1.17, the next lowest point 
within almost a decade. 


OUTERWEAR CouNTsS LOWER 


Outerwear counts have been weaker 
than the same grades and counts in 
weaving qualities, the latter holding 
more steady during recent weeks, but 
are slowly forced to act in sympathy 
with the outerwear price list. Spinners 


admit that there was a small margin of 
profit for them when the price level 
was above $1.10, but now, with clean 
wool around 57c. and a 50c. spinning 
margin, they assert they are unable to 
come out even on sales. 


WARMER WEATHER HELPs 


Demand from outerwear manufac- 
turers has improved slightly and largest 
credit for this goes to the weather, 
warmer temperatures throughout most 
sections having caused a much freer 
movement of bathing-suit counts that 
had become sluggish. Spinners not only 
are delivering more actively on old con- 
tracts, but a better demand for spot 
yarns is apparent and this is expected 
to increase until it is too late to knit 
these varns into goods for the present 
season. This type of business is ex- 
pected to be larger because buyers have 
been more conservative than ever in 
placing contracts which have been too 
small for their goods needs in majority 
of instances. 

Two-ply English-spun yarn spinners 
are finding their markets endangered by 
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inroads that are being made by single 
counts and by stronger competition 
(from spinners on the French system). 
Spinners in the latter group sta‘te this 
trend is developing because of the de- 
mand for a better grade garment, but 
this position is off-set to a certain degree 
by increasing demand for single counts 
which are going into garments made to 
sell at lower prices than two-ply. 

Consumption of single knitting yarns, 
largely taken by bathing-suit manufac- 
turers, has expanded to an important 
degree during the last three years and 
has taken this amount of business away 
from the two-ply as there are relatively 
few spinners of single counts, but a large 
number in two-ply field. 


SPECIFICATIONS ARE LARGER 


Specifications on mixture contracts, 
coming from manufacturers of men’s 
wear, are improving, and deliveries are 
larger than at any time during the pres- 
ent heavy-weight season. These manu- 
facturers are running more actively, and, 
although their orders are individually 
small, they are encouraged over the out- 
look which is far brighter than a month 
ago. This is reflected in the yarn situa- 
tion, prices of mixtures holding at the 
$1.70 to $1.724 level, below which few 
are willing to go. 

Fatt Dress Goops SHOWN 


Manufacturers are showing new dress 
goods lines and the largest mills state 
they are confident style appeal of the 
new worsted lines for fall and winter 
wear will cause a larger movement of 
dress goods lines than tor last few years. 
The new fabrics call for 2-60s spun from 
70s used in conjunction with 30s or 40s, 
making 2 5 or 6 oz. fabric, the sheerness 
and attractive styling of which is ex- 
pected to appeal to the public to a larger 
extent than heretofore. 


Spun Silk Yarn 
Demand Stronger 


PUN silk yarn is slightly more ac- 
tive, business coming from several 
markets. The biggest demand is still 
for 60s-2 for shantung fabric manu- 


facture. Spinners were writing orders 
steadily all week at this end, and re- 
marked that “Sports Silk Week” has 
been very successful in stimulating re- 
orders. There is no difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments of 60s, but on the other 
hand, there is no surplus on the mar- 
ket. Production is keeping cautiously 
abreast of demand. 
KNITTERS SHOW INTEREST 

Knitters showed more interest than 
for some weeks, and there was a fair 
call for yarn for sweaters, bathing 
suits and hosiery; this business is not 
large, but it has brought a_ stronger 
tone to the spun silk market. Spinners 
closed the week in a satisfied frame of 
mind. They look for a normal easing 
off for summer, but expect the call for 
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hantung fabrics to continue into July 
hich in turn will keep 60s-2 yarns mov- 
ig for a few weeks more, at least. 


* Continue Sampling 
( irepe Twist Yarns 


( from the hosiery trade for 
grenadine -twist and _ crepe - twist 
yarns continues to be the only activity 
manifest in the thrown silk market. 
\ll other divisions of the consuming 
market were dull, with no business 
ither at hand or in prospect. Throw- 
sters slanted their prices further down- 
ward, hoping to effect some turnover, 


but the cut had little effect. The pres- 
ent disinclination of the broadsilk mills 
to buy is not based on the price ele- 
ment; weavers themselves said it was 
due more to the lack-of call for the 
finished fabrics. Hosiery tram was 
likewise quiet. 

The week’s turnover of yarn was 
light, the holiday -week-end and the 
lethargy at the knitting and weaving 
ends both contributing to this result. 
The one consoling point was _ that 
throwsters continue to hold down on 
production; there is a fair quantity of 
thrown yarn on hand, but not much 
considering that this industry has done 
little real business for several months. 


Rayon Undertone Stronger 


No Further Curtailment 


For Summer Expected 


AYON yarn continues steady ; there 

is a stronger undertone to the mar- 
ket and preducers look to the summer 
with increasing confidence. Production 
is still about 30% below capacity, and 
the curtailment has helped the market 
in several ways. Producers have only 
moderate stocks on hand, and are at no 
great pressure to clear. The curtail- 
ment, which went into effect a few 
months ago, was approximately the 
same as the normal summer curtailment; 
for that reason, no further reduction in 
output may be looked for during the 
warm months. 

On this point the vice-president of a 
major company remarked: “We may 
take it for granted that the present 70% 
production will continue most of the 
summer. This should strengthen the 
market, and indeed, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see a big demand in August, 
as the consuming industries have very 
small stocks on hand. The chances are 
that toward the end of summer, rayon 
cutput will increase again; but even so, 
indications for a strong improvement in 
industry during the second half, are so 
promising that producers may have diffi- 
culty in filling orders.” 


CALL For 150s 


Knitters are buying 150s steadily. 
Both underwear mills and producers of 
novelties such as beret caps and rayon 
polo shirts placed considerable business 
this week, all for spot shipment; orders 
were small, but aggregated a fair total. 
Knitters of rayon shirts are enjoying a 
spirited demand which in turn has en- 
couraged yarn buying. Weavers are 
buying lightly, but cotton mills showed 
some confidence. 

Inferior yarn is still moving steadily 
at SOc., the demand coming from both 
knitters and weavers. Producers say 
the supply of inferior yarn is dwindling 
rapidly, and they expect the situation at 
this end to be normal very soon. Con- 
suming industries, it is claimed, are hav- 
ing difficulty in procuring sizeable lots. 


Indications are that within a few weeks 
the turnover in inferior will be down 
to regular output of the plants, which 


4 


is about 10%. 


SEE ACTIVE SUMMER 


Producers are convinced that sum- 
mer will bring less than the usual slack- 
ening of demand, as stocks of yarn in 
the mills are lower than normal for this 
time of the year. Knitters and weavers 
have bought so meagerly that they have 
only enough yarn on hand for brief 
periods, and will be compelled to buy 
intermittently all summer to keep mills 
operating. 

The strong showing made by the 
rayon industry at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia, has brought a 
good reaction from the consuming in- 
dustries. The important feature, of 
course, was new contacts, and this is 
an asset not easily appraised. So far, 
the effect on sales has been indeter- 
minate, but producers said they had re- 
ceived many favorable comments from 
knitters, and that the contacts made had 
opened the way for a wider consuming 
market for synthetic yarns as a whole. 


@ Rayon Waste Call 
Again Declines 


ONFIDENCE in the rayon waste 
market, which had been encouraged 
by a pick-up in demand last week, has 
ebbed once more, due to a new slacken- 
ing both of orders and inquiries. The 
present situation is far from satisfac- 


tory. Real business is practically at a 
standstill, current turnover being re- 
stricted to lots which are sold at the 


buyer’s price. 

The larger waste firms are holding 
onto their stocks, rather than dispose of 
them at a loss. Prices have no stand 
ard, it being a case of sell at what you 
can get. Selling factors report that 
they cannot move stocks, unless they cut 


prices to practically nothing. Dealers 
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now are waiting for a turn of the tide; 
consuming industries have bought so 
little during recent months that the 
trade is hopeful for a sustained call 
soon. Small quantities of thread waste 
were taken by garnetters this week, but 
at bargain prices. Imports continue 
very light. 


Cotton Waste Slow 
in Buyer's Market 


Boston. 

A BUYER’S market continues is cot- 

ton waste, prices all along the line 
being below current cotton basis. Users 
of the several wastes, purchase for im- 
mediate requirements only. Large con- 
sumers will not buy ahead on what is 
considered the artificial cotton basis 
prevailing on old crop months. Dur- 
ing the last day or two, a rather wider 
stretch has prevailed between new crop 
and old crop months, and it is al- 
together unlikely that there will be any 
large buying ahead of cotton wastes 
until these materials are based more 
nearly on new crop cotton. The spread 
between them is very marked and it is 
given by a leading waste house as one 
of the chief reasons why larger busi- 
ness in wastes had not appeared. 

If a 7c. duty goes on Egyptian cot- 
ton, it will have little influence in lift- 
ing price at which dealers and others 
will be willing to take its wastes from 
the mills. This may seem a hardship 
to consumers of foreign high-priced 
cottons, but, as the by-products are all 
yellow in tone, they cannot offer suc- 
cessful price competition with wastes 
from extra staple American cotton. 
The high price maintained by Sak. 
strips under all conditions is ascribed 
to the fact that there is a specialized 
demand from woolen mills for this long 
staple material. 

All sections of the Manchester cot- 
ton trade are feeling acutely the re- 
stricted business that is being done, and 
the waste trade is now experiencing 
some shortage of supplies. This in a 
normal market might have resulted in 
some increase of prices, but diminished 
supplies are balanced by diminished 


consumption, and until all-around de- 
mand shows some indication of re- 
vival, this condition of ‘‘stalemate” 


must prevail. Events have shown that 
contracts renewed as recently as early 
April on what appeared to be a reason- 
able basis are already unremunerative, 


says Manchester Guardian. 


 Noil Stocks Show 
Large Reduction 


Boston, 
N SPITE of the large reduction in 
Boston noil stocks since the first of 
the year the available supply seems 
well up to normal, Business coming 
into the market is irregularly distrib- 
uted. Some houses are _ fortunate 
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nough to receive good-size orders, 
vhile others still complain of mill in- 
.ctivity. The aggregate business is 
robably a little larger than it was a 
veek ago. Choice domestic fine, Cape 
ind Australian noils are holding firm to 
‘stablished values. Felt makers are 
said to be showing increased interest 
n crossbred qualities. 

Government quarterly report, cover- 
ng among other things, noil stocks as 
otf March 31, indicates that, while 
iianufacturers’ holdings increased 244,- 
000 Ib. during the quarter, dealers’ 
holdings showed a decrease of 982,000 
lb. On March 31 manufacturers held 
5,873,000 Ib. and dealers 3,907,000 Ib. 


Boston AND PHILA. HOLDINGS 


Philadelphia has about double the 
stocks held in Boston, nor was it quite 
so successful in reducing its December 
accumulation as was Boston. Compar- 
ing Boston stocks of March 31 with 
those of a year ago there is a decrease 
ot 349,000 Ib. Philadlephia on the other 
hand during the same period gained 
209,000 Ib. The following table shows 
dealer stocks of all grades of noils on the 
dates mentioned for the two cities: 


Boston Philadelphia 
March 31, 1930.. 882,000 1,654,000 
Dec. 31, 1929 1,593,000 2,010,000 
March 31, 1929 1,231,000 1,445,000 


FINE Noits DECREASE 


Stocks of fine noils held by dealers 
show a decrease for the quarter of 
468,000 Ib. which is smaller than might 
have been anticipated on the strength 
of recent statements regarding immense 
consumption of fine noils. The situa- 
tion in dealers’ noil stocks during the 
quarter is shown herewith: 


In Thousands 


Dec. 31 March 31 Decrease 
Fine noils 2,273 1,805 468 
| blood noils.. 854 529 324 
} blood noils . 921 920 20 
} blood 709 556 153 
Potal.. 4,756 3,791 965 


Stocks of %s blood noils are practi- 
cally unchanged for the quarter. Noils 
below 50s are not included in the above. 


© Wool Substitutes 
in Firmer Market 


: Boston. 

EWORKED wool manufacturers 

are more optimistic as to near out- 
look. Some spotty, small orders have 
been arriving recently, mostly, however, 
for sample-piece work in a number of 
mills. Quotations are firm without ap- 
preciable change for the month. 
“Shoddy” cards in some plants are run- 
ning at higher capacity than woolen 
cards of the industry as a whole. The 
recovered wool plant in New England 
is operating around 65% of capacity. 
The representative of this concern ex- 
presses himself optimistically, believing 
that good business will be in evidence 
betore September. 


Holders of foreign rags and clips are 
on the anxious seat. Most of the for- 
eign materials have been taken out of 
bond and duty paid. If there should 
be no advance in the wool rag rate a 
fair-size accumulation of foreign rags, 
for which is a very restricted demand, 
will hang over the market. 

RAG 


The mixed rag market has firmed up 
again and the basis for good packing 
is 74 to 8c. Most of the knit stocks are 
a little more active, and there has also 
been a little mill purchasing of white 
softs and knits. Fine light and coarse 
merinos, also black and blue worsteds, 
are meeting some demand but the sev- 
eral serges are imactive. Mills are 
purchasing new clips in small amounts 
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for sample orders on which they antici- 
pate some good business to follow. 

Prices in the mill-waste section are 
based upon the lowest wool basis for 
many months, and this must be con- 
sidered a factor of fundamental impor- 
tance. Probabilities favor a rise of 
wool in the near future, and, when this 
occurs, wastes will be more strongly 
supported. 


DEWSBURY DEPRESSED 


In the Dewsbury rag market there is 
little change for the better. Business 
is disrupted by the partial strike seen 
in the wool districts. Owing to limited 
outlet and absence of any buying orders 
from the United States, white, knits, 
silver blue knits and shetlands are sag- 
ging to a lower price level. 


Cotton Market Dull 


Old-Crop Tension Eased with 
Passing of May Contracts 


HE passing out of the old May 

contract has been followed by the 
expected easing of the old crop ten- 
sion in the cotton market. The first 
notice day for July contracts is still 
about a month away and the interest 
in that position was no doubt con- 
siderably reduced during the final eve- 
ning up of May contracts. At any rate, 
the trade evidently feels freer to turn 
its attention to the development of 
coming crop or trade prospects, and 
as nothing very decisive has presented 
itself in either of these connections, 
business has been comparatively quiet 
since the maturing of the May con- 
tract, with fluctuations rather narrow 
and irregular. 

It is reported that the interests rep- 
resenting the cooperative marketing 
organizations took up, in all, on May 
contracts, approximately 576,000 bales. 
Of this, 491,900 bales were taken on 
New York contracts, including the 
deliveries made by mutual consent at 


Savannah, while 84,200 bales were 
taken on New Orleans’ contracts. 
Stocks of certificated cotton at the 


designated delivery points and Savan- 
nah have increased to approximately 
650,427 bales as of May 26, so it would 
seem that some cotton has been pre- 
pared for delivery on later months if 
necessary for the protection of short 
contracts. There is considerable un- 
certainty as to how many July con- 
tracts are now held by the coopera- 
tives, but it seems the most general 
opinion that their combined holdings of 
cotton taken on May, and contracts held 
for July, are equal to the original 
interest in May and July combined. 
At the beginning of May this was esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 
700,000 to 750,000 bales. The situation 
in July is not pressing on the immediate 
market, with the further course of the 
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July premium thought likely to depend 
partly, if not largely, on new 
developments. 


crop 


Crop Prospects FAIR 


There can be little doubt that recent 
excessive rains in Western and Central 
Belt sections necessitated some re- 
planting and delayed the start of the 
crop to some extent. The May showers 
in the Eastern Belt sections were con- 
sidered favorable, however, and more 
recently clearing weather in the West- 
ern Belt has probably permitted a re- 
newal of field work. On the whole 
there is still an undercurrent of opti- 
mism Over coming crop prospects. More 
recent reports from southern corre- 
spondents as reflected by some of the 
private crop reporting bureaus do not 
point to a decrease of more than 3 
or 4% in acreage with some of them 
ranging down to only 1 or 2%. There 
is also an impression that the use of 
fertilizer will be greater than origi- 
nally expected and possibly show a de- 
crease of not more than 3 or 4% as 
compared with last year. June is usually 
a favorable month for the development 
of the crop and if the weather during 
the next few weeks is fine, the crop 
may reach the first of July with fully 
the average promise. After the wet 
May, however, continuance of wet cool 
weather during June would be con- 
sidered most unfortunate. 


CARRY-OVER INCREASE 


Statistical features continue to point 
toward a substantial increase in the 
world’s carry-over. According to the 
weekly trade report of the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service, compiled by 
Austin H. Garside, the world’s con- 
sumption of American lint cotton for 
April is estimated at 1,065,000 bales, 
making a total for the first nine months 
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A CHLORINE-FAST 


BLUE 


FOR PRINTING! 


LEUCOSOL BLUE 
CL PASTE 


Ae demand has produced a new product. 
Today du Pont announces a vat printing 
blue— fast to chlorine bleach. At last shirt 
manufacturers can offer a line of shirtings 
which will pass the Pease Laboratory test for 


material to carry the Nafal label 


You can develop selling advantages for 
vour product over competing products 


through this new color. 





REG. U.s. pat. OFF. 


Pioneer American Jat 


Dye Manufacturer. 


THE SERVICES OF OUR TECHNICAL STAFF 
ARE AVAILABLE AT AWYV TIWUE 


EL. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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o: the season of 10,286,000 bales, 

ainst 11,435,000 last year. The pres- 
ent rate of consumption and the best 
available indications as to the future, 

cording to this report, make it seem 
likely that the season’s total will be 
in the neighborhood of 13,400,000 to 
13,700,000 bales, and that the world’s 
carry-over will be in the neighborhood 
of 5,500,000 to 5,800,000 bales. The 
prospect for an increase of about a 
million bales, or slightly more, in the 
world’s carry-over, is considered of 
infinitely less importance than the size 
of the coming crop and the state of 
trade. 


Goops MARKETS DEPRESSED 


Nothing of an encouraging character 
been received from the cotton 
voods markets during the week. De- 
pression in Manchester may be ex- 
pected to continue until affairs in India 
and China are more settled, and buyers 
of cotton goods in the domestic market 
seem inclined to take only well-defined 
needs, while stocks of goods are of 


has 


encouraging proportions, from the 
buyers’ standpoint. 
a 
Mempults, TENN.—Business is. still 


uncomfortably close to a standstill in 
this cotton market, but, judging from 
daily sales reported, is doing about as 
well as in any other southern center. 
The trade, while not exactly reconciled 
to it, have generally accepted the view 
that nothing can be done about it, and 
are marking time. The view is held 
that heavy deliveries on the May con- 
tract have rather cleared up the situa- 
tion as to July, and that new-crop in- 
fluences will be more definitely felt 
than has been the case so far this 
season. Taking into consideration the 
comparatively full stocks held by domes- 
tic consuming establishments, unsatisfac- 
tory trade conditions reported by mills, 
and poor prospects for exports in spite 
of very light stocks of American cotton 
held abroad, few look for any definite 
improvement before the new crop begins 
to move. 

The wish may be father to the 
thought, but there is fairly general opti- 
mism as to new-crop business. At the 
present time neither domestic nor for- 
eign spinners are showing any interest 
in forward engagements, and, because 
of unsettled conditions, shippers and ex- 
porters are well satisfied not to be called 
upon to make commitments. 


Prices CONFUSING 


At present, the only business passing 
between first hands and merchants is 
on low grade cottons of fair color at 
prices that are decidedly confusing, since 
offers frequently vary as much as a 
cent a pound on the same grade and 
staple. Officially, however, basis on 
staples as well as on short cottons is 
quoted unchanged from last week. 
Chere is a considerable business passing 





between merchants, mostly on_ the 
medium and better grades, of which 
stocks in first hands are practically bare. 
The outward movement of cotton con- 
tinues heavy, much of it being forwarded 
for certification and delivery on contract. 

The last five days of the week, from 
a weather standpoint, were favorable 
over most of the belt, following two to 
three days of very heavy rain in central 
and western districts, which have been 
unfavorably wet for two to three weeks. 
Alabama and the Atlantic states are 
now in good shape; elsewhere, the crop 
is not yet in the grass, but is threatened ; 
ten days to two weeks of dry, bright 
weather is needed. 


Boston—Mills in New England con- 
tinue their hand-to-mouth policy of cot- 
ton purchasing. Sales were probably 
more numerous, but in the aggregate no 
larger, than a week ago. Shippers and 


merchants would like to get out from 
under old-crop cotton, with the new 


months selling at such large premiums, 
and with this in view are not unwilling 
to meet bids made by mills below ruling 
quotations. How the cooperatives will 
liquidate their large stocks otf high- 
priced cotton is a problem, but the mills 
have evidently decided not to hold the 


bag. By a strange turn of the market, 
lower-grade cottons were firmer than 
staples. Middling or better was obtain- 


able at relatively low prices. The 
Egyptian section has large stocks, in- 
creased by recent shipments rushed in 
to avoid a possible duty of 7c. Demand 


Wools Approaching 
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continues poor and prices remain easy. 
CONSUMPTION ESTIMATES Low 


Advices from the domestic ‘spinning 
trade and from the world generally in- 
dicate such poor business and consequent 
curtailment that consumption estimates 
of American cotton are running down 
close to 1345 million bales. The general 
trade depression, rather than unsettled 
and abnormal market conditions, seems 
to be responsible for spinning curtail- 
ment, it is said. Exports are about 
1,170,000 bales under those of the same 
date last year. 

The new crop is facing a critical posi- 
tion in the Delta. If much further delay 
occurs in its progress, this may probably 
bring about a larger interest for old- 
crop staple cotton. An increase in old- 
crop carry-over is likely, but this surplus 
will be in the hands of cooperatives and 
not likely to be marketed in competition 
with the new crop on declining markets. 

The extraordinary position created by 
the United States Government’s partici- 
pation in the cotton market, says Cotton 
(Manchester), is detrimental to traders 
as on account of the irregular parity. 
Importing by foreign countries is out 
ot the question. The position is 
extremely difficult one. Apart from the 
artificial position created in America 
by the Federal Farm Bureau’s attempt 
at price stabilizing, the trade’s interest 
is chiefly focused upon the progress of 
the new crop. The whole situation is 
most complex, consequent upon the dis- 
parity in prices between America and 
other markets brought about by the 
action of the Government. 


an 


oO 


Stability 


Mill Stocks at Low Point with . 
Slump in Fine Wool Holdings . 


HE wool market cannot yet be con- 

sidered on a_ stable price basis. 
Demand for wools in London and 
Australia, at firm to advancing prices, 
contrasts with spotty purchasing in 
American markets on an unsteady level 
of values. The strong foreign markets 
failed to have an appreciable effect in 
checking the downward sag in the 
3oston market. The best that could be 
said was that the merino wools, on the 
whole, more active at unchanged prices. 
Mill purchasers evidently realizing 
that purchases of such types of wools 
are being made on a level quite advan- 
tageous to the purchasers, and are 
unlikely to remain much longer on so 
low a basis. 

More inquiries are being received on 
fleece wools, but little additional pur- 
chasing has been done. All grades of 
Ohio fleece wools are at the same low 
grease price of 29c. per pound. Half- 
blood territory wools are not so firm 
as they were a week ago. Fine wools, 
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64s,.and better, are holding steady with 


original bag wool at 70 to 73c. and 
good 12-months Texas around 75c. 
Scoured wools continue very slow. 
There is a little business in the finer 


grades of pulled wools at easier prices. 
Demand for carpet wools is confined to 
immediate requirements. 
Marcu Woot .Posir1on 

® Stocks of wool ashore and afloat for 
the United States as of March 31 this 
year were at the lowest point for the 
last nine years. Manufacturers’ stocks 
were at the low point of the period, but 
dealers and pool stocks were well 
above the amount held in March, 1928. 
The combined totals, however, were the 
smallest since March, 1922, about which 
time the Government bureau 
menced its quarterly reports. It seems 
difficult to construe the situation as 
shown as other than bullish. The up- 
ward price tendency, held in check by 


com- 
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s\owness in contracting, is likely to 
become quite evident in the course of 
a few weeks. 

fotal stocks held March 31 amounted 
t. 249,564,000 grease pounds. The 
following table shows March holdings 
for the last five years. 


Dealers & Pools Manufacturers 
OB ieee ainte 154,803,000 176,520,000 
Ta Scsotere he 129,948,000 161,708,000 
Be Sa are 85,873,000 175,876,000 
299° ci. 295,885,000 152,187,000 
BO) Se ee 104,106,000 145,458,000 


Since the figures were given for March 
31, a good sized quantity of domestic 
wool has been shorn so that stocks of 
dealers and pools, chiefly pools, have 
been enlarged by approximately 50,- 
00,000. Ib. 


POSITION OF GRADED STOCKS 


Stocks of fine wools in the United 
States both foreign and domestic, as of 





March 31, showed a decrease as com- 
pared with March 31, 1929, of 22,521,- 


000 grease pounds. Stocks of 4-blood 
wools declined 


during the period 
3,240,000 lb. Half-blood wools on the 


other hand showed an increase of 503,000 
lb., while 3-blood wools gained a total of 
2,016,000 1b. 

As there has been no Boston wool 
trade inventory this year these figures 
cannot be checked up, but on the face 
they indicate very limited stocks of fine 
wools in the Boston market at the end 
of the quarter. Since then there has of 
course been a continual inflow of fine 
wool beginning with Arizona and now 
taking in the western States. The table 
herewith gives the situation in grease 
wool March 31 for the years named: 


1929 1930 


Fine wools .......55,843,000 33,322,000 
Beait-BlOod «io. s cs 23,324,000 23,827,000 
PIO oe os) n ees 25,815,000 27,831,000 
4-blood ..-. 21,564,000 18,328,000 


Raw Silk Again Declines 


Prices Weaken Following 


New Softness in Japan 


AW silk has again declined, due 

partly to accumulated stocks in 
Japan, and partly to inditterent demand 
here. The four-day week leaves im- 
porters in a discouraged frame of mind, 
though they are hoping that end-June 
vill mark the beginning of fall broad- 
voods production, and that the weavers 
then will be compelled to buy. There 
s little real business being placed at 
present; neither weavers nor knitters 
show interest. The hosiery trade, ac- 
ording to one importer, is operating 
mly 60%. The curtailment of raw 
silk imports has not had the strength- 
ning effect that was hoped for, as it 
as merely resulted in stocks piling up 
in Japan, thus compelling the Japanese 
to cut prices to effect movement. 


On THE SILK EXCHANGE 


Trading was largely — speculative. 


There was a good turnover—634 con- 
tracts this week against 328 last week— 
but prices were so soft that this oc- 
casioned scant satisfaction in the mar- 
ket. The week opened with trading 
active, and futures tending downward. 
Trading continued spirited May 22, but 
prices were still weak. Futures regis- 
tered a further decline May 23, and a 
firming tendency that developed next 
day was checked by a new weakness in 
Japan. Monday brought a new drop, 
and some futures went to the lowest 
levels they have seen in months. So 
sharp was the fluctuation during the 
day that prices at the finish showed 
from 2 to 7c. Certain num- 
bers were selling below actual cost of 
production, and this stirred importers 
to hope that a strengthening might 
develop shortly. 


losses of 


Cut Hits Hosiery Mills 


Reduction Almost Eliminates 
Profit for Some Knitters 


HE recent cut in full-fashioned 
hosiery prices has narrowed the 
profit margin to such a_ point, that 


numerous of the smaller mills, and even 
some large companies, are finding it 
difficult to carry on. Within a few days, 
one important mill has closed for an 
indefinite period, and another has closed 
tor ten days. Worth Street factors took 
i gloomy view of the situation this 
week; the price cut, they say, aided 
sales but the business it brought was 
lor the most part unprofitable. The 
opinion was frequently heard that any 
further cut in full-fashioned prices 


would compel numerous mills to go out 
of business. 

Demand is spotty at present, with no 
great interest shown in either tram or 
the new grenadine-twist hosiery. <A 
few jobbers and some retail chain firms 
placed orders for summer shades, but all 
were small. Reports received by manu- 
facturers on dull-luster hosiery were 
unsatisfactory; these lines are moving 
slowly in stores, and although a boom in 
consumer demand is perfectly possible, 
this is far from being a reality at the 
present time. 

With more and more mills turning to 
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the production of dull-luster lines, the 
question of overproduction may soon be 
an issue. Salesmen handling both tram 
and grenadine-twist numbers agreed 
with the knitters as to the qualifications 
of the latter, but said the higher price 
was a handicap to sales, as the public is 
reluctant to pay more than $1.00 
or $1.10. 

All full-fashioned prices are soft this 
week. Current buying leans toward the 
lowest quality lines, this being true of 
both men’s and women’s goods. Men’s 
half-hose also move steadily in the 
medium-price range. One sales execu- 
tive, who arrived this week from a trip 
through the middle-west said the trend 
in men’s goods was toward staples and 
mercerized hose. He wrote numerous 
good-sized orders for plain black and 
plain white half-hose; navies also were 
in demand. Silk-and-rayon mixtures 
selling to jobbers at $2.15 were a leader. 


Rayon Polos 
in Big Call 


ITH many mills asking three to 

tive weeks on deliveries, the de- 
mand for rayon polo shirts now reaches 
the proportions of a small sized boom 
this week, and it was second only to 
bathing-suits in importance in the outer- 
wear market. There is much question 
as to the lasting quality of the polo 
vogue, and that doubt militated 
against the buyers who want quick 
shipment, for the reason that mills hesi- 
tate to install the necessary extra equip- 
ment. Knitters have no dithcuwy in 
producing polo shirt fabrics; the rub 
comes in finding plants that can do quick 
work in sewing the shirts. There are 
not enough plants so equipped at pres- 
ent to handle this business, with the 
result that deliveries have been held up. 
Mill men pointed out that the extra 
equipment involved considerable outlay, 
and manufacturers are not confident 
enough about the permanence of the 
polo shirt vogue to make this invest- 
ment. 


has 


ALL 


All rayon polos are going strong ; 
Worth Street agents are literally flooded 
with orders. The demand is about 
equally divided between men’s and 
women’s garments, though it is diff- 
cult to draw a line between these groups, 
as the only difference is that women’s 
polos are cut slightly smaller. So far, 
the colors have been identical for both 
sexes. The preference is for white, 
green, blue, maize and orchid, all in the 
quiet shades. White was a real leader 
last week, but greens are coming up 
fast. Knitters are introducing pastel 
shades such as pink and lavender, for 
women. 

Rayon polo shirts became a big-seller 
almost overnight. They enjoved a 
steady call last year, and through the 
current spring; about three weeks ago 
demand took a sharp upcurve and has 
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The Dow trade mark on chemicals and 
dyes for the textile trades is the symbol 
of highest quality. It is definite assur- 
ance of uniformity and dependability. 


The fact that a large part of the Amer- 
ican textile consumption of: Indigo is 
supplied by Dow, is indicative of Dow 
ability to manufacture outstanding 
products. The remarkable brilliancy, 
fastness and affinity for fibre of Mid- 
land Vat Blues are considered of great 
importance by many manufacturers — 
especially since they afford such a wide 
range of blue shades. 


Dow Aniline Oil, water white and guar- 
anteed 99.5+% pure, Carbon Tetra- 
chloride, Sodium Sulphide, and other 
products, all serve to set new high 
standards of quality. 


Use Dow Chemicals and Dyes for the 
remarkable results they give. We will 
be glad to quote on your requirements. 


Midland Vat Blue Dyes 
Synthetic Indigo 2-% Paste 
Synthetic Indigo Powder 























LET US 
QUOTE ON YOUR 


REQUIREMENTS OF: 


Aniline Oil—Water White 99.5 +1% 
Purity 


Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9% 
Epsom Salt Technica! 


Sodium Sulphide, Crystal 30-33% 
—Flake 60-62% —Solid 60-62 % 


Caustic Soda 76% , Flake or Solid 
Magnesium Chloride 
Calcium Chloride, Flake and Solid 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9 % 


TT 


Ciba Company, Inc., 
627 Greenwich St., 
New York City, are exclusive 


sales agents for: 


Ciba Dyes 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY -:- MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CO 
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risen rapidly since. Mill men look for 
the demand to grow stronger within a 
couple of weeks, pointing out that the 
present call is mostly from the middle- 
west; New York and New England are 
expected to register a good call very 
soon. The call for misses’ and boys’ 
rayon polos also is strong. 

Bathing-suit demand continues steady ; 
jobbers and retailers find it increasingly 
difficult to get early shipment of belated 
orders, most of the medium-sized mills 


heing sold up. Fancy sweaters im- 
proved, but sales are still behind. 


Heavyweights registered no activity. 


@ Call for 
Rayon Underwear 


NCREASED demand for rayons, and 

a steady call for both lightweight cot- 
tons and balbriggans, are the features of 
the week in the knitted underwear mar- 
ket. Rayon one- and two-piece lines 
which suffered a set-back during the 
spring, are slowly coming into their 
own again. demand is still well behind 
what it was last season, but knitters are 
hopeful that some real active business 
will develop, once warm weather is here 
to stay. Producers of both rayons and 
cottons found the latter to be their best- 
moving line at the moment. All cottons 
are selling steadily, especially athletic 
shirts and shorts; one-piece lightweight 
cottons have picked up, a considerable 
quantity of orders for these garments 
being placed this week. There is a trend 
toward trading-down in price at the re- 
tail and the consumer end; retailers re- 
port movement of higher-priced 
lines, most of their filler business at 
present being confined to the cheaper 
varments. 


slow 


malbriggans are steady. There was 
a flurry of small orders, all for spot 
shipment: Athletic shirts and drawers 
were Balbriggan production 
is normal, with no big surplus on hand 
in the mills; this has kept prices on an 
even keel, as knitters are not forced to 
clear. Balbriggan producers regard the 
first half of the vear as slightly behind 
last year, but fairly satisfactory. 


Cottons Suffer From 
Lack of Demand 


ROM all appearances, May will 

prove to be a most unsatisfactory 
month for cotton-goods sellers. Last 
week was exceedingly quiet, and the 
current week shows no trend towards 
improvement. Practically all of Worth 
Street will be closed on Saturday, and 
unless there is a radical change, the 
sales for the four days will be small. 
Lack of market betterment since cur- 
tailment started has been a source of 
disappointment, but sellers believe that 
stocks at the end of May will show a 
decline, notwithstanding poor sales. 

Another factor contributing to the 
general blueness has been the lack of 


stressed 


finished-goods demand. Wash = goods 
have had spurts of activity from time 
to time, but little significance can be 
attached to such movements. If sum- 
mer merchandise not sell now, 
when will it sell ?—so argue commission 
merchants. The great bulk of staple 
finished goods has been little better than 
a drug on the market. In this connec- 
tion it was mentioned that some weird 
bids had been made on hickory stripes 
and goods of that general character. 


does 


CURTAILMENT BENEFICIAL 


Although curtailment to date has 
fallen short of expectations, it is most 
fortunate that it went into effect when 
it did. If production during May had 
been maintained at the previous month’s 
level, there is no doubt that the market 
would be in far worse shape than at 
present. Many find it hard to believe 
that conditions could be worse, but there 
are, nevertheless, certain hopeful fac- 
tors in view. 

Print cloth prices verged on the edge 
of new lows, but managed to close the 
week unchanged. Undoubtedly a few 
sales were made on an inside basis, but 
these were scattered and exceptional. 
In all, the market gave a fair account 
of itself when all factors are taken into 
consideration. 


© Wool Goods Sellers 
Interested in Holiday 


N*extended Memorial Day week end 

and the Wool Institute meeting 
were the topics most frequently dis 
cussed in the wool goods market this 
The Saturday holiday this vear 
is more general than heretofore, and 
those in 


veek. 


sales offices 


were prone 
argue the benefits of Saturday closings 
throughout the summer. In this casi 
the aves had it. If nothing else, this 


indicator of the 
lack of activity in the market. 

There was much interest whether the 
special meeting of the Wool Institute 
might not bring announcement of 
radical change. The facts as presented 
at the meeting itself indicated a progres 
sive move which its backers hope will 
elevate the industry to greater heights 
ot cooperation. 


serves as an veneral 


some 


BUSINESS STEADY 


Actual business is going along in the 
rather slow steady way claracteristic 
of the previous weeks in May. The 
most prominent mills are getting the 
bulk of orders placed, and are generally 
in pretty fair shape. The condition of 
a great many others varies 
wide range. 

Tropicals are coming to the fore 
every day. Formal showings are not 
expected before July, but pre-season 
interest has been very large this year. 
Spring openings of regular lines will 
probably take place later than in pre- 
vious years. 


Over a 
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® Broadsilk Buyers 
Wait New Fall Lines 


ROADSILKS are spotty, cutter 

and retailer interest being re- 
stricted to bargain buying of chiffon 
prints, most of which both spring and 
summer lines now can be had at re- 
duced prices, and to continued ordering 
of plain shantungs. 

Market sentiment is hesitant; most of 
the larger mills are still following a 
policy of caution on production. Even 
the fall sampling is light at present, but 
this is due to the fact that numerous 
weavers have not yet shown their lines, 
and buyers are waiting. More mills 
are scheduled to display their fall fab- 
rics within the next week; some dis- 
played their lines this week. The mills 
who were first to offer fall fabrics, re- 
port moderate interest, but no real de- 


mand is looked for before the middle 
of June. 
Leading mills this week announced 


that the bulk of summer chiffon prints 
have been reduced; and other pro- 
ducers are expected’ to follow. suit. 
Chiffon prices now sell at $1.00, $1.25 
and $1.50. A few of these fabrics, all 
light shades, which have been particu- 
larly well received, are still being sold 
at list. 

Shantungs continue strong. “Sports 
Silk Week” has had a very decided 
effect in stimulating both production of 
shantung and suits and retail 
call for shantung piece goods. Plains 
are active, and in some cases mills are 
asking ten days for delivery. 


dresses 


Boston Wood Receipts 


domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 24, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Receipts otf 


Domestic 4,338,000 39,743,000 31,200,000 
Foreign 1,337,000 38,461,000 62,689,000 
Potal 5,675,000 78,204,000 93,889,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 1,337,000 38,461,000 62,689,000 
Philadelphia 621,000 26,336,000 37,222,000 
New York 905,000 24,559,000 37,202,000 
Total 2,863,000 89,356,000 137,113,000 


Burlap Futures Dull, 
Outside Market Firmer 


Reports of dullness in the actual mar- 
ket and lack of definite news of develop- 
ments on the short time agreement in 
Calcutta mills caused a quiet tone in 
futures trading at mid-week. 

The spot market was dull, although 
slightly firmer. Offerings at recent low 
prices were more restricted and more 
dealers were inclined to hold for pre- 
miums of 5-10 points. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
5.30-5.35c.; May-June shipment, 5.25c. 
The 104 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
6.65c.; May-June shipment, 6.75c. 
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Cotton Goods 


M: 8 M: l May 29 3 : 
ays ay ¢ 1929 CARDED—(Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS Double carded 2c.—4c. higher, according to quality 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 45;-4te 4ic 5e SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 6 —b6hke 6 —6he Jic 4s to 88 53 6 0s 0.28 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 61-7 ¢ 6j-7 ¢ Be. | 10s oer = ees crs) ne '3t 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 7i-8 ¢ 7i-8 c¢ 9ie 12s : ; —. 263 : peaks .314-. 32 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 83-Bic 83-Bic 9i-10c. | 14, °°". "97° RRs Dee tee 7 mt 
ee. : —.274 40s ex. qual. .45 —.46 
sRO Y SHEETING itaaaia . narvenene 
ee ne TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 7i-7Jke 7ic 8)—Bic Bs-2 ee > 
36-in , 48x48, 3.00 9 Ole 9 9te 10k« 10s-2 : me ee ne ” "33 as 334 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 oie bic 7ic 12s-2 Sone - "97° 36s-2 ae , ae 
Peet —.27} ees 65 wa «41 —.42 
-AJTAMA C SCKS 16s-2 ° 273 .28 40s-2 hibk.. .45 —.46 
a 20s-2 3-26 0 ed........ ae st 
364-in., 72x80, 4 70 64 bi« 61-7 ¢ 8ic 24s-2 31 .32 60s-2..... -.57 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 5i-6e¢ 6}-6)« 7 ec SINGLE WARPS 
sai Pee 10s $0.26 —. 26} 24s $0. 30}—.31 
MISCELLANEOUS 12s a 26s 32 ~- 324 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 9c. 9c. 103c. | I 4s 27 -.274 30s... . -34}-. 
Denims, 2.20....... 5c 15e. \7c, | 16s 27;~. 28 40sex. qual... .46 -.47 
Tickings, 8 oz...... 18-19}4¢ 18 -I9}c. 22-234c. | 20s 28;-.29 
ll TWO-PLY WARPS 
hams, 27-in 10c 10c 10}c. 8s-2 $0.26 —. 26} 24s-2.. $0.31}-.32 
10s-2 ; 26}-.27 26s-2 .324-.33 
12s-2 .27 -.27} 30s-2 i -.34 
14s-2 .27}-.28 40s-2 ordin. 41 -.42 
16s-2 . 28 50s-2 20 —.31 
7 20s-2 > 2a — 29 60s-2 .57 —.58 
Cotton W aste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 21; white, 
. i 244-25; waste, 20 
Peeler comber 13 133 
Peeler strips... . W—12 
Sak. comber.... ; ae 12 
Choice willowed fly 6 — 6} 
Choice willowed picker 5 5} ee 
| ee 14 —15 
Linters (mill run). ; 3} a 
White spooler (single) ; 9 — 9} 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA BASIS MIDDLING 
Fluctuations of Futures Saturday Saturday 
a . cl i oN May 24 May 17 
oser or eek Ose et e e 
. 10 markets average 15.06 15.30 
$ 7? , oO ‘ 2 if re = - 
May 22 High Low May 7 Chang Memphis 14.45 14.45 
May 16.23 16.30 16.17 
June 16.22 16.22 15.96 15.96 26 pr 7. 1 
July 16.34 16.38 16.01 16.11 23 PREMIUM STAPLES 
August 15.40 16.02 15.40 13,59 15 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Septembe 5 >.23 5 5 8 . 
Dotoln : | 13 20 13 29 14 89 13 03 7 Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
November.. 15.22. 15.22) 14.98 = 15.05 17 | Ih-in 17.50 —17.90¢c. 
December 15.26 13: 33 14.96 15.11 15] 1 I 19.50 20. 00c 
January 13,29 15.32 14.99 15.10 15 | I j-in 23.50 —24.00c 
February 15.10 15.10 14.80 14.91 19 | 
March 15.20 15.24 14.87 15.01 19 CURRENT SALES 
; For Prey Week 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Week Week Before 
New New Liver- | Memphis total 5,200 4,763 5,880 
York Orleans pool | F.o.b. included in total 3.676 3.537 3740 
Friday, May 23 16.40 15.56 8.67 | '0 markets 17,774 = 14,080 13,332 
Saturday, May 24 16.30 15.48 8.63 
Monday. May 26 16.20 15.40 8.49 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
Fuesday, May 27 16.20 15.40 8.49 | For Last Year 
Wednesday, May 28 16. 20 15.40 8.54 Week Year Before 
Net rece pts 2,684 3,513 2,259 
SPOT FLUCTUTATIONS AND STOCKS Gross receipts 11,870 9,126 8,504 
os ss Potal since Aug. |, net 925,798 846,418 654,263 
his Last | Shipments 25,238 22,210 16,227 
) > } ; otal since Aug. | 1,729,382 1,708,713 1,367,332 
Tar \ 21 May 2 Sales eek ea 0 
: . * ae ees : , Potal stock 242,794 133,734 154,890 
Galves 15.70 15.45 1,294 227,755 222,830 | Decrease for week 13,368 13,084 7,723 
New Orlea 15.63 15.40 1.247 430,424 225,601 Unsold stock in hands 
Mobile 14.90 14.75 4.248 14,337 Memphis factors 37.679 
Saval } 15.40 15.20 2 60,185 14,246 | Decrease for week 4.631 
Norfol 15.75 15.44 2,247. 55,015 60,148 
New \Y 16.50 16.20 08.2 74 9 ; 
Seaautin 14.88 14.63 383 esson 'eaeog | AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMEN1 
Memp! 14.65 14.40 4,111 236,690 129,127 | HARD WESTERN COTTON 
st. I 13.75 15.70 9 162 15,282 | i b.N | ; 
H 15.58 105.35 1.862 658.823 350.627 ) ew nglanc 
1) 5 15 -- ] 732 20,02 0,021 M ddling = Middling | 
: 18 —18i¢ 18)-183¢ 
1; 18 9 ¢ 19i-198¢ 
> | 20 -2l ec 21 -22 « 
14 23}-24}c 25 -26 ¢ 
Basis i New York, July, 16. 10e 
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Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Yarn 


(Cardeg yarn quotations are nominal) 





OTATIONS 


at close of business, May 28, 1930 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
8s. . $0.25 —. 25} 22s.. se $0.29 
10s . .254-.26 BOR ist. —. 30 
12s .26 —. 26} 26s.. es .31 -.32 
14s.. . 263-.27 30s tying..... .32 —.32} 
16s 27 -.27} 30s reg....... —, 334 
18s .274-.28 30s ex. qual... ~. 36 
20s -.28 eae .41 -.42 
COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 

Merc. Wp. Mere. Wp 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
DODARs xs:0e'a $0.43 $0.44 60s-2......$0.62 $0.63 
BE. i535 48} 49 70s-2. .. Re .74 
36s-2 .50 51 80s-2... 84 . 86 
40s-2 > a 90s-2. , tae 1.08 
50s-2 54 .56 100s-2..... 1.28 1.33 

SINGLES 

2s... $0. . 37} | ee $0. 46}-—. 47 
14s. .38 so aia -49 -.50 
l6s.. . 38} NR og chia 3 -.51 
18s. . .39 Ms vecaas .54 -.55 
20s... . 40 60s.... .62 -—.63 
24s. . 423 70s .72 -.73 
eee - 45} Re .84 -.85 

MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2..... $0.61 —$0.62 90s-2..... $1.40 -—$1.45 
30s-2 - wee 09 100s-2.... 1.70 -— 1.75 
36s-2 .65 - .66 120s-2 2.10 -— 2.15 
40s-2 .67 -— .68 ee a= - oes 
45s-2 0 = ne O06.....55. «SOQ =— 82 
50s-2 .72- .74 ee 
60s-2 .80 - .82 Sec caaks OS. cee 
70s-2 .94- .97 70s... 1.05 - 1.07 
80s-2 1.07 - 1.11 80s.. 1.25 -— 1.30 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


M 


L. M.**. | 


Mi... 


Ss. M 


oe 


a Gee 


S. M 


,oF.. . 


ee 


Mem- Mont- 
Dallas phis gomery 
1.05¢ 1.00t 1.00T 
90T . 85t .90t 
.75t 75t aot 
. 50F 50+ .50F 
.75* 65* .65* 
}.7o* 1.75% 1.50% 
3.00% 2.75% 2.50% 
3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 
YELLOW TINGED 
50* . 25% 50* 
1.00* 75* 1.00* 
1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 
2.50% 1.75% 2.25* 
3.50* 2.25* 3.00* 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.50% 1.75% 1.50% 
2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 
3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 
BLUE STAINED 
1.75% 1.50% 1,.75* 
. 2.25% 2.25% 2.75 
. 3.009 2.75* 3.757 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. 
*Cff Middling. 


March-April Shipment c.i.f 
| Fully good fair Sak 
Fully good fair to good uppers 


i 
Alexandria Exchange, May 27 


July 


June 


Sak 
uppers 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


(By John M 


@ 


Au- Aver- 
gusta age 
1.00¢ 1.00T 
. 88F . 86T 
.75t .72t 
.50T . 50t 
75* .71* 
2.00* 1.737 
3.25* 2.88% 
3.25* 3.93% 
50* 55* 
1.00* 1.05% 
1.50* 1.65% 
2.25% 2.32% 
3.00* 3.22% 
1.50* 1.554 
2.50* 2.40% 
3.50* 3.20 
1.75* 1.70% 
2.75* 2.45% 
3.75% 3.239 
tOn Middling 


Boston Change 
30.08 
22.80 

alloch & Co.) 
28.13 + 0.05 
19. 80 0.01 





Turkey ! 
Cape frst 


FOR 


Austra 
» 70s 
o4s 
S 58s-60s 


Monte 
58-60s 


50s 

t Buen 
4s, 40-4 
5s, 36-4! 
FOREI 
Aleppo 


CLnina 


Japat 








“ 


















Wool Worsted Yarns Thee and Noils 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) | 2-20s, 36s $0.923-$0.95 
7 , . eS 2-24s, 40s UP 02} 1.05 Fine (64-66s)...... $0.98 -$1.00 
Fine deine. . 00 on J ee gies 2 ~ 50-30 | 2-268, 448 1.19 - 1.124 | Half-blood (60:62s). 91 - .93 
Fine hth 299- 30° ee "| 2-28s, 46s 1. 1.17} | High } blood (58s) 83 - 85 
§ Blot : 2-30s, 48s I. 20 | . 22} Aver. ¢ blood (56s). . 80 - 83 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s. 1.25 1.27} Low 3 blood... . 78 - .80 
‘LEAN SIS (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High 4 blood (50s). . 73 - 75 
a ee niet ame Ee $4.35 -$1,49 | 4608. A.and N.Z.. 65 - 70 
Texas, | 4 magni ca .. $0.73 -$0.75 On = aa ons ane nie 65 - 68 
California, Northern.. 69, Om OR | ees 1471, 1.50, | 4088. AandN.Z....... 63 - .65 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-50s. 66s ‘70 = {35 ini a ies 
-60s Ss OPS— i , ), ENG. y 22) 
uA $0.78 -$0.80 B-Super... $0.58 -$0.63 | 2-608, 70: $13 > 2.28 | ee Se 
\-Super.... 63 — .68 C-Super... .53- .55 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine bn. weiss as = (56e)........ ae 
MONTAN : ry i; | Fine (64s)...... . 30d 4 (50s) 18h¢ 
Oe eee —— | 2-20s, 44s in oil. $0.95 -$1.00 | 4 bid. (60s)... *** grid Grosteed id)... t60 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, 50s in oil. 1.07 — 1.10 | } bid. low (58s)..... 24d 
I staple fine $0.73 -$0 75 2-20s, 50s in oil 1.173- 1.20 
Staple } bld 68 - . 2-20s, 60s in oil 1.32)-— 1.35 . . STON 
Fine and fine medium. 70 - .72 2-20s, 64s in oil 1.373-J1.40 NOILS—BOSTON 
| blood _ Ai Sodres ie. i Fine........ $0.57-$0.60 High } bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
Rene NARMRE AP Ae OARS OTe ; i150. 50s dved 1°20°— 1.22; | Half-bld.... 53- .55 Low noils... 40-  .42 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC | ee se “1 | Aver. # bld.. 45- .48 Medium 
Best Carding $0.40 -$0.43 | (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored . 46- 48 colored... .40- .42 
See OMOONEr sr ttxeseniekanescedatiy ae FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN‘ BOND) 1-20s, 58s $1.22)-$1.25 | 
average a 1-20s, 60s 1.274- 1.30 ! 
nN why init, se kc aerate “.2 oo 1-268" 648 130 1.323 | W ool S Substitutes 
“ Fe ee iene feces ee : 1-30s, 60s, Warp 1.45 — 1.47) | 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-30s, 64s, Warp 1.50 1.52) | WOOL WASTE 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) | 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixe 1.70 22 ten ieee " 
Australia: 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs 1.65 1.70 : 
708 Fe NE ee oe $0.65 -$0.70 1-50s, 66s a 1.65 1.67} Lap, fine white......... $0.83 -$0. 88 
648 a ee 2-50s, 66s 1.80 1.82} Lap, fine colored. . at 58 63 
NN ae big oi A aR ane nina Mets RE a 1-60s, 70s 1 Oc1.. 3 56 Hard ends, fine white... . 62 - 65 
2-60s, 70s 2.25 — 2.30 Har lends, blood white. .45- .48 
(IN GREASE) Hard endg, fine colored. 30 - 33 
Montevideo: | FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, medium c»lored. 23 - 28 
58-60s . $0.25 -$0.26 Card, fine White. i 35 - .38 
56 . var= 20 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops.. $1.05 —$1.073; | Burr, fine Carbonizing. . Da 38 — 43 
50s ae , -- »23— 24 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops.. 1.223— 1.25 
Buenos Aires: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops... .. 1.25 - 1.273 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS) 
4s, 40-445 $0.20 -$0.21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1. 30 1.35 
js, 36-40s ‘ LS 49 Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Coarse Light. . $0 .064-$0.07 
; 7 i Solid color, 35c. additional. Merinos, Fine Dark .045- .05 
OREIG? / {Tl (GREASE BASIS ID ND) Merinos, Fine Light... 24- =. 165 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BONI M Fine Lig! 15 
ian ee Serges, Blue........ 08}- .09 
m Ramee eae 90.39 $0.34 | Serges, Black.... 98 - 09 
China: Combing No. | i ae : = 
na Filling Fleece .20 - 21 fan wing. seeeee + ~ s + 
Sze = | ) - 
ce Sr a n ass t. . - * | * | Knit, Red...... 16- .17 
ke black face. , 2 8s 23 | Knit, Light Hoods J 17 - .173 
East India: Kandahar 28- 30 | Worsted, Light. 05}- .06 
Viean'e aa as 33 Worsted, Blue. . . .09 - .09% 
ae 3, - 33 | Worsted, Black 08- .09 
“ee - “ee 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 dav basis) (60 day basis NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
) rganzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... $5.75 Prices Nominal Close Forthe Week Close Net 
ipan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 5.40 | okt. - 7 May 21 High Low May 26 Chge. 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. .. 5. £5 Japan filature, grand i - io : $4.50 May 4.05 4.05 3.92 ; 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. 5 40 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 1315 4.30 Fane 3°90 3°90 380 3°82 08 
Japan crepe 5 | Japen filature, crack XX, 13 15 4.20 TL =" a ’ : 
ay repe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... .. 5.35 ar , , July 3.82 3 83 3.66 3.70 12 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns. 14 160n bobbins. 3 10 — = ra < Y - 5, ; | August 3°77 3:78 43.67 3.68 "09 
looney teams, 400 pan XXX. Aw 5:95 | Canton filature, new style, 147i 3-32 | September..:. 3.77 3:78 3.66 3.68 + —.09 
1 oe oe ath ie, 5] : ; ae 5 0 Canton filature, new style 20. 22 2.10 October 3.77 3. 80 3. 66 3.67 -10 
Hosiery seein. aait.. as Z 4 ( 5 Tasuks filature, 8 cocoon. . 7 1.45 November. . 3.75 3. 80 3. 66 3. 66 + 
H ry tram, crack XX. . Pete 4.°5 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20 22... 4.00 | December 3.77 3.77 3. 66 3.67 - 10 
Hosiery tram, XX....... 4.45 | Grand XX (White) 20 22 4.05 | January : 3.67 3.65 3.67 
: ; Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22. 3.99 | Total contracts, 634. Total number of bales, 6,340 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) | Sp. crack (White) 20 22 4.00 Total approximate value, $3,804,000. 
40 ? 75 c Crack (Yellow) 29/22.. 3.90 
50 2 " 35 oa : * =a " + Crack (White) 20 /22.. 3.95 | 
Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
Filament First Second " First Second First Second Open bleached waste... $0.22 -$0.25 
14 $2.-0 $2.00 Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Open unbleached waste 18 - 20 
18 1.85 1.65 | 35....$3.50 $3.25 125....$1.20 $1.20 Bleached thread waste (mfs.) 14- .15 
30 Ree 1.75 | TOs <<s eee 1.90 140 — P85 1.10 Bleached thread waste (misc.) ‘ 11 - 12 
18 1.45 1.35 Tai ise Soa 1.65 150 y. 35 1.10 Colored thread waste. . 08 10 
40 1.50 1.40 | 100.... 1.45 1.35 160 1.15 1.10 Colored clips. 12 
18 1.45 1.25 | 175 115 1.10 . 
36 1.30 1.20 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
; . 
.3 . i , 7 Fila- Fila- Bleached tops $0 52 
36 1.20 1.15 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Unbleached tops. . .44 
60 iia. 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 Bleached noils 19 
75 1.50 25 25 3 65 52 30 3 00 Bleached garnets. 20 
24-27 1.15 “1.10 30 25 3 40 Unbleached garnets 18 
= < Colored gz ats. . 
60 39 1.30 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier lored garnet +. 
2. it oar are not listed = - : 
: ACETATE PROCESS 
yr a se Denier Price Denier Price Silk W aste 
72 1.10 95 45 .$2.75 120 $1.90 | Kibizzo KikaiGrand XX.. $0.85 
54 1.00 95 55 aon 150 1.60—-1.85 Kibizzo Nikai Triple Extra 92 
72-96 1.00 95 75 2 25-2.70 200 1.55 | Frison Grand Double. . 90 
100-144 1.00 95 100 2.00-2.45 300 . 1.50 Pierced Cocoons. ; : 1.12 
M-y 31, 19339—T=ZXTILE WORLD (3291) 75 
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Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 

sid 

Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 

Anderson Cotton Mills. .. ‘ 70 

Arcade Cotton Mills ‘ 

Arcadia Mills 235 

Arcadia Mills, pfd 100 

Arkwright Mills 

Augusta Factory, Ga.. 

Avondale Mills, Ala................ 1100 

Beaumont Mfg. Co 290 

Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd... 100 


Belton Mills So ; 
Belton Mills, pid oe 75 


Bibb Mfg. Co Fooes 103 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd..... 98 
Brandon Corp., A...... 
Brandon Corp., B...... Ga Sao 
Brandon Corp., pfd.. ats ee 86 
Calhoun Mills...... 88 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. - (par, $25)... 10 
Chesnee Mills...... its 
Chiquola Mfg. Co........ ciate 250 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. : ; 91 
Clifton Mfg. Co. ; er ; 100 
Clinton Cotton Mills... ; 260 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga......... 87 
Cowpens Mills eas ee 
OR 6.) © 90 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. eis nin Ss 
Darlington Mfg. Co.............. ; 40 
Drayton Mills....... 110 
(eS SS 121 
Dunean Mills, pfd........... 100 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...... : 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd...... ee 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 


Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes.. 98 
SSS Sr eee 50 
Piorence Malls, nid. ............ce0% 99 


Gaffney Mfg. Co 


Gainesville Cotton Mills,Ga....... 150 
Glenwood Mills ‘ ; 95 
Gluck Mills... .. ie pana e 73 
Gossett Mills ; Me 65 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. . 

Greenwood Cotton Mills 400 


Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) Nia: 45 
Hamrick Mills 


Hartsville Cotton Mills... 130 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 88 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd 
Inman Mills 120 
Inman Mills, pfd 100 
Judson Mills, A, pfd.. 103 
Judson Mills, B, pfd 100 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 80 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills 120 
Limestone ¢ n Mills ; 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes 99 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. ¢ 14 
Marlboro Mill 
Mills Mill, pfd 5 
Mollol Mfg. Co., pfd 98 
M r Mil 115 
Musgrove ¢ Mills 30 
Newberry Cot Mil 11 
Nine Six M 400 
N Cot lil 
Orr Cott AY | 
Orr Cot M 8 
P let Mfg. ¢ 
Pacolet Mfg. ( pid 100 
Panola ¢ ton Mills, Class A, pfd 

par, $60 58 
Pelham Mills 10 
Pickens Cotton Mills 110 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 103 
Piedmont Print Works (no par 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd 60 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 29 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 13 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6° pfd 75 
Saxon Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 50 
Southern Bleachery 18 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd 84 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes 99 
Southern Franklin Process 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 97 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 88 
Spartan Mills 155 
Spencer Corp., serial notes 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 92 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 48 
Victor-Monaghan Co 70 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd 112 
Wallace Mfg. C 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 135 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
W oodside Cotton Mills ( 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd ; 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds 99 


Asked 


60 
75 
60 
250 
102 
80 
20 
1150 
310 
102 
25 
80 
110 
102 
50 
7 

91 
95 
13 
75 
260 
94 
110 
280 
95 
35 


97 
70 
51 

126 

102 
65 


60 
100 


100 
55 
102 


40 
160 
100 

77 

70 
100 


48 
100 
140 

92 

34 
130 
106 
102 

90 


130 
100 
101 
120 

lo 

990 
102 
121 


40 
114 


45 

60 

90 
14) 
103 


60 


115 
110 
20 
70 
33 


80 
75 
60 
20 
88 
10) 


101 


9? 


< 


100 


94 
>| 


117 
105 
145 
40 
90 
45 
101 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The ae shows the movements of 
the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New Yo rk Stock Exchange and Curb for 
the week ended May 27: 

Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis 31k 30; 30; — } 

*\American Thread, pfd. 34 33 34 — } 
American Woolen 15 14} 14} 1} 
American Woolen, pfd 37} 36} 37 13 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 49) 48} 493 + 4 
Belding-Hemingway 4; 4: i + 4 
Botany Mills, A 33 3} 34 + } 
Cannon Mills 27} 26} 26] - i 
Century Ribbon 4: 43 43 ; 
Collins & Aikman 29} 26 28} + 2} 
Consolidated Textile i Ik ik + } 
*Fabrics Finishing y 4° 4 + } 
Gotham Hosiery 153 13% 133 2} 
Industrial Rayon 103 102 103 +2 
Kayser, Julius 28: 24} 253 33 
Kendall, pfd 82: 823 823 ; 
Mallinson 10; 83 103 +13 
*Mock Judson 22} 223 22} + 3 
Mohawk Carpet 223 18} 22} +2 
Pacific Mills 25 234 25 +2 
*Pepperell . 98 95 96 +2 
Phoenix Hosiery . 18) 183 18) 3 
*Propper-McCallum 9 8} 8} 3 
Real Silk Hosiery 512 50 513 - } 
*Tubize Chat. B 14 123 123 3} 
United Piece Dye Wks. 313 28 304 +23 

*Listed on Curb. 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 

Bid Ask 

Aome Spinning Go... ....0. 00.0% 2.055% 70 80 
| American Yarn and Processing Co... 70 &1 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25)... 9 12 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd.... 99 101 
China Grove Cotton Mills.......... 102 107 
ee Eo ee ee 60 68 
SOR MEINE S975 c'aie:o 4 no ee yb oie > ee 28 
Converse D. E. Co.... cee keacn. ee 95 
Crescent Spinning Co. re ere |. . 62 
Dixon Mills... cimnatek- Ge 100 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, Pfd cic Ca 52 
Eagle Yarn Mills. 64 75 
Efird Mfg. Co ; 80 91 
Erwin Cotton Mills ; ; 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd.... 93 97 
Flint Mfg. Co : ‘ ; 87 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd...... 99 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)....... 20 
Gray Mfg. Co... ; > 82 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 9 10} 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, Pfd 96 101 


Henrietta Mills, 7%, Pid 48 5 
| Imperial Yarn Mills... : 6( 
| Linford Mills... 70 8 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 78 
| Majestic Mfg. Co... : ; . 120 13 
Mansfield Mills... . 2 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. : 6 10 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, Prior 
Peck isik ss ; nes a 
Myers Mills....... ae ; a i 7¢ 
Myrtle Mills.... ; soars We 53 
| National Yarn Mi He. 54 65 
Perfection Spinning Co . 61 70 
Ranlo Mfg. Co...... ; 120 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfid......% 100 
Roanoke Mills........ 70 
Roanoke Mills, Ist Pfd., 74%... . 93 96 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfd., 8%....... 93 97 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pfd., 7}%.. a 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co...... ea! ae 80 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..........  .. 76 
Sterling Spinning Co...1....... 60 78 
Stowe Spinning Co................ 64 77 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. ; ig ces a ee 50 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd..... 99 101 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.......... — 50 
Wiscassett Mills Co................ 190 210 





New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale’’ are based on 


last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 
Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers. 
Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... pee 68 65 69 
NN coc Sicisla ee ha’ 13% ie aoe 
Arlington. . : 238 23 24 
Associated Textile........ ; 36} 34 37 
Bates..... ive 63 80 ; 
Berkshire Associ: ites, com... 16 16 19 
Berkshire Associates, pfd... . 65 65 70 
Bigelow-Sanford, com ; 593 : 
Boott Mills... 120} 115 121 
Edwards ‘ 803 78 
Esmond, pfd. 102 100 102 
| Farr Alpaca 67 72 75 
Hamilton Woolen 40 38 40 
| | 18 18 23 
Indiana Orchard 20} 20 30 
Ludlow 136 146 138 
Merrimack, com 503 51 ; 
Nashua, com 323 32 34 
Nashua, pfd 751 75 77 
Naumkeag 88 83 86 
Newmarket ; 253 22 26 
i ae 403 47 49 
Pacific ; ‘ 25 : ; 
Pepperell 94 93 95 
Plymouth Cordage é 83 81 84 
York ; 14 11 13 





Textile Calendar 


Philadelphia) Textile School 
Alumni \ssociation, Outing and 
Annual Pinner, Philadelphia, June 

6. 1920 

. 

Chattanooga Yarn Men's Golf 
Tournament Chattanooga, Tenn., 
June 1 12 l 0, 

. 

Texas Textile Association, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hilton Hotel 
Waco, Texas, June 13-14, 1930. 


. 
Cotton Manufacturers 
tion of North Carolina. 
Convention, Grove Park Inn, 
ville, N. ¢ June 17-18, 1930. 


Associa- 
Annual 
Ashe- 


é National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 


Philadelphia Wool & 
lation, Annual Outing, 
mn-the-Delaware, near 
June 20, 1930 


Textile Asso- 
Eddington- 


Philadelphia, 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
Ss. C June 20-21, 1930. 


Committee D-13, American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atiantic City, N. J., June 24, 1930 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, Fourth Annual 
Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, 1930. 


Manufacturers’ 
tion, 


Textile 
Annual Outing, 


Associ: 
June 26, 1926, 


at Pomham Club, Riverside, R. 1 
. 

Southern Textile Assovlalion, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean’ Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 

* 

Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 
Outing, Manufacturers’ Countrs 
Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1936 

. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C.. 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 

. 

Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 

tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel 


Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 
. 
Textile Association 
Meeting, Poinset! 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23 


1930. 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1830. 
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\ew Members for 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


\ddition of three more cotton mills 
the membership of The Cotton-Tex- 
le Institute, Inc., was announced 
\lay 24 by George A. Sloan, president 


i the Institute. With these acces- 
ions, mills representing 2,761,883 


spindles have been added to the Insti- 
tute’s membership since the 
meeting last October. 

In announcing the new members Mr. 
Sloan stated that the general response 
being made by mills in New England 
and the South to the recommendation 
ior maximum schedules of 55 hours and 
50 hours a week for day and night runs 
respectively, is regarded by mill execu- 
tives as a valuable contribution to the 
welfare of the cotton textile industry. 

The new members of the Institute are 
the West Boylston Mfg. Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., of which F. Coit John- 
son is president, and the West Boylston 
Mtg. Co. of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Ala., of which Stuart H. Johnson is 
president. The Lane Cotton Mills of 
New Orleans, La., charter members of 
the Institute, have renewed their mem- 
bership which terminated last October. 


annual 


Plan Durene Show at 
Atlantic City July 17-Aug. 27 


The Durene Association of America 
will follow up the interest in durene 
merchandise displayed by visitors at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition recently in 
Philadelphia by holding another expo- 
sition in the Auditorium at Atlantic 
City, Julv 17 to August 27. The mer- 
chandise shown will include children’s 
underwear, play suits and cardigan en- 
sembles for street wear, sport socks and 
men’s socks, women’s underwear, stock- 
nes, active and spectator sports frocks, 
men’s underwear, sport shirts, woven 
shirtings, and woven and knitted 
fabrics which are now in process of de- 
velopment by various manufacturers 
throughout the country. Emphasis will 
he placed on the compatibility of durene 
to the demands for a_less-than-high- 
lustre trend in hosiery and outerwear. 


new 


Summer Course in Textile 


Technology at M.L.T. 


Massachrvsetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, through its textile laboratory, will 
offer during the months of June and 
July two courses in textile technology, 
covering research and analysis by the 
most modern methods. An advance 
notice regarding this work appeared in 
the Textire Wortp of April 26, and the 
following syllabus of lectures and labora- 
tory outlines the scope of the course in 
more detail. 

Textile Research 
1. General 

textile research. 
2. Fabric structure—general definitions. 
3. Microscopes and their possibilities in 

textiles. 

4 Qualities of raw materials. 

». Micro-manipulation. 

6. Precision of measurements. 

7 Light and the microscope. 

8 Strength and stretch determinations. 
9. Specimen mounting. 
10. Strength and stretch 

feontinued). 


introduction—the field of 


determinations 


11. Accessory microscopic equipment. 

12. Moisture-strength relationships. 

13. Textile micrometry. 

14. Twist and crimp measurement. 

15. Microscopic analysis of yarns. 

16. Moisture determinations. 

17. Rapid and precision sectioning. 

18. Fundamentals of weaving. 

19. Color and its textile applications 
(physical). 

20. Weave design (elements of). 

21. Graphical presentation of micro- 
scopical data. 

22. Weave design continued. 

23. Photomicrographie procedure. 

24. Graphical interpretation of data. 

25. Fabric analysis (micro). 

26. Determinations of abrasion, poro- 
sity, etc. 


27 Fiber analysis 
28. Report writing. 

29. Qualities of the yarns. 

30. Determinations of corkscrew, 
ance, thickness, etc. 
Laboratory 
Use of the following apparatus and research 
problems: Scott horizontal and vertical 
fabric-, yarn-, and cord-testing machines, 
conditioning oven, conditioning racks,— 
humidity control, ball-burst tester, abra- 
sion tester, twist testers, resilience tester, 
thickness gage, crimp tester, corkscrew 
mount, de-sizing, miscellaneous equipment, 
pocket microscope, binocular’ stereoscopic 
microscope, polarizing microscope, textile 
microscope, sectioning slides, microtome, 
euscope, photomicrographic camera, disect- 
ing instruments, dark ground and differ- 
ential illuminating apparatus. 


(micro). 


bal- 


Textile Chemists Discuss 
Degumming of Silk 


At the May meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
held Friday evening, May 23, Dr. Hugh 
H. Mosher, chief chemist, U. S. Testing 
Co., spoke on the degumming of silk. 
The business session, which was at- 
tended by about fifty members, was pre- 
ceded by a dinner in the Hotel Alexander 
Hamilton, Paterson, N. J. 

In his address Dr. Mosher emphasized 
the importance of time, temperature, 
and hydrogen-ion concentration in de- 


gumming. While acid baths may be 
employed for removing sericin from 
silk, the use of soap solutions is of 


more practical value. The best results 
are obtained with relatively strong 
baths of olive-oil or red-oil soap, hav- 
ing a pH value of about 10.5 and 
maintained at a temperature of 210° F. 
Soap solutions aid in removing natural 
and added oils and waxes from the silk, 
and impart a desirable hand to the fiber. 


Silk Mills Urged to Coordinate 
Stocks and Sales 


Coordination of stocks and sales by 
silk mills to avoid overproduction was 
urged by several speakers at a meeting 
of the Broadsilk Division of the Silk 
Association of America, Inc., held in 
New York, Wednesday. Paul C. Debry, 
of Duplan Silk Corp., presided. Paul 
Hyde Bonner, of Stehli Silks, was the 
chief speaker. He suggested that broad 
silk weavers limit inventory to two and 
5 times the average month’s sales, to 
avoid surplus. Business should be gov 
erned by limitations of distribution and 
not by production capacity, he said. 


Army Wants Serge for Caps 

PHILADELPHIA — Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will open bids June 19 
to supply them with 5,000 yds. olive 
drab serge, 16 ozs., 56 to 58 in. wide, 
for caps conforming with specifica- 
tions 8-4A. 
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Twenty Thousand Workers 
Unionized in S. C. and Va. 


Sixteen thousand workers in South 
Carolina and 4,800 in Danville, Va., 
and Leaksville-Spray, N. C., have been 
organized in the textile industry by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
than three months, according to reports 
made at a meeting of the Piedmont 
Organizing Council in Charlotte, N. C., 
May 25. The meeting was called to 
launch the council’s program “to organ- 
ize the South.” The Piedmont Organ- 
izing Council is a volunteer organization 
working under the Federation of Labor. 

Talks urging an aggressive organ- 
ization campaign, berating southern 
manufacturers, and describing southern 
textile wages as pitifully small were 
made by a number of labor leaders. 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
manufacturers must have a fair return 
on their investment and it was admitted 
that they are not getting that now. 
They have had things their own way, it 
was said, and have made a mess of it. 
It was declared that union organization 
could show them a better way and not 
only provide the employes with better 
wages and better living conditions, but 
the means of providing these, more 
profits for the business. 


less 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Reports Activities for Year 


Activities of the New York Cotton 
Exchange for the fiscal year ended 
April 30 last were reviewed in the re- 
port of the board of managers, which 
was adopted at the sixtieth annual 
meeting of the members, held May 27. 
The report, signed by President Gar- 
diner H. Miller, cited among the im- 
portant constructive developments of the 
vear the addition of Savannah, Ga., and 
Mobile, Ala., as delivery points on the 
New York contract, effective on con 
tracts maturing in October, 1930, and 
thereafter. 

lhe elimination of the 35-point dif- 
ferential on cotton delivered at southern 
delivery points was another forward 
step taken by the Exchange, and trading 
in the new contract under which cotton 
is delivered at any delivery point, in- 
cluding New York, at the price at which 
the contract is sold, was inaugurated on 
Feb. 27 last. 


Pacifie Mills Offer 
Rayon and Silk Novelties 


Pacific Mills present interesting new 
fabrics in their silk and rayon offerings 
for fall 1930, now open to the trade. 
These include Mizno shantung, a sports 
weave of rayon and cotton construction, 
destined for special promotion in coats 
and jackets, as well as ensembles, frocks 
and lounging pajamas; also, Artisan 
Prints, a rayon and cotton plain cloth. 
Sanpan Prints, Pacific Mills’ all-silk 
wash silk, which conforms to Lavelle 
standards of construction and color fast- 
ness, is offered in designs of a superior 
tvpe, hitherto unavailable in a tub silk. 
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Business News 


Barber Coleman Shows 
Films of Spoolers and Warpers 


At the last meeting of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills’ Association, the Barber- 


Colman Co., Framingham, Mass., exhibited 
two reels of moving pictures showing their 
automatic spoolers and high speed warpers 
in Operation at the Naumkeag Mills. Pre- 
ceding the showing of the pictures, a brief 
introductory talk was made by W. B. 
(Anderson, manager of the Framingham 
office, and following the pictures a question 
period was conducted by J. E. Moore, 
sales engineer. 


Flyer and Spindle Repair Company 
Formed in Gastonia 


\ new company has been organized in 
Gastonia, N. C., under the name of 
tonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 
was formed by the combining of Lowry 
Bros. Textile Machine Works, Gastonia, 
and Textile Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte. B. E. Byrd is president and C. E. 
Huneycutt is secretary and treasurer. The 
company does repair work on steel rollers, 
flyers and spindles 


Gas- 


This 


Three Firms Unite as 
Associated Bobbin Cos. 
Combining their 


izations under the 
bin Cos., three 


respective sales organ 
name of Associated Bob- 
independently owned and 
operated concerns, each specializing in one 
branch of the industry, but collectively 
manufacturing a complete line of bobbins 
and spools, have announced their plans to 
their products through a cen 
selling organization. The compa 
nies represented in the combination are 
he Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., East 
Corinth, Vt.; The Dana S. Courtney Co.., 
Mass.; and the Vermont Spool 
& Bobbin Co., Burlington, Vt 


merchandis« 


tralize d 


{ 


Chi opee, 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Purchases Rogers Fibre Co. 


he leatheroid and vulcanized fiber busi 
ness of the Rogers Fibre Co. has been pur- 


chased by the Fibre Specialty Co., division 
of the National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
Wilmington, Del. That company will im- 
mediately take charge, direct and control 


all matters and details pertaining to the 
business 

Customers of the Rogers Fibre Co. will 
be served by the Fibre Specialty Co. Divi 


sion, and communications mav be addressed 
to Leon B. Rogers, 


nett Square, Pa 


sales department, Ken 


Cooley & Marvin Move 
Boston Offices 


Manage 


Cooley & Marvit 


nent engineers, announce the removal of 
their Boston offices to the new United 
Shoe Machinery Building, 140 Federal St 


Changes in Lincoln Electrie Co. 


of Cleveland, is a graduate of Cornell, 
receiving the degree of Mechanical Engi- 
neer in 1925. 

The company also announces the appoint- 
ment of C. J). Bowers as production man- 
ager of the Cleveland plant. 

In order to provide additional space, 
Lincoln Electric has moved their Balti- 
more, Md., distributor’s office from 432 
North Calvert St., to 600 North Calvert 
St. T. A. Canty is in chargé of distribu- 
tion in this territory and announces the 
appointment of R. Rude as office manager 
and C. N. Hilbinger as sales engineer and 
service manager. 


“The Dramatic Story of 
Manufactured Weather” 


In the May 24 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Carrier Engineering 
Corp. had a three-page advertisement en- 
titled, “The Dramatic Story of Manufac- 
tured Weather.” 

The article dealt with the various appli- 
cations of regulated indoor weather con- 
ditions, and was illustrated with 12 
photographs. Among these was one taken 
in the Marcus Hook plant of the Viscose 
Corp. Considerable space in the text mat- 
ter was devoted to description of rayon 
manufacture and the necessity for atmos- 
pheric control in the various processes. 
Other illustrations indicated the wide scope 
of industrial applications of Carrier 
apparatus. 


Gillham and Anderson Transferred 
to Pacific Coast 


J. B. Gillham and G. A. Anderson of 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering Ca,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been sent to the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco offices 
respectively of the Utilities Equipment 


Corp. where they will handle the sales of 
Reliance a.c. and d.c. motors. 

The Utilities Equipment Corp. are sales 
and service representatives for the Reliance 
company on the Pacific Coast. 


Robbins & Myers Relocate 


Chicago Divisions 


Because of business expansion, the Chi- 
cago offices of Robbins & Myers Sales, 
Inc., fan and motor division, under D. B. 
Hutchinson, and hoist and crane division, 
under W. J. Scott, have found it necessary 


to move their offices from 567 East 
Illinois St. to 1133 Palmolive Bldg., 919 
North Michigan Ave. Warehouse stocks 


remain at old address 
J. F. Richardson, Jr. Representing 
National Oil Products 


J. Frank 


S45 


Richardson, Jr., of Greenville, 
formerly connected with L. Sonne- 
born & Sons, is now representing the Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., of Harrison, N. J., 
in South Carolina. Claude R. Slayton, 
of Charlotte, N. C., is another southern 
representative. 


EK. N. Bassett Succeeds His Father 


Earl N. Bassett has taken over the 
management of the Larkin Reed Co., 


Danielson, Conn., succeeding his father, the 


Announcement has: heen made of the late John Baptist Bassett, who was sole 
iivancement Harold | Kneen to plant owner of the business. 
superintendent of the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of Lin R. S. Brice of Draper Corp. 

Wield motare and Stable-Arcc welders i aa : 

ere and Stable-Arc welde1 M Pransferred to Hopedale, Mass. 
Kneen came to the Lincoln Electric Co 
ll 929 as ssistant plat superintendent Robert S. Brice of the sales force ot 
M1 s to that time he had been cor the Draper Corp., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
ected wit e Indiana Flooring Co., and been transferred to the main plant at Hope- 

ersol Ran ( AVE Kneen, a native dale, Mass 
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Obituary 


Herman C. Fleitmann 


Herman C. Fleitmann, president, Fleit- 
mann Textile Corp., New York, died after 
a brief illness of heart disease on May 24. 
He was in his fifty-second year. For 
many years Mr. Fleitmann had been presi- 
dent of Fleitmann & Co., Inc., which was 
founded in 1850 by Herman Fleitmann, 
On Jan. 1, 1930, this company separated 
its factoring and mill interests. At that 
time the factoring end was purchased by 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., and the Fleit- 
mann Textile Corp. was formed to devote 


entire attention to the mill properties. Mr. 
Fleitmann was also a director in the 
American Alliance Insurance Co., Great 
American Indemnity Co., Piedmont Silk 


Co., Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C.; and 
chairman of the board, Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., Inc., Union, S. C. He was a 
member of several clubs, including the 
Racquet and Tennis, Merchants, and the 
Garden City Golf Club. He is survived by 
his widow, the former Marie J. de la 
Blanchetais and a daughter. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in the chapel of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, Monday 
morning. 


J. M. Hodson 


J. M. Hodson, vice-president of the 
Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., re- 
cently died suddenly in that city. Besides 
his textile interests, Mr. Hodson was 
interested in various other business en- 
terprises, was chairman of the county 
board of commissioners, and was judge 
of the recorder’s court of Athens. Mrs. 
Hodson and six children survive. 


James Dunlop 


James Dunlop of the sales force of the 
Leigh Textile Co., Boston, dealers in cot- 
ton and cotton waste, died in the Marlboro 
(Mass.) Hospital on May 23, as a result 
of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident in Northboro, Mass., on April 22. 
A native of Scotland, he was 64 years old, 
and made his home in West Concord, 
Mass. He leaves a widow. 


Homer S. Button 


Homer S. Button, member of the firm 
of the Vermont Hosiery & Machinery Co., 
of Northfield, Vt., died at his home on Vine 
Street, St. Albans, Vt., on May 5, follow- 
ing an attack of heart disease. He was 
44 years old. 


Henry Nicholas Long 


Henry Nicholas Long, aged 50 years, 
chief engineer of the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
plant of the Viscose Co., died at Johns 
Hopkins hospital, where he had been taken 


for treatment, following a two weeks’ 
illness. 
William MeMaster 

William McMaster, director of Paton 
Mig. Co., Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., and 


Penmans, Ltd., prominent Canadian textile 
firms, died recently at his home in Mon- 
treal in his 79th year. 


O. T. George 
QO. T. George, treasurer of the May- 
field Woolen Mills for 30 years and former 
city councilman and deputy county clerk, 
died at a Nashville hospital, recently, aged 
59 years. 





i yeing Glove Silk 
(Continued from page 39) 


sufficient acid: if this is the case, ad- 

tional acid, and not dyestuffs, should 
e added. The dyer will have to use 
idgment, as too much acid will cause 
meven dyeing. These 15-min. passes 
re repeated until the desired shade is 
btained; two or three runs should give 
he shade desired. 

When the right shade has been ob- 
tained, the liquor is drained and the 
at filled with hard water for rinsing. 
(o this rinse water add 8 oz. of acetic 
icid, if a medium scroop is preferred; 
ind 16 oz., if a heavy scroop is required. 
\ 10-min. run in this is sufficient. After 
rinsing, the goods are thoroughly ex- 
tracted. They are then ready for the 
dressing and finishing processes. 

Soft shades should be dyed with but 
three primary colors—an orange, a navy 
blue, and a yellow. Great care is neces- 
sary in selecting dyestuffs to obtain the 
best results. In dyeing navy blues, it is 
more economical to use a good, level- 
dyeing blue-black in conjunction with 
the bright navy, instead of all navy. 
Underwear cloth—tricot made from 
hard silk—is dyed much in the same 
manner as glove silk, with the exception 
that the lighter shades can be dyed in 
safety on the improved power beck. 
However, when dyeing in the power 
heck, it is preferable to use olive-oil 
soap instead of boil-off liquor. Boil-off 
liquor gives a greasy scum when boil- 
ing; and while it is simple to skim off 
the scum from an open vat before enter- 
ing the goods from a hand reel, it is 
impossible to control it in the power 
heck. Underwear fabrics are ordi- 
narily dyed the brightest of shades. 
Here again care must be taken to secure 
dyestuffs which not only yield brilliant 
shades, but also fulfill the requirements 
for fastness and level dyeing. 





New Rayon Fabric 
Being Sold in Germany 


The appearance on the German mar- 
ket of a new rayon fabric which has 
attracted some attention because of un- 
usual characteristics, is announced in a 
bulletin sent out by the Charlotte, N. C., 
ofhece of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Lomestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. This bulletin quotes a re- 
port from Commercial Attaché H. Law- 
rence Groves, Berlin, who says the new 
tabric is claimed to have exceptional 
strength. The bulletin adds: 

“This fabric has appeared in various 
qualities of underwear material in white 
and pastel colors, shirtings with jac- 
quard designs, linings, sheetings, etc. 
lhe material is said to be remarkable 
tor its fine luster and soft feel, and to 
resemble linen. 

“The claim is made that it is im- 
possible to tear this material or even to 
shift the threads to any great extent by 
the so-called thumb test. In either wet 
or dry condition, it is reported, the 
strength of the rayon used in this ma- 
terial is actually 10% greater than that 
of silk. It is further stated that this 


fabric can be boiled, rubbed, or wrung 
out like any cotton or linen gocds. It 
the claims stated for this material are 
correct, these unlimited possibilities for 
laundering are a great advance in the 
development of rayon. As far as is 
known, the new fabric has not yet ap- 
peared on the American market, at least 
not in commercial quantities. 


Tentative Standard Definition 
for Grenadine Yarn 


standard definition and 
construction for the new type of ho- 
siery described variously as , “dull,” 
“crepe,” and “grenadine.” has been sub- 
mitted to the silk trade for comment 
and recommendation by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Thomas B. Hill, 
president of The Silk Association of 
America, Inc. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to determine the advisability 
of adopting such a standard definition, 
in order that these terms may be clar- 
ified in the weaving and knitting in- 
dustries. 

The tentative suggested definition of 
what should be covered by the term 
“grenadine” is as follows: 

“Grenadine yarn is a yarn composed 
of more than one thread, each individual 
thread of which or multiple thereof has 
been twisted in the same direction, all 
of the threads then doubled with a 
reverse twist, each twist having a 
minimum of 22 turns per inch.” 

Cooperation and opinion of the trade 
is also being sought by the committee in 
the matter otf establishing minimum 
twist for various threads for use in the 
production of so called “grenadine” 
hosiery. Frederick H. Knight, of Sus- 
quehanna Silk Mills, is chairman of the 
committee. 


A tentative 


Meinhard Issues Analysis 
of Textile Industry 


Morton H. Meinhard & Co., 
New York textile factors have 
issued a booklet entitled “A 
Analysis of Conditions in the 
Industries.” 

The booklet states “Profitable oper- 
ation of a mill depends upon three main 
considerations. First, its products must 
be of a type which is in active demand. 
Secondly, its equipment must be such 
that its products are better or different 
from its competitors. Thirdly, it must 
enjoy wide distribution for its products.” 

Stressing the fact that readjustment 
is most necessary in the sales end, the 
booklet says, “We are suffering from 
too many so-called salesmen. What the 
industry needs in the distribution of its 
products is more real merchants, men 
of broad vision who can see beyond 
swatches and price lights.” 

The advisability of credit extension 
is entered into, while pointing out that 
the service rendered by the Meinhard 
company is different than factoring as 


Inc., 
recently 
Further 

Textile 


generally understood. “We are ‘mer- 
chant factors,’” states the booklet, 
“rather than simply factors. One cre- 


ates business the other does not.” 
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T. H. Burkhardt to 
Visit Rayon Plants Abroad 


T. H. Burkhardt, of the United Mer- 
chants & Mfrs. Corp., has severed his 
connections with that organization. 

Mr. Burkhardt is sailing for Europe, 
and expects to visit England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy to 
study the progress made in the rayon 
industry. Mr. Burkhardt is well known 
in the rayon field, having formerly been 
connected with the Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, American Glanzstoff Corp., 
American Bemberg Corp., and H. R. 
Mallinson & Co. 


Exhibitors Committee for 
Greenville Show Named 


The exhibitors’ committee for the 
Southern Textile Exposition, recently 
appointed by W. G. Sirrine, president, 
Textile Hall Corporation, Greenville, 
S. C., is composed of the following: 
A. D. Oliphant, southern representative 
of TEXTILE Wor.Lp, chairman; George 
R. Morgan, J. MacRabb and W. P. 
Vaughan, all of Greenville. The three 
members named last are prominent 
manufacturers’ agents for national or- 
ganizations selling machinery and con- 
struction materials. 


E. E. Ford to Represent 
Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


The Chautauqua Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y., worsted yarns, 
formerly represented by Longcope & 
Landman, Philadelphia, Pa., will be 


represented in the future by E. E. Ford, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City, who 
was formerly associated with S. B. & 
B. W. Fleisher in their New York sales 


office. 


Brown Heads 
Philadelphia Manufacturers 


C. Marlin Bell, managing director of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces that Colonel 
Millard D. Brown, head of Continental 
Mills, Inc., has been elected president of 
that organization completing the unex- 
pired term of the late Charles J. Webb, 
which terminates next October. 


A. L. Hill to Represent 
John Dunlop in South 
A. L. Hill, with headquarters at Bur 


lington, N. C., has been appointed sole 
selling agent in the southern territory 


for John Dunlop Sons, Inc. He will 
sell the firm’s rayon crepe twists i 
conjunction with his agency for the 


American Glanzstoff Corp. 


Quittner With Sheble & Wood 


Egon F. Quittner, formerly with S. B. 
& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia, 


until that firm discontinued business, 
has become connected with Sheble & 
Wood, Inc., Salamanca, N. Y. Mr. 


Quittner is 
of sales. 


vice-president in charge 
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Whiteside Asks Concentration on Activities 


(Continued from page 26) 


soever, if you are not a member of the Institute. They are 
those in which you may participate without participating in 
any one of the first three which | have already discussed, if 
you do not elect to do SO, 

But [I do ask you today to give me the reaction of your 
attitude, without binding you, on these ten activities, for if it 
is possible to obtain an expression of opinion from every mill 
in this industry on these ten points, there will be no difficulty 
whatever in working out this situation during the next six 
mont! 


So far, | have pointed out that this industry should or 
eanize, not according to institute or association, lines, but 
organize to carry on a few fundamental activities, and | 
must point out to you the distinction between coordinating 
activities and coordinating policies. 

You will see, if you will glance over the notes of this 
address, that no policies are advocated, which is a decided 
and definite change over the former procedure in connection 
with the attempts to coordinate this industry. 

It seems practical to function in this way: (1) To use ihe 
professional personnel and mechanical equipment of the in- 
stitute as the workshop and laboratory responsible for the 
collection and distribution of the information required; (2) 


sy the committees listed on the attached sheets, which will 


be enlarged as other mills start participation. These com- 
mittees will work to formulate the development of the ten 
activities, which will be carried up to—(3) the related fabric 


groups wl ich will be the administrative bodies ot the wool 
industry. 
My purpose today has been to outline to you a new method 
of coordinating the wool industry. 
t 


1. Without institute or association lines or limitations. 
] 


2. With the understanding that this organization will 
not, during 


g the next six months, advocate policies but will 
use every legitimate means to obtain the full cooperation 
of the industry in the ten definite activities which have 
been outlined, 


> 


3. It is the distinct understanding that members of the 
institute will continue their monetary support during the 
balance of the year, and at the same time, give an un- 
qualified welcome to all other mills to participate in any 
or all activities which have been outlined, without mone 
tary consideration on their part, until they have had an 
opportunity, during the balance of the vear 1930, to test 
the value of coordinated action. 
his, as you know, is the last opportunity that I shall have 
personally to endeavor to coordinate this industry. I am 
king every mill in the United States to join in one or more 
these activities which | am convinced will render an ade 
quate return for the effort involved. I say this after having 
made many and serious errors, but in the light of an ex 


perience which no one else in this country has had during 
the past two al d one-h If vears 


In addition to those natural obstacles encountered in 
beginning any broad movement, we, as an industry, have been 
playing in extremely hard luck 

But in spite of the drawback of falling raw material and 
in the tace of the unprecedented falling-off in the buying 
power of the country, you are at present at the point where 


every ngle circumstance that | can enumerate is in vout 
favor for the immediate future, for: You have no stocks: 
your customers have no stocks; your machinery available for 
production ipproximate equilibrium with the normal 
lemand for your products; to cap the climax, most of the 
men in this industry who have tried out buvinge their way 
to the marke e now thoroughly convinced that gypping 
1 1 j ‘ 1 
ce-cutt VW not gain the sale OT ONe more vare 
PoOodsS, Or One more pound Ot varn, than reasonable pricing 
lit with t rey ] ket 
lhe Institute, so far, has cost vou some money, but, if vou 
: { ; 1 cate 
e\ \ ( one all ess valuable 
( 1 eq ( tl I 
. tew, throu evotist ti eV oug crass 
g \ | t er1ious ss or this s 
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uation and the effort we are now making, through one broad 
movement, to bring this industry within six months to the 
level on which it belongs. 

You are only too conscious of the fact that the happiness 
and welfare of hundreds of thousands of men and their fam- 
ilies are depending upon you to bring this industry back to its 
normal condition, when they may share with you a reason- 
able certainty of an adequate living for themselves and their 
dependents. If for no other reason, your indirect responsi- 
bilities should influence you to enter wholeheartedly, for at 
least six months, into trying out the program which has been 
presented, which can be modified as you see fit. 

In culminating this effort today, we ask the support of our 
suppliers, our markets, the ultimate users of our products, 
the members and every factor directly and indirectly involved 
in the welfare of the woolen and worsted industry. 

We ask for unselfish effort on the part of every one 
directly responsible for the operation of the mills, for I give 
you my unalterable assurance that, with reasonable help on 
your part, at one stroke during the next six months, the 
suffering and the unhappiness that has existed among 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and children during 
the last few vears may be changed within these few months 
to a justly founded hope of putting this industry on a high 
level of ethics and earnings, which will react in giving con- 
tentment and prosperity to every individual in and associated 
with the woolen and worsted industry. 


Immediate A H. WILLIAMS, 


¢ Industrial Research 
Department of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of 


Situation 


and 


' addressed 

the gathering after lunch- 
Prospects eon. M1. Williams stated 

that it was his purpose to 
present the immediate prospects and the long-run trends 
of the industry and to offer comparisons with other in- 
dustries and the same industry in Great Britain. Mr. 
Williams had recently returned from a trip to England 
and described the difficulties which the wool industry 
of that country faces in a shrinking export market and 
labor difficulties. However, Mr. Williams stated, funda- 
mental wool research is under way, $125,000 having been 
expended last year, and there are signs that the indus- 
try will overcome problems far graver than those in this 
country. The speech, in part, follows: 


Pennsylvania, 


Let us turn to the immediate situation in your own in- 
dustry, that is, to the first four months of this year. You 
will note that, as compared to the same period in 1929, your 
production grew progressively worse. But business in gen 
eral also slumped. And your industry, with the exception 
noted, suffered no more severely than industry as a whole. 

In another respect, your industry is in better shape than 
cotton sales yarn, cotton goods, and hosiery manufacture. 
You will note that stocks on hand increased in these fields 
and declined in your own. The usual tendency when busi- 
ness slumps, is for stocks on hand to accumulate; you have 
been successful not only in resisting this tendency, but in 
actually reducing stocks. This is to be commended. The 
price situation also is in good shape. 

he long range trends in the industry, although not as 
pressing as the immediate developments, are in most respects 
much more significant. These can be shown by a chart 
where increase in production of woolen and worsted goods, 


as well as of certain other textile products, are related to 
population growth. Two commodities, silk and knit goods. 
have expanded production at a much more rapid growth than 
population. Two classes of textiles, woolen and worsted 








eo ds and cotton goods for clothing have for the past 40 
vears expanded production (in terms of dollars) at about 
the same rate as population growth. The total cotton goods 
production curve will show the influence of the industrial 
uses of cotton on the rate of expansion. 
his raises the following interesting question: Does the 
wool manufacturing industry face a domestic market that is 
ted in growth to the expansion of population? The ques- 
tion recalls the very plausible assumption of Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., that the 
population of this country will expand at a much slower rate 
than is commonly assumed. The slowing down in the rate 
rrowth will be due not only to the curtailment of immi- 
tion but to a shift in the age distribution of our popula- 
tion. We are not prepared to answer this question as to the 
ure growth of your industry without a great deal more 
earch, but it ought to be discussed at this time when the 
industry is in such a critical period with respect to its trade 
o1 ae the Wool Institute. 
in regard to particular commodities 
lities the situation is quite different. 
mand being influenced by many factors. These have been 
listed by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing at 
Columbia University, as follows: “physical limits of con 
sumption, changing living conditions, the competition of 
ther goods serving the same or even different purposes, 
inging consumer tastes, and purchasing power.” 
lhe influence of changing living conditions are shown in 
changing size of homes, patronage of laundries, bakeries, 
e of automobiles, temperature control, etc. These expand 
nd contract consumption. 
lhe competition of other products is constantly changing 
nature of demand. If the merchandising of certain 
products which compete for the consumers’ dollar is aggres 
ive enough it may seriously curtail consumption of par- 
ticular items or classes of items. Sales of cotton goods or 
oes could be pushed ahead but probably at the expense of 
‘rtain other nt of consumer goods. 
lhe influence of changing consumer tastes or stvle changes 
; to be seen’ most vividly in women’s wear products and to 
discuss them would be equivalent to carrying 
Newcastle. 
— the last ten years when our purchasing power was 
reasing so rapidly, the volume of sales of woolens and 
orsteds increased only about as rapidly as population. Other 
sian products such as silk and knit goods shared in the 
iicreased prosperity to a much greater extent. 
Bass all this imply that it is futile for the industry as 
whole to attempt to promote the consumption of wool 
products? By no means; on the contrary it may indicate 
hat it is necessary to advertise and merchandise in order to 
iintain your market. It is a case of he who runs may hold 
his own. 
here are other implications in this argument which affect 
vour relations to each other in such an organization as meets 
here today. If vou belong to an industry which must look 
replacements for the bulk of its sales, if you can take an 
dditional share of the consumer’s dollar only at prohibitive 
ost, it becomes essential that your competitive life be so 
rdered that you do not dissipate your energies in internal 
irfare wherein merchandising expenditures cancel 
ther and do not increase the total volume of business. 
This raises the question of the relations of individuals to 
he Institute. There are two types of manufacturers who 
ive the wrong attitude: (1) those who expect too much. 
nd (2) those who cannot be induced to expect anything. 
‘he chap who expects too much, believes that by changing 
ecretaries and names, an association can usher in the 
illenium of restricted production and high prices. 
Che chap who doesn’t believe in trade associations because 


or classes of com- 
Here we find de- 


coals to 


each 


ere’s nothing in them, is in the same position as Mr. Ford 
vhen he told the newspaper men that history is bunk. I can 


ppreciate the position of the individual who wants to de 
ermine his own course of action but I fail to understand 
the individual who doesn’t want the facts from which he can 
ntelligently determine his own course of action. 

Mr. Hoover said some years ago: “Statistical activity by 
rade associations has legal limitations. However, there is 
10 question but that the curves in the business cycle from 
ctivity to depression have been less disastrous in those in 
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dustries or trades where accurate, lawful statistical data have 
been available to all. Fundamentally it is impossible for 
business men to form those vital judgments as to their future 
course of action in the wise and safe direction of their activi- 
ties unless they are informed as to the changing currents of 
production and consumption, not only in their own lines but 
also in other lines of business, which indicate broader cur- 
rents of economic life. The only criteria are statistics, and 
if industry is to march with reasonable profits instead of 
undergoing fits of famine and feast, if employment is to be 
held constant and not subjected to vast waves of hardship, 
there must be adequate statistical service.” 


A THE special spin- 
ners’ meeting held 

the morning, a set of sug- 
gestions for trade practice 
rules for their branch ot 
the industry were sub- 
mitted. It was stated that 
rules were for the 
purpose of eliminating the 
undesirable practices which 
and which the majority of 
should be eradicated if the 
industry is to serve its customers in the best possible 
way. Recognizing the fact that no important move to 
raise an industry to its proper level and effect its great- 
est benefit to all concerned can be successfully carried out 
unless the motives and practices are clearly understood 
and supported, the articles for consideration will be 
broadly distributed to all buyers of the products of yarn 


Suggested 
Trade Practice 
Code 


these 


for Spinners 


have crept into the industry, 


the yarn spinners believe 


spinning mills. Following is a summary of code: 
Group 1. Rules defining unfair competition, and unfair 


trade practices. These include interference with contracts, 
defamation of competitors, price discrimination, misrepresent- 
ing grades, underbidding by offering inferior yarns, 
below and secret rebates. 


sales 
cost, 

Group 2. Embodies a series of recommendations which it 
is believed will tend to expedite the natural flow of goods and 
eliminate the uncertainty of relationship between the yarn 
spinning industry and the market for its products. 

In this group it is stated that sales contracts should be of 
a reasonably uniform nature, equitably drawn to protect both 
buyer and seller. In this connection it is recognized that 
there should be no price guarantees, selling terms and condi 


tions should be uniform, additional charges should be made 
on small lots or sample lots that involve extra expense, no 
trade discounts should be allowed when bills run after 


maturity, all yarn should be sold f.o.b. mill, a charge should 
be made for the warehousing of yarns if buyer desires post- 
ponement of delivery. The rules in this same group go on to 
state that every copy of order should designate definite 

‘cifications for the quality, quantity and delivery dates. In 
the event of postponed deliveries, interest should be charged 
from the date of ~—— until the date of delivery. Unsold 
yarns should not be stored in dye houses. Free delivery to 
customers or to dyehouses should be eliminated. All claims 
between buyer and seller should be arbitrated by a board of 
arbiters with mutual interests. All disputes between spin- 
ners should be referred to a trade practice committee consist 
ing of a definite number of arbiters selected from those 
actively engaged in the manufacture or sale of varn. This 
same committee should decide the definite percentage for oil 
and moisture content according to grades of yarn, and these 
percentages should be used as standard and uniformly ad- 
hered to by the industry. 

The general recommendations deal with subjects which 
should be adopted for collective effort to bring about stability 
in the industry. These include accurate knowledge of costs 
figured on a uniform method, the publication of net prices 
for yarns on which contracts have been completed without 
disclosing names of buyer or seller, current statistics of sales 
stocks and production. 

Research is needed 


developing markets and manufac- 
turing methods. 
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